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Tue first edition of this work appeared as a pamphlet in 
1888. In issuing this revised and enlarged edition, it seems 
desirable to state somewhat more fully than was done in the 
former preface the purpose which it is hoped the book will 
serve. Classified according to its intent, it belongs among the 
aids to the interpretation of the New Testament. It is de- 
signed to assist English-speaking students in the task of 
translating the Greek New Testament into English forms of 
thought and expression. The work has not been undertaken 
under the impression that grammar is an end in itself, or that 
a knowledge of it is the sole qualification for successful in- 
terpretation, but in the conviction that grammar is one of 
the indispensable auxiliaries of interpretation. The book is 
written, therefore, in the interest not of historical but of 
exegetical grammar, not of philology as such, but of philology 
as an auxiliary of interpretation. If it has any value for 
historical grammar, this is incidental. Its main purpose is 
to contribute to the interpretation of the New Testament by 
the exposition of the functions of the verb in New Testament 
Greek, so far as those functions are expressed by the dis- 
tinctions of mood and tense. 

The student of the New Testament who would interpret it 
with accuracy and clearness must possess —along with other 
qualifications for his work —a knowledge of the distinctions 
of thought which are marked by the different moods and 
tenses of the Greek verb. If he would acquire facility in the 
work of interpretation, he must have an easy familiarity with 


the leading uses of each mood and tense. It is not enough 
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that he have at hand for reference an cncyclopedic treatise on 
the subject. He must acquire, as a personal mental posses- 
sion, a knowledge of the leading junctions of the several 
forms of the Greek verb, and of the forms which express 
those functions in English. For this purpose he needs a book 
which, availing itself of the assured results of comparative 
and historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of 
the Greek verb the principles of grammar and logic, the laws 
both of Greek and of English speech, shall enumerate the 
various functions of each mood and tense, exhibit in some 
degree their relative importance, and define each clearly. 
The definitions should be scientifically accurate, but they 
should at the same time be constructed with reference to the 
point of view of the interpreter. For the English-speaking 
student English usage must be constantly considered and 
must frequently be defined and compared with Greek usage. 
If such a book does not solve all the problems of New 
Testament grammar, it should, by its treatment of those which 
it discusses, illustrate to the student the right method of 
investigation and so suggest the course which he must pursue 
in solving for himself those problems which the book leaves 
unsolved. My aim has been to provide a book fulfilling these 
conditions. 

The aim of the book has determined the method of its con- 
struction. The usages which are of most frequent occurrence, 
or otherwise of especial importance, have been emphasized by 
being set in the largest type, with a title in bold-faced type. 
The table of contents also has been so constructed as to make 
prominent a conspectus of the leading uses. It may be well to 
require of students who use the book as a text-book that they 
be able to name and define these leading usages of each mood 
and tense; if they also commit to memory one of the Greek 
examples under each of these prominent usages, they will do 
still better. 

The matter printed in smaller type consists partly of fuller 
exposition of the usages defined in the more prominently 
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printed sections, partly of enumeration and definition of the 
less frequent usages. The portions in smallest type are 
chiefly discussions of the rarer or more difficult usages. They 
are an addition to the text-book proper, and are intended to 
give the work, to a limited extent, the character of a book of 
reference. The occasional discussions of English usage would 
of course have no place in a work on Greek grammar pure 
and simple, but to the end which this book is intended to 
serve they are as really germane as any discussions of the 
force of a Greek tense. One often fails to apprehend accu- 
rately a thought expressed in Greek quite as much through 
inexact knowledge of one’s own language as through ignorance 
of Greek usage. 

As concerns the extent to which I have used the work of 
others, little need be added to the testimony which the pages 
of the book themselves bear. While gathering information 
or suggestion from all accessible sources, I have aimed to 
make no statement concerning New Testament usage which I 
have not myself proved by personal examination of the pas- 
sages. Respecting classical usage and pre-classical origins, I 
have relied upon those authorities which are recognized as 
most trustworthy. 

On a subsequent page is added a list of books and authors 
referred to by abbreviations in the body of the book. To all 
of the works there enumerated, as well as to those mentioned 
by full title in the body of the book, I am under obligation for 
assistance or suggestion. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance privately given by various friends. 
Prominent among these, though not completing the list, are 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sors M. L. D’Ooge and W. W. Beman of the University of 
Michigan, my brother, Professor Henry F. Burton of the 
University of Rochester, and Professor George W. Gilmore 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. But I am chiefly indebted to Professor 
William Arnold Stevens of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, under whose instructions I first became interested in the 
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subject of this book, and to whom my obligations in many 
directions are larger than can be acknowledged here. 

In quoting examples from the New Testament I have fol- 
lowed the Greek text of Westcott and Hort as that which 
perhaps most nearly represents the original text, but have 
intended to note any important variations of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition or of Tregelles in a matter affecting the point 
under discussion. The word teat designates the preferred 
reading of the editor referred to, as distinguished from the 
marginal reading. In the English translation of the examples 
I have preferred to follow the Revised Version of 1881 rather 
than to construct entirely independent translations. Yet in 
not a few passages it has seemed necessary to depart from 
this standard either because the revisers followed a Greek text 
different from that of Westcott and Hort, or because their 
translation obscured the value of the passage as an illustration 
of the grammatical principle under discussion, or occasionally 
because I was unwilling even to seem to approve what I 
regarded as unquestionably an error of translation. 

While I have given all diligence to make the book correct 
in statement and in type, I dare not hope that it has altogether 
escaped either typographical errors or those of a more serious 
character. I shall welcome most cordially criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or corrections from any teacher or student into whose 


hands the book may fall. 
ERNEST D. BURTON. 


Cuioaco, September, 1893. 


NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION.—It having become necessary to send the 
plates of this book to the press again, I have availed myself of the opportunity 
to correct such errors, typographical and other, as have come to my attention, 
and to make a few alterations of statement which use of the book has convinced 
me are desirable. The chief changes are in 32 67 Rem. 1, 98, 120, 187,142-145, 153, 
189, 195, 198, 200 Rem. , 202, 225, 235, 236, 318, 325-328, 344 Rem. 2, 352 Rem., 406, 407, 485. 

CHICAGO, June, 1898. E. D. B. 


NOTE TO THE FOURTH EDITION.—The steadily increasing demand for this 
book has necessitated a fourth edition much sooner than was anticipated. 
This edition, therefore, is published without change from the plates of the 
third edition. THE PUBLISHERS. 


September, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Form anv Function. The following pages deal with 
the various functions of the various verb-forms of the Greek 
of the New Testament, so far as respects their mood and 
tense. It is important that the nature of the relation between 
form and function be clearly held in mind. It is by no means 
the case that each form has but one function, and that each 
function can be discharged by but one form. Forms of various 
origin may be associated together under one name and perform 
the same function, or group of functions. Compare, eg., the 
Aorist Active Infinitives, Atoa: and ciety: these forms are of 
quite diverse origin; in function they have become entirely 
assimilated. The same is true of the Aorist Active Indicatives, 
@egéa and éoryv. Forms also which still have different names, 
and usually perform different functions, may have certain 
functions in common. Compare the Aorist Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative in clauses of purpose (197,198). On 
the other hand, and to an even greater extent, we find that a 
given form, or a given group of forms bearing a common name, 
performs various distinct functions. Observe, e.g., the various 


functions of the Aorist Indicative (38-48). 
1 
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The name of a given form, or group of forms, is usually 
derived from some prominent function of the form or group. 
Thus the term Aorist reflects the fact that the forms thus 
designated most frequently represent an action indefinitely 
without reference to its progress. The name Present suggests 
that the forms thus designated denote present time, which is 
true, however, of the smaller part only of those that bear the 
name, and of none of them invariably. The name Optative 
again reminds us that one function of the forms so named is 
to express a wish. While, therefore, the names of the forms 
were originally intended to designate their respective func- 
tions, they cannot now be regarded as descriptive of the actual 
functions, but must be taken as conventional, and to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary, names of the forms. The functions 
must be learned, not from the names, but from observation of 
the actual usage. 


2. THe INTERPRETER’S RELATION TO GRAMMAR. Both the 
grammarian as such and the interpreter deal with grammar, but 
from very different points of view. The distinction between 
these points of view should be clearly recognized by the in- 
terpreter. It may be conveniently represented by the terms 
historical grammar and exegetical grammar. Historical gram- 
mar deals with the development of both form and function 
through the various periods of the history of the language, 
and does this in purely objective fashion. Exegetical grammar, 
on the other hand, takes the forms as it finds them, and defines 
the functions which at a given period each form discharged, 
and does this from the point of view of the interpreter, for 
the purpose of enabling him to reproduce the thought con- 
veyed by the form. To investigate the process by which the 
several forms were built up, to determine the earliest function 
of each such form, to show how out of this earliest function 
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others were developed, and how forms of different origin, and 
presumably at first of different function, became associated, 
discharging the same function and eventually coming to bear 
the same name —all this belongs to historical grammar. To 
reproduce in the mind of the interpreter, and to express as 
nearly as may be in his own tongue, the exact thought 
which a given form was in the period in question capable of 
expressing — this is the task of exegetical grammar. Histori- 
cal grammar views its problem wholly from the point of view 
of the language under investigation, without reference to the 
language of the grammarian. LExegetical grammar is neces- 
sarily concerned both with the language under investigation 
and with that in which the interpreter thinks and speaks, 
since its problem is to aid in reproducing in the latter tongue 
thought expressed in the former. 

The results of historical grammar are of the greatest interest 
and value to exegetical grammar. Our interpretation of the 
phenomena of language in its later periods can hardly fail to 
be affected by a knowledge of the earlier history. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is with the results only of the processes 
of historical grammar that the interpreter is concerned. If 
the paradigm has been rightly constructed, so that forms of 
diverse origin perhaps, but completely assimilated in function, 
bear a common name, exegetical grammar is concerned only to 
know what are the functions which each group of forms bear- 
ing a common name is capable of discharging. Thus, the 
diversity of origin of the two Aorists, é\voa and édurov, does 
not immediately concern the interpreter, if it is an assured 
result of historical grammar that these two forms are com- 
pletely assimilated in function. Nor does it concern him that 
the a at the end of the Infinitives, detéac and igva, is the mark 
of the Dative case, and that the earliest use of such infinitives 
was as a verbal noun in the Dative case, except as this fact 
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of historical grammar aids him in the interpretation of the 
phenomena of that period of the language with which he is 
dealing. The one question of exegetical grammar to which 
all other questions are subsidiary is, What function did this 
form, or group of forms, discharge at the period with which 
we are dealing? What, eg., in the New Testament, are the 
functions of the Present Indicative? What are the uses of 
the Aorist Subjunctive ? 

For practical convenience forms are grouped together, and 
the significance of each of the distinctions made by inflection 
discussed by itself. The present work confines itself to the 
discussion of mood and tense, and discusses these as far as 
possible separately. Its question therefore is, What in the 
New Testament are the functions of each tense and of each 
mood? These various functions must be defined first of all 
from the point of view of the Greek language itself. Since, 
however, the interpreter whom in the present instance it is 
sought to serve thinks in English, and seeks to express in 
English the thought of the Greek, reference must be had 
also to the functions of the English forms as related to 
those of the Greek forms. Since, moreover, distinctions of 
function in the two languages do not always correspond, 
that is, since what in Greek is one function of a given form 
may be in English subdivided into several functions per- 
formed by several forms, it becomes necessary not only to 
enumerate and define the functions of a given form purely 
from the point of view of Greek, but to subdivide the one 
Greek function into those several functions which in English 
are recognized and marked by the employment of different 
forms. An enumeration of the uses of a given Greek tense 
made for the use of an English interpreter may therefore 
properly include certain titles which would not occur in a 
list made for one to whom Greek was the language of 
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ordinary speech and thought. The Aorist for the English 
Perfect, and the Aorist for the English Pluperfect (46, 48) 
furnish a pertinent illustration. The interests of the English 
interpreter require that they be clearly recognized. Fidelity 
to Greek usage requires that they be recognized as, strictly 
speaking, true Historical Aorists. 


3. The Greek verb has four moods, —the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Optative, and the Imperative. With these 
are associated in the study of Syntax the Infinitive, which is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal noun, and the Participle, which is 
a verbal adjective. 

The Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive are 
often called dependent moods. 

Rem. The term dependent is not strictly applicable to these moods, 
and least of all to the Imperative, which almost always stands as a prin- 


cipal verb. It has, however, become an established term, and is retained 
as a matter of convenience. 


4. There are seven tenses in the Greek,—the Present, 
Imperfect, Aorist, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future 
Perfect. 

Those tenses which denote present or future time are called 
Primary tenses. Those tenses which denote past time are 
called Secondary tenses. Since the time denoted by a tense 
varies with the particular use of the tense, no fixed line of 
division can be drawn between the two classes of tenses. In 
the Indicative the Present and Perfect are usually, and the 
Future and Future Perfect are always, Primary tenses; the 
Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect are usually Secondary 
tenses. 


THE TENSES. 


5. The action denoted by a verb may be defined by the tense 
of the verb 

(a) As respects its progress. Thus it may be represented 
as in progress, or as completed, or indefinitely, i.e. as a simple 
event without reference to progress or completion. 

(b) As respects its time, as past, present, or future. 

The tenses of the Indicative mood in general define the 
action of the verb in both these respects. 

The tenses of the other moods in general define the action 
of the verb only as respects its progress. HA. 821; G. 1249. 

Rem. The chief function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, 


but progress. This latter function belongs to the tense-forms of all the 
moods, the former to those of the Indicative only. 





TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


6. The significance of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
may be stated in general as follows : — 

As respects progress: The Present and Imperfect denote 
action in progress; the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
denote completed action; the Aorist represents the action 
indefinitely as an event or single fact; the Future is used 
either of action in progress like the Present, or indefinitely 
like the Aorist. 

As respects time: The Present and Perfect denote present 
time; the Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect denote past time; 
the Future and Future Perfect denote future time. 
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7. The tenses of the Indicative in general denote time rela- 
tive to that of speaking. Most exceptions to this rule are 
apparent or rhetorical rather than real and graminatical. In 
indirect discourse the point of view, as respects time, of the 
original speaking or thinking is retained. Cf. 351. Of two 
verbs of past time, one may refer to an action antecedent to 
the other, but this fact of antecedence is implied in the con- 
text, not expressed in the tense. Cf. 29 and 48. By prolepsis 
also a verb of past time may refer to or include events to take 
place after the time of speaking, but before a point of future 
time spoken of in the context. Cf. 50. In conditional sen- 
tences of the second form, the tenses are properly timeless. 
Cf. 248. See Br. 154 (p. 180). 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


8. The Progressive Present. The Present Indicative 
is used of action in progress in present time. HA. 824; 
G. 1250, 1. 


Matt. 25:8; ai Aaprades Hudv cBevvevrat, our lamps are going out. 

Gal. 1:6; Oavpdlw dre ottws tayéws peratiPecbe add Tov Kadécar- 
tos bpas, I marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 
you. 


9. The most constant characteristic of the Present Indica- 
tive is that it denotes action in progress. It probably had 
originally no reference to present time (see Br. 156). But 
since, in the historical periods of the language, action in 
progress in past time is expressed by the Imperfect, and the 
Future is used both as a progressive and as an aoristic tense 
for future time, it results that the Present Indicative is chiefly 
used to express action in progress in present time. Hence 
in deciding upon the significance of any given instance of the 
Present Indicative in the New Testament as well as in classi- 
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cal Greek, the interpreter may consider that there is, at least 
in the majority of words, a certain presumption in favor of 
the Progressive Present rather than any of the other uses 
mentioned below. 


10. The Progressive Present in Greek is not always best 
translated by what is commonly called in English the “ Pro- 
gressive Form.” Some English verbs themselves suggest 
action in progress, and do not, except when there is strong 
emphasis on the progressive idea, use the progressive form. 
Thus the verb déavydfw, in Gal. 1:6, is a Progressive Present, 
but is best translated J marvel, the verb itself sufficiently sug- 
gesting the idea of action in progress. 


11. Tue Conative Present. The Present Indicative is 
occasionally used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
HA. 825; G. 1255. This use is, however, not to be re- 
garded as a distinct function of the tense. The Conative 
Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. A 
verb which of itself suggests effort, when used in a tense 
which implies action in progress, and hence incomplete, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of attempt. All the verb-forms of the 
Present system are equally, with the Present, capable of 
expressing attempted action, since they all denote action in 
progress. John 10: 32, AOalere, and Gal. 5: 4, dicatotode, illus- 
trate this usage in the Present. Similar is the use of the 
Present in Rom. 2:4, dye, leadeth, i.e. such is its tendency. 

For examples of the Imperfect see 23. Respecting the 
resultative force of such verbs in the Aorist see 42. 


12. The General or Gnomic Present. The Present 
Indicative is used to express customary actions and general 
truths. MA. 824, a; G. 1253, 1291. 


Matt. 7:17; wav dév8pov dyabov xaprovs kahovs motel, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. 
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2 Cor. 9:7; idapov yap Sérnv ayard 6 Oeds, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 


13. The Aoristic Present. The Present Indicative is 
sometimes used of an action or event coincident in time 
with the act of speaking, and conceived of as a simple 
event. Most frequently the action denoted by the verb 
is identical with the act of speaking itself, or takes place 
in that act. 

Acts 16:18; mapayyéAAw oot ev dvopate “Incod Xpiorov, I command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ. See also Mark 2:5, apievrar; Acts 


9:34, i@rar; 26:1, émirpémerar; Gal. 1:11, yvwpifw, and the numer- 

ous instances of A€yw in the gospels. 

Rem. This usage is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of 
the Present tense to denote action in progress (cf. 9). There being in the 
Indicative no tense which represents an event as a simple fact without at 
the same time assigning it either to the past or the future, the Present is 
used for those instances (rare as compared with the cases of the Pro- 
gressive Present), in which an action of present time is conceived of 
without reference to its progress. 


14. The Historical Present. The Present Indicative 
is used to describe vividly a past event in the presence of 
which the speaker conceives himself to be. HA. 828; 
G. 1252. 

Mark 11:27; xai épyovrat waAw eis “lepoodAvpa, and they come again 


to Jerusalem. See also Luke 8:49, épxerat; John 18: 28, dyovow. 
This use is very frequent in the gospels. 


15. The Present for the Future. In a similar way 
the Present Indicative may be used to describe vividly a 
future event. 

Mark 9:31; 6 vids rod dvOpwrov rapadidorat eis xelpas avOpurwy, the 

Son of man is delivered into the hands of men. See also Matt. 26 : 18, 

oud; 27: 63, éyecpopat; Luke 3:9, éxxdmrerat. 
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Rem. The term ‘‘ Present for Future’’ is sometimes objected to, but 
without good reason. The arguments of Buttmann, pp. 203 f., and Winer, 
WT. pp. 265 ff.; WM. pp. 381 ff., are valid only against the theory of an 
arbitrary interchange of tenses. It is indeed not to be supposed that 
Greek writers confused the Present and the Future tenses, or used them 
indiscriminately. But that the form which customarily denoted an act 
in progress at the time of speaking was sometimes, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, used with reference to a fact still in the future, is recognized by all 
grammarians. See, e.g., J. 397; H. 382,5; G.MT.82. The whole force 
of the idiom is derived from the unusualness of the tense employed. 


16. The Present form yxw means I have come (John 2:4; 
4:47; etc.). Similarly rapes (I am present) sometimes means 
I have arrived (Acts 17:6; etc.). This, however, is not a 
Present for the Perfect of the same verb, but a Present 
equivalent to the Perfect of another verb. The use of dkotw 
meaning I am informed (cf. similar use of English hear, see, 
learn) is more nearly a proper Present for Perfect (1 Cor. 
11:18; 2 Thess. 3:11). Such use of the Present belongs to 
a very few verbs. HA. 827; G. 1256. 


17. The Present of past Action still in Progress. 
The Present Indicative, accompanied by an adverbial 
expression denoting duration and referring to past time, 
is sometimes used in Greek, as in German, to describe 
an action which, beginning in past time, is still in prog- 
ress at the time of speaking. English idiom requires 
the use of the Perfect in such cases. AA. 826; G. 1258. 


Acts 15:21; Mwvojs yap é« yevedv dpyatwy kata moAw Tous Kypvo- 
govtas abrov éxet, for Moses from generations of old has had in every 
city them that preached him. See also Luke 13:7, épyopuat; 15: 29, 
dovledw; John 5:6, éyers; 2 Tim. 3:15, of8as. This Present is 
alinost always incorrectly rendered in R. V. 

Rem. Cf. Br. 156, ‘‘ Das Prisens in Verbindung mit mdpos, rdda, 
mworé wurde seit Homer gebraucht, um eine Handlung auszudriicken, die 
sich durch die Vergangenheit bis zur Zeit des Sprechens hinzieht.’? In 
the New Testament examples definite expressions of past time occur in 
place of the adverbs rdpos, etc. 
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18. The Aorist Indicative, limited by an expression mean- 
ing up to this time, may also be used of acts beginning in past 
time and continuing to the time of speaking. Matt. 27:8; 
28:15. Ct. 46, and 52. 


19. Verbs in indirect discourse retain the point of view, as 
respects time, of the original statement; a Progressive Present 
in indirect discourse accordingly denotes action going on at 
the time, not of the quotation of the words, but of the original 
utterance of them. English usage in indirect discourse is 
different, and from this difference it results that a Greek 
Present Indicative standing in indirect discourse after a verb 
of past time must often be rendered by a verb of past time. 
These cases, however, involve no special use of the Greek 
tense, and should not be confused with those of the Historical 
Present. Cf. 351-356. 


20. PeripHrastic Form or THE Present. One of the 
clearly marked peculiarities of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the frequency with which periphrastic forms composed 
of a Present or Perfect Participle (Luke 23:19 is quite excep- 
tional in its use of the Aorist Participle; cf. Ev. Pet. 23), 
and the Present, Imperfect, or Future Indicative, or the 
Present Subjunctive, Imperative, Infinitive, and even parti- 
ciple, of the verb eiué (rarely also émdpyw), are used instead 
of the usual simple forms. Cf. 431, and see the full dis- 
cussion with examples in B. pp. 308-313, and the list (not 
quite complete) in S. pp. 131 ff. 

Instances of the periphrastic Present Indicative are, how- 
ever, few. The clear instances belong under the head of the 
General Present. 

Matt. 27:33; els rémov Aeyduevov Toryobd, & éorw Kpaviov Téros 


Aeyouevos, unto a place called Golgotha, which is called Place of a 
Skull. See also Matt. 1:23; Mark 5:41; 2 Cor. 2:17; 9:12. 
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THE IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


21. The Progressive Imperfect. The Imperfect is 
used of action in progress in past time. HA. 829; 
G. 1250, 2. 


Mark 12:41; kat woAAol mAovovo €BadAov roAAd, and many that were 
rich were casting in much. 

Luke 1: 66; xai yap xelp kupiov Rv pet’ avrod, for the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 

John 11: 86; iS mas éfire airov, behold how he loved him. 


22. The statement respecting the translation of the Pro- 
gressive Present (cf. 10), applies to the Imperfect also. 
Notice the third example above, and see also Luke 2: 51, 
his mother kept [8erype] all these things in her heart; in Luke 
24: 32, A.V., did not our heart burn within us, is better than 
R.V., was not our heart burning within us. Though the verb 
is a periphrastic Imperfect, xatonévy jv, the English form 
did burn sufficiently suggests action in progress to render it 
adequately. 


23. THE Conative Imprerrect. The Progressive Imperfect 
is sometimes used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
Cf. 11. HA. 832; G. 1255. 

Matt. 3:14; 6 d& StexddAvev airoy, but he would have hindered him. 

See also Luke 1:59, éxdAovv; 15:16, ed/8ov; Acts 7:26, cuv7A- 

Aaooev; 26:11, Avdyxalov. 


24. The Imperfect of Repeated Action. The Imper- 


fect is used of customary or repeated action in past time. 
HA. 880; G. 1258, 2 


Acts 3:2; dv ériBovy Kal qupay pos tiv Ovpav rod iepod, whom they 
used to lay daily at the gate of the temple. 
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25. For the use of the Imperfect, Aorist, or Pluperfect in 
a condition contrary to fact, or its apodosis, see 248, 249. 


26. The Imperfect and Aorist with dy are used in classical 
Greek to denote a customary past action taking place under 
certain circumstances. In the New Testament this usage 
never occurs in principal clauses. The use of the Imperfect 
and Aorist with a in conditional relative clauses is possibly 
a remnant of the usage. Cf. 315. 


27. The Imperfect and Aorist are used in a clause express- 
ing an unattained wish having reference to the present or past. 
The Imperfect denotes action in progress. The Aorist repre- 
sents the action indefinitely as a simple event. Hither tense 
may refer to either present or past time. All the New Testa- 
ment instances seem to refer to present time. 


Rev. 3:15; ddedov Yuxpos As 7» Leords, I would that thou wert cold 
or hot. See also 1 Cor. 4:8 (Aor.); 2 Cor. 11:1 (Imperf.). 


Rem. 1. In classical Greek unattainable wishes are expressed by el6e 
or ef ydép with the Indicative (HA. 871; G. 1511) or wpedov with the 
Infinitive. In Callimachus, 260 B.c., w@edov is found with the Indicative 
(L. & &., épethw II. 3. fin.). In the New Testament ef ydp (in this 
sense) and ef@e do not occur, but épedov, shortened form of wd¢edov, is 
used (as an uninflected particle) with the Imperfect and Aorist Indica- 
tive. WM. p. 377; WT. p. 301, n. 2. 


Rem. 2. In Gal. 5:12 &edov is followed by the Future, but the wish 
is probably not conceived of as unattainable. 


28. When an Imperfect refers to an action not separated 
from the time of speaking by a recognized interval, it is 
best translated into English by the Perfect, using preferably 
the progressive form, unless the verb itself suggests action 
in progress. 
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1 John 2:7; qv elyere aw dpxijs, which ye have had from the beginning. 
See also Luke 2:49; Rom. 15:22; Rev. 3:2 (cited by Weymouth 
in Theological Monthly, tv. 42, who also quotes examples from clas- 
sical authors). Cf. 52. 


29. When an action denoted by an Imperfect evidently pre- 
ceded an event already mentioned, such Imperfect is sometimes 
best translated into English by the Pluperfect. From the 
point of view of Greek, however, this, like the preceding 
usage, is an ordinary Progressive Imperfect or Imperfect of 
Repeated Action. Cf. 52. 

Matt. 14:4; édeyev yap 6 “Iwdvys aid, Oix eeotiy cor éxew airy, 
for John had been saying to him, It is not lawful for you to have her. 

See also Luke 8:27; Acts 9:39. 


80. The Imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or possi- 
bility, when used to affirm that a certain thing should or 
could have been done, i.e. was required or possible under the 
circumstances related, is a true affirmative Imperfect. It is 
incorrect in this case to speak of an omitted dy, since though 
it is frequently the case that the necessary or possible deed 
did not take place, the past necessity or possibility was actual, 
not hypothetical or “contrary to fact.” Here belong Matt. 
18:33; 23:23; 25:27; Acts 24:19; 26:32; 27:21; 2 Cor. 
2:3, ete. 

The Imperfect is also used of a past necessity or obligation 
when the necessary deed did take place. Here also, of course, 
the Imperfect has its usual force. Luke 13:16; 24:26; 
John 4:4; Acts 1:16; 17:3. 


31, Buttmann, pp. 216 f., 225 f., describes correctly the class of cases 
in which the past obligation or possibility was actual, but in which the 
required or possible deed did not take place, but wrongly includes in 
his list several passages in which not only the fact but the obligation 
or ability is hypothetical. Such are John 9:33; 1 Cor. 5:10; Heb. 9: 26, 
which are to be explained in accordance with 249. The distinction 
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between these two classes of cases is not always easily marked in English 
translation, since the English forms could, should, etc., are used both 
for actual and for hypothetical obligation or ability. Cf. He could have 
gone, if he had been well, and He could have gone, but did not wish 
to go. 


82. Through a dimming of the distinction between the 
ideas of present and past obligation (which has occurred also 
in English in the case of the word ought), the Imperfect with- 
out dy is sometimes used to express a present obligation. The 
Infinitive after such an Imperfect is always in the Present 
tense. In accordance with this usage we are probably to ex- 
plain Acts 22:22; Eph. 5:4; Col. 3:18; ef. Ltt. on Col. 
loc. cit. and G.MT. 416. 

On these several uses of the Imperfect of verbs of obliga- 
tion, etc., see GMT. 413-423. 


33. The Imperfect of verbs of wishing, without dy, is best 
explained as a true Progressive Imperfect, describing a desire 
which the speaker for a time felt, without affirming that he 
actually cherishes it at the time of his present utterance. 
This is especially clear in Philem. 13, 14, where the apostle 
states in one clause what his desire—his personal prefer- 
ence —was (€BovAdsuyv), and in the next his actual decision 
(j9Anoa), aS over against his preference. The reason for 
describing the desire as past is not always, however, that 
it has been put aside. Failure to realize the desire, or the 
perception that it cannot be realized, or reluctance to express 
a positive and deliberate choice may lead the speaker to use 
the Imperfect rather than the Present. Similarly we some- 
times say in colloquial English, J was wishing that such a 
thing might happen, or even more commonly, J have sometimes 
wished. Nearly the same meaning may be conveyed in Eng- 
lish by the more usual potential form, J should like, I would 
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that, or I could wish. In Acts 25: 22 the use of the Imperfect 
éBovdduny rather than a Present softens the request for polite- 
ness’ sake, and may well be rendered J should like. In Gal. 
4:20 it is probably the impossibility of realizing the wish 
that leads to the use of the Imperfect, and 7OeAov zapetvas 
may be rendered, I would that I were present. In Rom. 9:3 
nvxounv may have been chosen because the apostle shrank 
from expressing a deliberate choice in regard to so solemn 
a matter, or because he thought of it as beyond the control 
or influence of his wish. J could pray expresses the meaning 
with approximate accuracy. In all these cases, however, what 
is strictly stated in the Greek is merely the past existence of a 
state of desire; the context alone implies what the present 
state of mind is. Cf. G.MT. 425. 


34. PeripyRastic Form or tHE ImpErrFect. Periphras- 
tic Imperfects, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Imperfect of the verb eiu/, are frequent in the New Testament, 
especially in the historical books. The large majority of 
these forms denote continued aetion. 

Mark 10:32; xal qv mpodywv aitots 6 “Inoots, and Jesus was going 
before them. So also Luke 1:10, 22; John 13:23; and probably 


Mark 2:18. In a few instances repeated action is referred to, as 
Luke 5:16; 19:47; Gal. 1:23. Cf. 481. 
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35. The constant characteristic of the Aorist tense in all 
of its moods, including the participle, is that it represents the 
action denoted by it indefinitely; 7¢.e. simply as an event, 
neither on the one hand picturing it in progress, nor on the 
other affirming the existence of its result. The name indef- 
nite as thus understood is therefore applicable to the tense in 
all of its uses. 
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As respects the point of view from which the action is 
looked at, however, we may distinguish three functions of the 
tense common to all of its moods. 

First, it may be used to describe an action or event in its 
entirety. This use of the tense, since it is by far the most 
frequent, may be called by pre-eminence the Indefinite Aorist. 
In the Indicative it may be called the Historical Aorist. The 
Aorist of any verb may be used in this sense; thus eimety, 
to say; Siaxovnoa, to serve. 

Secondly, it may be used to denote the inception of a 
state. The Aorist thus used may be called the Inceptive 
Aorist. It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imper- 
fect denote the continuance of a state; thus ovyay, to be silent ; 
avynoat, to become silent. 

Thirdly, it may be used to denote the success of an effort. 
The Aorist thus used may be called the Resultative Aorist. 
It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imperfect denote 
effort or attempt; thus xwaAvev, to hinder, obstruct; xwAtcat, to 
prevent. 

The genetic relation of these three functions of the Aorist 
tense has not been satisfactorily defined. In the Greek, both of 
the classical and the New Testament periods, however, they ap- 
pear side by side as co-ordinate uses. Br.159; Del. 1v., pp. 100f. 

Rem. Respecting the force of the Indefinite Aorist, compare Brug- 
mann’s statement concerning the Aorist forms: ‘‘ Am haufigsten wurden 
diese Formen so gebraucht, dass man sich die Handlung in einen unge- 
teilten Denkakt ganz und vollstindig, in sich abgeschlossen, absolut vor- 


stellen sollte. Das Factum wurde einfach constatiert ohne Riicksicht 
auf Zeitdauer.’’ Br. 159. 


86. In addition to these uses which belong to the Aorist in 
all its moods, the Aorist Indicative has three uses, instances 
of which are comparatively infrequent. These are the Gnomic 
Aorist, the Epistolary Aorist, and the Dramatic Aorist. 
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The Aorist for the Perfect and the Aorist for the Pluper- 
fect are, as explained below (52), not distinct functions of the 
Aorist, but merely special cases of the Historical, Inceptive, 
or Resultative Aorist. 


37. The distinction between the Indefinite, the Inceptive, 
and the Resultative functions of the Aorist is often ignored, 
or its legitimacy denied. It is true that there are cases in 
which it is not possible to decide certainly whether a given 
verb refers to the inception of an action only, or to its entire 
extent, and others in which there is a similar difficulty in 
deciding whether the reference is to the action as a whole or 
to its result only. It is true also that the genetic relation of 
these three uses of the tense is not a matter of entire cer- 
tainty, and that it is possible that, historically speaking, they 
are but varying types of one usage. Especially must it be 
regarded as doubtful whether the Resultative Aorist is any- 
thing else than the Indefinite Aorist of verbs denoting effort. 
The matter of importance to the interpreter, however, is 
that, whatever the genesis of the fact, of the Aorists of the 
New Testament some denote a past act in its undivided 
entirety, others denote merely or chiefly the inception of an 
action, and others still affirm as a past fact the accomplish- 
ment of an act attempted. These distinctions, which from the 
exegetical point of view it is often important to mark, are 
conveniently indicated by the terms indefinite, inceptive, and 
resultative. With reference to the validity of this distinction, 
see Br. 159. 

The Inceptive Aorist is illustrated in Acts 15:13, and after 
they had become silent [pera rd otynoa] James answered. It 
is evident that the Infinitive must refer to the becoming 
silent, not to the whole period of silence, since in the latter 
case James must have been silent while the others were silent, 
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and have oegun to speak when their silence had ended. In 
2 Cor. 8: 9, we must read not being rich he was poor, but being 
rich he became poor; éxtwyevoe is manifestly inceptive. So 
also in buke 2:44, supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day’s journey, it was not the holding of the opinion that 
he was in the company that preceded the day’s journey, but 
the forming of it, and the participle vouiécoyres is inceptive. 
Contrast Acts 16:27. See other examples under 41. 

Illustrations of the resultative sense are less numerous and 
less clear. In Acts 7:36, however, this man led them forth, 
having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years, the verb éyyayev seems to 
refer only to the result, since the signs wrought in the Red 
Sea and the wilderness would otherwise have been represented 
as accompanying the bringing out, and instead of zomoas we 
should have had zowv. See also 42.! 


38. The Historical Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
most frequently used to express a past event viewed in its 
entirety, simply as an event or a single fact. It has no 
reference to the progress of the event, or to any existing 
result of it. HA. 886; G. 1250, 5. 

John 1:11; eis ra (Sia HAGev, Kai of idiot adrév od wapeAaBov, he came 
unto his own and they that were his own received him not. 

39. Since any past event without reference to its duration 
or complexity may be conceived of as a single fact, the His- 
torical Aorist may be used to describe 

(a) A momentary action. 

Acts 5:5; é&épuev, he gave up the ghost. 


Matt. 8:3; xai éxredvas THY xElpa yWaro abrov, and having stretched 
Sorth his hand he touched him. 


1 Cf. Mart. Polyc. 8 : 2,3, where both éredov, were persuading, and 
droruxévres Tod Tweica, failing to persuade, refer to the same event. 
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(b) An extended act or state, however prolonged in time, if 
viewed as constituting a single fact without reference to its 
progress. 

Acts 28:30; évéwewev St Sueriay 6rnv év dio prcPdpar., and he abode 
two whole years in his own hired dwelling. 

Eph. 2:4; 8 riyv woddHv dydanv adirod yv Hydrnoev uas, because 
of his great love wherewith he loved us. 

(c) A series or aggregate of acts viewed as constituting a 
single fact. 


Matt. 22:28; mdvres yap éoxov airy, for they all had her. 
2 Cor. 11:25; rpis évavayyoa, thrice I suffered shipwreck. 


40. These three uses of the Historical Aorist may for con- 
venience be designated as the Momentary Aorist, the Compre- 
hensive Aorist, and the Collective Aorist. But it should be 
clearly observed that these terms do not mark distinctions in 
the functions of the tense. An Historical Aorist, whatever the — 
nature of the fact affirmed, affirms it simply as a past fact. 
The writer may or may not have in mind that the act was 
single and momentary, or extended, or a series of acts, but the 
tense does not express or suggest the distinction. The pur- 
pose of the subdivision into momentary, comprehensive, and 
collective is not to define the force of the tense-form, but to 
discriminate more precisely the nature of the facts to which 
it is applied as shown by the context or the circumstances. 
Cf. G.MT. 56. 

Rem. The term Historical Aorist is applied to the use of the Aorist 
here described only by pre-eminence. In strictness the Inceptive and 


Resultative Aorists are also Historical. Compare what is said concerning 
the term Indejinite under 35. 


41. The Inceptive Aorist. The Aorist of a verb whose 
Present denotes a state or condition, commonly denotes 
the beginning of that state. A. 841; G. 1260. 
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2 Cor. 8:9; &v buds émrwxevoev mAovatos wy, though he was rich, for 
your sakes he became poor. See also Luke 15:32; John 4:52; 
Acts 7:60; Rom. 14:9. 


Rem. The Aorist of such verbs is not, however, necessarily inceptive. 
The same form may be in one sentence inceptive and in another historical. 
Cf. Luke 9:36 with Acts 15:12, the verb éslyyoa being in the former 
historical, in the latter probably inceptive. 


42. The Resultative Aorist. The Aorist of a verb 
whose Present implies effort or intention, commonly de- 
notes the success of the effort. Cf. 11, 238. Br. 159. 


Acts 27:43; 6 82 xarovrdpyns ... €kdAvoey abtrods Tod BovAnpatos, 
but the centurion... prevented them from their purpose. See also 
Matt. 27:20; Acts 7: 36. 


43. The Gnomic Aorist. The Aorist is used in prov- 
erbs and comparisons where the English commonly uses a 
General Present. HA. 840; G. 1292; G.MT. 154-161; 
B. pp. 201 ff.; WL pp. 846 f.; WT. p. 277; Br. 160. 

1 Pet. 1:24; e&ypdvOn 6 xdpros, kat 7d dvOos ebérecey, the grass wither- 


eth and the flower falleth. See also Luke 7:35; John 15:6; Jas. 
1:11, 24. 


Rem. Winer’s contention (WT. p. 277; WM. p. 346) that the 
Gnomic Aorist does not occur in the New Testament does not seem 
defensible. The passages cited above are entirely similar to the classical 
examples of this ancient and well-established idiom. 


44. The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter 
sometimes puts himself in the place of his reader and de- 
scribes as past that which is to himself present, but which 
will be past to his reader. AA. 838. 

Eph. 6:22; ov érepila rps ipas eis ard Toto, whom I send to you for 


this very purpose. See also Acts 23:30; 1 Cor. 5:11; Phil. 2:28; 
Col. 4:8; Philem. 11. 
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45. The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
sometimes used of a state of mind just reached, or of an 
act expressive of it. The effect is to give to the statement 
greater vividness than is given by the more usual Present. 
HA. 842; G.MT. 60; K. 386, 9; Br. 160. 


Luke 16:4; éyvwy ti roejow, I know [lit. I knew, or I perceived] what 
I shall do. 


Rem. This usage is in classical Greek mainly poetical and is found 
chiefly in dialogue. It is sometimes called ‘‘ Aoristus tragicus.’”? Brug- 
mann thus describes it: ‘* Nicht selten wurde der Aorist von dem 
gebraucht, was soeben eingetreten ist, besonders von einer Stimmung, 
die soeben iiber einen gekommen ist, oder von einem Urteil, das man 
sich soeben gebildet hat.” See numerous examples in K. 386, 9. 


46. Tur Aorist ror THE (English) Perrecr. The Aorist 
is frequently used in Greek where the English idiom requires 
a Perfect. G.MT. 58; HA. 837; B. pp. 197, 198. 


Luke 19:9; ojpepov cwrypia Te oikw TovTw éyevero, to-day is salvation 
come to this house. 

Matt. 5:21; qxovoare drt éppéOy Tois dpxaiots, ye have heurd that it was 
said to them of old time. 

Phil. 4:11; éyo yap euaboy év ofs eiui airdpknys elva, for I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am therein to be content. See also under 52. 


47. The Aorist Indicative of a few verbs is used in the New 
Testament to denote a present state, the result of a past act, 
hence with the proper force of a Greek Perfect. Cf. 75, 86. 
So the Aorists drébavov (cf. Mark 5:35 with Luke 8:49, and 
see John 8:52 et al.), eEéornv (Mark 3:21; 2 Cor. 5:13), and 
possibly éyywy (John 7:26; cf. 1 Macc. 6:13). All these 
Aorists may also be used as simple historical Aorists. 


48. Tue Aorist ror THE (English) Piuprrrect. The 
Aorist Indicative is frequently used in narrative passages of 
a past event which precedes another past event mentioned 
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or implied in the context. In English it is common in such 

a case to indicate the real order of the events by the use 

of a Pluperfect for the earlier event. Cf. 52,53. HA. 837; 

G.MT. 58; B. pp. 199 f. 

John 19:30; dre ody dAaBev 76 df0s 6 “Inoods emev, TereXeorat, when 
therefore Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished. 

Matt. 14:3; 6 yap “Hpddys xparyoas tov “Iwdvyv eyoev, for Herod 
having laid hold on John had bound him. See also Matt. 27:31; 
Mark 8:14; Luke 8:27; John 12:17; 13:12. 


Rem. It has been much disputed whether dréorecdev in John 18: 24 
is to be assigned to this head. The valid objection to this is not in any 
inappropriateness of the Aorist tense to express an event antecedent to 
one already mentioned, — the Aorist is the only form that can be used if 
the event is thought of simply as an event (cf. Mey. ad loc., contra), — 
but in the presence of of», which is, in John especially, so constantly 
continuative, and in the absence of any intimation in the context that 
the events are related out of their chronological order. 


49. From the general principles of indirect discourse in 
English and in Greek it results that an Aorist Indicative in 
indirect discourse after a verb of past time must usually be 
rendered into English by a Pluperfect. Cf. 353. These cases 
form a class entirely distinct from those that are included 
above under the term Aorist for the English Pluperfect. 


50. Both the Aorist and the Perfect are sometimes used 
proleptically, but this is rather a rhetorical figure than a gram- 
matical idiom. WWM. pp. 341, 345,347; WT. pp. 273, 277, 278. 
1 Cor. 7:28; éay 8 Kai yapnons, ovx Wyapres, but even if thou shalt 

marry, thou hast not sinned. See also John 15:8; Jas. 2:10. 

51. For the Aorist in a condition contrary to fact, see 248. 
For the Aorist expressing an unattained wish, see 27. 


52. Encuish EquivALENTS OF THE GREEK AorRIstT INDIC- 
ATIVE. It should be observed that the Aorist for the Perfect 
and the Aorist for the Pluperfect are not variations from the 
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normal use of the Greek Aorist. Viewed strictly from the 
point of view of Greek Grammar, these Aorists are simply 
Historical, Inceptive, or Resultative Aorists. The necessity for 
mentioning them arises merely from the difference between 
the English and the Greek idiom. 

The Greek Aorist corresponds to the English simple Past 
(or Imperfect or Preterite, loved, heard, etc.) more nearly than 
to any other English tense. But it is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the English Past; nor is the Greek Perfect the precise 
equivalent of the English Perfect; nor the Greek Pluperfect 
of the English Pluperfect. This will appear distinctly if we 
place side by side the definitions of the tenses which in gen- 


eral correspond in the two languages. 


The English Perfect is used 
of any past action between 
which and the time of speak- 
ing the speaker does not in- 
tend distinctly to interpose an 
interval.? 

The English Pluperfect is 
used to mark the fact that the 
event expressed by it preceded 
another past event indicated by 
the context, and this whether 
the earlier event is thought of 
as completed at the time of 
the later event, or only indefi- 
nitely as a simple occurrence 
preceding the later event.’ 


The Greek Perfect is used 
to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at the 
time of speaking. 


The Greek Pluperfect is 
used to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at a 
point of past time indicated 
by the context. 


1 The English Perfect and Pluperfect by their auxiliaries have and had 
distinctly suggest completed action in the proper sense, viz. the posses- 
sion of a thing in the condition indicated by the participle, and substan- 
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The English Past is used of 
any past action between which 
and the moment of speaking 
an interval is thought of as 
existing. It affirms nothing 
respecting existing result. 


The Greek Aorist is used of 
any past event which is con. 
ceived of simply as an event 
(or as entered upon, or as ac. 
complished), regardless alike 
of the existence or non-exist. 


ence of an interval between 
itself and the moment of 
speaking, and of the question 
whether it precedes or not 
some other past action. It 
affirms nothing respecting ex- 
isting result. 


It is evident from this comparison that the English Perfect 
has a larger range of use than the Greek Perfect. 


tially this is the meaning often conveyed by these tenses. Thus, J have 
learned my lesson, differs but little in meaning from I have my lesson 
learned. But this is by no means the only use which may be made of 
these tenses in modern English. They have, in fact, ceased to be Perfect 
tenses in any proper sense of that word. Compare, e.g., the Pasts and 
Perfects in the following examples: The army arrived. The army has 
arrived. Many men fought for their country. Many men have fought 
for their country. He often visited Rome. He has often visited Rome. 
Only in the first example is existing result suggested by the Perfect tense. 
In each pair the distinguishing mark between the two sentences is that 
while the Perfect tense places the event in the past time without defining 
whether or not an interval has elapsed since the event, the Past tense 
places it in the past time and suggests an interval. 

Similarly, the English Pluperfect affirms only the antecedence of its 
event to the other past event, leaving it to the context or the nature of 
the fact to show whether at the past time referred to there were existing 
results or not. Thus in the sentence, I showed him the work which I had 
done, it is implied that the results of the doing remained at the time of 
the showing. But in the sentence, He did not recognize the persons whom 
he had previously seen, it is not implied that any result of the seeing 
remained at the time of the non-recognition. 
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Thus a past event between which and the time of speaking 
no interval is distinctly thought of may be expressed by the 
English Perfect, whether the result of the event is thought of 
as existing or not; but it can be expressed by the Greek Per- 
fect only in case such result is thought of. So also the Eng- 
lish Pluperfect has a wider range than the Greek Pluperfect. 
For while the Greek can use its Pluperfect for an event 
which preceded another past event only in case the result 
of the earlier event is thought of as existing at the time 
of the later event, the English freely uses its Pluperfect 
for all such doubly past events, without reference to the 
existence of the result of the earlier event at the time of 
the later one. 

On the other hand, the Greek Aorist has a wider range 
than the English Past, since it performs precisely those func- 
tions which the Greek Perfect and Pluperfect refuse, but 
which in modern English are performed not by the Past but 
by the Perfect and Pluperfect. The Greek Aorist, therefore, 
in its ordinary use not only covers the ground of the English 
Past, but overlaps in part upon that of the English Perfect 
and Pluperfect. Hence arise the so-called Aorist for Perfect 
and Aorist for Pluperfect. 

If the attempt be made to define more exactly the extent 
of this overlapping, it will appear that a simple past event 
which is conceived of without reference to an existing result, 
and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does 
not wish distinctly to suggest an interval, — the interval may 
be ever so long, in fact, — will be expressed in Greek by’ 
the Aorist, because the result is not thought of, and in Eng- 
lish by the Perfect, because the interval is not thought of. 
Cases of this kind arise, e.g., when the event is said to con- 
tinue up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no 
interval [Matt. 27:85 8&6 ékA76n & dypods éxelvos "Aypos Aluaros 
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éws THs onpepov, therefore that field has been called Field of Blood. 
until this day. See also Matt. 28:15; John 16:24]; or when the 
event is so recent as to make the thought of an interval seem 
unnatural [Luke 5:26; cidapev rapddofa onpepov, we have seen 
strange things to-day. See also Mark 14:41; Acts 7: 52, viv 

. éyéveoOe|; or when the time of the event is entirely 
indefinite [Matt. 19:4; od« dvéyvwre, have ye not read? See 
also Rev. 17:12; exx. are frequent in the New Testament]; 
or when the verb refers to a series of events which extends 
approximately or quite to the time of speaking [ Matt. 5: 21; 
Hxovcare Gre éppeOy Tois dpxaios, ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients; the reference is doubtless to the frequent 
occasions on which they had heard such teachings in the 
synagogue. See also 1 Esdr. 4: 26, 27]. 

Instances of the Greek Aorist for the English Pluperfect 
arise when a past event which is conceived of simply as an 
event without reference to existing result is mentioned out 
of its chronological order, or is expressed in a subordinate 
clause. The Greek employs the Aorist, leaving the context 
to suggest the order; the English usually suggests the order 
by the use of a Pluperfect. See exx. under 48. Cf. Beet, The 
Greek Aorist as used in the New Testament, in Hapositor, x1. 
191-201, 296-308, 372-385; Weymouth, The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, in Theological 
Monthly, 1v. 33-47, 162-180. 


53. In many cases in which the Greek Aorist is used of 
an event antecedent to another past event already referred to, 
English idiom permits a simple Past. A Pluperfect is strictly 
required only when the precedence in time is somewhat promi- 
nent. The Revisers of 1881 have used the Pluperfect spar- 
ingly in such cases. It might better have been used also in 
Matt. 9:25; Mark 8:14; John 12:18 (had heard). 
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54. An Aorist which is equivalent to an English Perfect 
or Pluperfect may be either an historical, or an inceptive, or 
a Resultative Aorist. If historical, it may be either momentary, 
comprehensive, or collective. 


In Luke 15: 82, Zfnoev, and in 1 Cor. 4: 8, érAourjoare, are inceptive 
Aorists which may be properly rendered by the English Perfect ; probably 
also éBacl\evoas, in Rev. 11:17, should be rendered, thou hast become 
king. 

In Rom. 3 : 23, nuapro»v is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate 
of the evil deeds of men, of which the apostle has been speaking in the 
preceding paragraphs (1:18 —3:20). It is therefore a collective historical 
Aorist. But since that series of evil deeds extends even to the moment 
of speaking, as is indeed directly affirmed in the wdyres, it is impos- 
sible to think of an interval between the fact stated and this statement 
of it. It must therefore be expressed in English by the Perfect tense, and 
be classed with Matt. 5:21 as a collective Aorist for (English) Perfect. 
Of similar force is the same form in Rom. 2:12. From the point of view 
from which the apostle is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a 
past fact, and the sin of all a series or aggregate of facts together consti- 
tuting a past fact. But inasmuch as this series is not separated from the 
time of speaking, we must, as in 3:23, employ an English Perfect in 
translation. This is upon the supposition that the verb juaproy takes its 
point of view from the time of speaking, and the apostle accordingly 
speaks here only of sin then past, leaving it to be inferred that the same 
principle would apply to subsequent sin. It is possible, however, that 
by a sort of prolepsis juaprov is uttered from the point of view of the 
future judgment [xp:@jcovra], and refers to all sin that will then be past. 
In this case the Future Perfect, shall have sinned, may be used in trans- 
lation, or again the Perfect, common in subordinate clauses in English as 
an abbreviation of the Future Perfect. Whether the same form in Rom. 
5:12 shall be rendered in the same way or by the English Past depends 
upon whether it is, like the other cases, a collective Aorist, representing 
a series of acts between which and the time of speaking-no interval is 
interposed, or refers to a deed or deeds in the remote past in which the 
“all”? in some way participated. So far as the tense-form is concerned 
there is no presumption in favor of one or the other of these inter- 
pretations, both uses of the tense being equally legitimate. The nature 
of the argument or the author’s thought, as learned from sources 
outside the sentence itself, must furnish the main evidence by which 
to decide. 
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55. The Aorist evdéxcyoa in Matt. 3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; Luke 
3:22; 2 Pet. 1:17, may be explained — (a) as a Historical Aorist having 
reference to a specific event as its basis. I was well pleased with thee, 
e.g. for receiving baptism. If all the instances were in connection with the 
baptism, this would be the most natural explanation. But for those that 
occur in connection with the account of the transfiguration this explana- 
tion fails, and is probably therefore not the true explanation of any of the 
instances. (b) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist covering the period 
of Christ’s prefncarnate existence. Cf. John 17:5, 24; see W. N. Clarke, 
Com. on Mark 1:11. If the passages were in the fourth gospel, and 
especially if they contained some such phrase as mpd xaraBodfs Kécpuov, 
this explanation would have much in its favor. The absence of such 
limiting phrase, and the fact that the passages are in the synoptic gospels 
are opposed to this explanation. (c) asa comprehensive Historical Aorist, 
having the force of an English Perfect, and referring to the period of 
Christ’s earthly existence up to the time of speaking. But against this 
is the absence of any adverbial phrase meaning up to this time, which 
usually accompanies an Aorist verb used in this sense. Cf. 18 and 52. 
(d) as an Aorist which has by usage come to have the meaning which is 
strictly appropriate to the Perfect, J became well pleased with thee, and 
Iam [accordingly] well pleased with thee. Cf. 47. There are a few pas- 
sages of the Septuagint that seem at first sight to favor this explanation. 
See Ps. 101:15 ; Jer.2:19; Mal.2:17. Cf. also Matt.12:18; Luke 12:32. 
The force of this evidence is, however, greatly diminished by the fact 
that all these instances are capable of being explained without resort to so 
unusual a use of the Aorist, that both in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament there is in use a regular Present form of this verb, and that 
the Aorist in the majority of cases clearly denotes past time. (e) as an 
Inceptive Aorist referring to some indefinite, imagined point of past time 
at which God is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But 
since this point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires 
a Perfect tense. Cf. 52 (p. 27), 54. It may be described, therefore, as an 
Inceptive Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 
I have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way of 
saying, IT am well pleased. If then this view is correct, the rendering 
of the English versions is a free but substantially correct paraphrase. 
A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleasure and imply the 
past becoming pleased. The Aorist affirms the becoming pleased and 
leaves the present pleasure to be suggested. This explanation, therefore, 
differs from the preceding (d) in that it does not suppose the Aorist 
of this verb to have acquired the power of expressing an existing result, 
put judges the existing result to be only suggested by the affirmation 
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of the past fact. This is rhetorical figure, on the way to become gram- 
matical idiom, but not yet become such. Manifestly similar is the use 
of mpocedétaro in Isa. 42:1, and of evddxyoev in Matt. 12:18. Indeed, if 
Matt. 12:18 represents a current translation of Isa. 42:1, our present 
passages were probably affected in form by this current rendering of the 
Isaiah passage. Similar also are éxdé@cav in Matt. 23:2, and gyagoy in 
Phil. 4:11. In neither case is there any clearly established usage of the 
Aorist for Greek Perfect; in neither is there apparent any reference 
to a definite point of past time; in both the real fact intended to be 
suggested is the present state. 


56. Tue DiIsTINCTION BETWEEN THE AORIST AND THE 
Imperrect. The difference between an Historical Aorist 
and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated being one 
not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker’s conception 
of the fact, it is evident that the same fact may be expressed 
by either tense or by both. This is illustrated in Mark 12:41 
and 44, where, with strict appropriateness in both cases, Mark 
writes in v. 41, roAAol wAovoro ~Badrdrov woAAG, and in v. 44 
records Jesus as stating the same fact in the words wayres . . . 
éBadov. The former describes the scene in progress, the latter 
merely states the fact. 


57. From the nature of the distinction between the Imper- 
fect and Aorist, it also results that the difference in thought 
represented by the choice of one form rather than the other 
is sometimes almost imperceptible. Cf., eg., Mark 3:7 and 
5:24; Luke 2:18 and 4:22. Some verbs use one of the two 
tenses almost or quite to the exclusion of the other. The 
form édeyov is used in classical Greek without emphasis on 
the thought of the saying as in progress or repeated, and in the 
New Testament the Aorist of this verb does not occur. <A dis- 
tinction between the Imperfect edeyoy and the Aorist cov is 
scarcely to be drawn in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 56, 
57, especially the following: “In all these cases the funda- 
mental distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the 
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form, remained; only it happened that either of the two dis- 
tinct forms expressed the meaning which was here needed 
equally well. It must not be thought, from these occasional 
examples, that the Greeks of any period were not fully alive 
to the distinction of the two tenses and could not use it with 
skill and nicety.” 

This approximation of the Aorist and Imperfect, it should 
be noted, occurs only in the case of the Historical Aorist (38). 
The Inceptive and Resultative Aorists are clearly distinguished 
in force from the Imperfect. 
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58. The Predictive Future. The Future Indicative is 
most frequently used to affirm that an action is to take 
place in future time. Since it does not mark the distinc- 
tion between action in progress and action conceived of 
indefinitely without reference to its progress, it may be 
either aoristic or progressive. HA. 848; G. 1250, 6; 
G.MT. 63, 65; Br. 163. 


59, Tue Aoristic Future conceives of an action simply 
as an event, and affirms that it will take place in future time. 
It may be indefinite, inceptive, or resultative. As indefinite 
it may be momentary, comprehensive, or collective. Cf. 35, 39. 


1 Cor. 15:51, 52; wdvres od KoiunOnodueba, mavtes d& ddAaynodspeba, 
év drop, év pir dp0aApot, we shall not all sleep [indefinite com- 
prehensive]; or, we shall not all fall asleep [inceptive], but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye [indefinite 
momentary]. 

John 14:26; exeivos tas duddker wavra kai tropyyce. ipas mdvta a 
elrrov iptv éya, he will teach you all things and bring to your remem- 
brance all things that I said unto you [indefinite collective]. 

Luke 1: 88; kat Bacirctoet emi Tov olkoy “laxwB eis Tous aidvas, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever [indefinite comprehensive]. 

Luke 16:31; ot8 édy tis ex vexpav dvaoty mecOycovrat, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead [resultative]. 
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60. Tue Procresstve Furure affirms that an action will 
be in progress in future time. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6. 
Phil. 1:18; kai évy rovrw Xaipw* dAAa Kai xapyoouat, and therein I 
rejoice, yea, and will [continue to] rejoice. See also Rom. 6:2; 
Phil. 1:6; Rev. 9:6. 


61, It may be doubted whether any of the distinctions indi- 
cated by the subdivisions of the Predictive Future are justi- 
fied from the point of view of pure grammar. It is probable, 
rather, that the tense in all these cases makes precisely the 
same affirmation respecting the event, viz. that it will take 
place; and that it is the context only that conveys the dis- 
tinctions referred to. These distinctions, however, are real 
distinctions either of fact or of thought, and such, moreover, 
that the writer must in most cases have had them in mind 
when speaking of the facts. From the exegetical point of 
view, therefore, the distinctions are both justified and neces- 
sary, since they represent differences of thought in the mind 
of the writer to be interpreted. The terms employed above 
are convenient terms to represent these distinctions of thought, 
and it is to the interpreter a matter of secondary importance 
whether the distinction in question is by his writer immedi- 
ately connected with the tense of the verb. 


62. Since the Aoristic Future is less definite respecting 
progress than the Progressive Future, the latter predicting 
the act as continuing, the former making no assertion, it is 
evident that any instance of the Predictive Future not clearly 
progressive must be accounted as aoristic. If the writer did 
not conceive the act or event as continuing, he left it in his 
own mind and for the reader undefined as respects progress, 
hence aoristic. Whether he left it thus undefined in his mind 
must of course be determined, if at all, from the context, there 
being no difference of form between a Progressive and an 
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Aoristic Future. It should be noticed that it is not enough 
to show that an act will be in fact continued, in order to count 
the verb which predicts it a Progressive Future; it must ap- 
pear that the writer thought of it as continuing. Every 
Future form is therefore by presumption aoristic. It can 
be accounted progressive only on evidence that the writer 
thought of the act as continued. 

Rem. There is one exception to this principle. In verbs of effort a 
Progressive Future is naturally like other Progressive forms, a conative 
tense. An Aoristic Future of such a verb is like the Aorist, a resultative 
tense. Since the latter is the larger meaning, the context must give the 
evidence of this larger meaning, and such evidence failing, it cannot be 
considered established that the verb is resultative. The verb in John 12: 
82 furnishes an interesting and important illustration. Since the verb 
denotes effort, the Future will naturally be accounted conative if it is 
judged to be progressive, and resultative if it is taken as aoristic. In the 
latter case the meaning will be, Z will by my attraction bring all men to 
me. In the former case the words will mean, J will exert on all men an 
attractive influence. 


63. To decide whether a given Aoristic Future merely pre- 
dicts the fact, or refers to the inception of the action, or has 
reference to it as a thing accomplished, must again be deter- 
mined by the context or the meaning of the word. The dis- 
tinction between the indefinite and the resultative senses will 
often be very difficult to make, and indeed the difference 
of thought will be but slight. Here also it results from the 
nature of the distinction between the indefinite use and the 
other two, inceptive and resultative, that any instance of 
the Aoristic Future not clearly inceptive or resultative must 
be accounted indefinite. In other words, if the writer did not 
define the action to his own mind as inceptive or resultative, 
he left it indefinite, a mere fact. : 


64. The distinction between momentary, comprehensive, 
and collective is in respect to the Future tense, as in respect 
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to the Aorist, a distinction which primarily has reference to 
the facts referred to and only secondarily to the writer’s con- 
ception of the facts. There may easily occur instances which 
will defy classification at this point. A writer may predict 
an event not only without at the moment thinking whether 
it is to be a single deed or a series of deeds, a momentary or. 
an extended action, but even without knowing. Thus the 
sentence, He will destroy his enemies, may be uttered by one 
who has confidence that the person referred to will in some 
way destroy his enemies, without at all knowing whether he 
will destroy them one by one, or all at once, and whether by 
some long-continued process, or by one exterminating blow. 
In such cases the verb can only be accounted as an Aoristic 
Future, incapable of further classification. 


65. From a different point of view from that of the above 
classification, the instances of the Predictive Future might be 
classified as (a) assertive, and (b) promissory. The distinc- 
tion between the assertion that an event will take place and 
the promise that it shall take place is difficult to make, 
requiring delicate discrimination, but is often important for 
purposes of interpretation. It is in general not indicated in 
Greek, and its representation in English is complicated by the 
varied uses of the auxiliary verbs shall and will. In general 
it may be said that in principal clauses shall is in the first 
person simply assertive, will is promissory; in the second and 
third person will is assertive, shall is promissory, imperative, 
or solemnly predictive. 

R.V. employs shall almost constantly in the second and 
third person, in most cases probably intending it as solemnly 
predictive. 

Matt. 10:42; dudy A€yw iptv, od pH droreon Tov peobdv adrod, verily 

I say unto you, he shall by no means lose his reward. 
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Mark 11:31; éav elev "EE odpavod, épei, if we say, From heaven, he 
will say. 

Luke 22:61; piv ddéxropa puwvijcat ojpepov drapvijcn me tpis, before 
the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. See also Matt. 11: 
28, 29; 12:31; John 16:7, 13. 


66. A Predictive Future is sometimes made emphatically 
negative by the use of the negative od uy, Matt. 16:22; 26: 
35; Mark 14:31 (Tisch. Subjunctive); cf. 172. 


67. The Imperative Future. The second person of the 
Future Indicative is often used as an Imperative. HA. 844; 
G. 1265. 


Jas. 2:8; dyamyoes Tov TANoLov Gov ws ceavTov, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


Rex. 1. This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly 
the influence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibi- 
tions, its negative being, as also commonly in classical Greek, not uy but 
ov. G.MT. 69, 70; B. p. 257; WH. pp. 896 f.; WT. pp. 315 f. 


Rem. 2. In Matt. 15:6 the verb riujoe has the negative od uj. Some 
interpreters take this as a Predictive Future, but the thought requires the 
Imperative sense, and in view of the frequent use of ov wu with the Future 
in an imperative sense in the Septuagint, and its occasional use in classi- 
cal Greek, the possibility of it can hardly be denied. WIL p.636f., n.4; 
G.MT. 297. 


68. One or two probable instances of the Imperative Future 
in the third person occur, though perhaps no entirely certain 
case. Matt. 4:4, otk ér dptw povw Cyoerat 6 dvOpwmos, 1s prob- 
ably to be so regarded, though the Hebrew of the passage 
quoted (Deut. 8:3) is apparently Gnomic rather than Imper- 
ative. On Matt. 15:6, see 67, Rem. 2. See also Matt. 20: 
26, 27. 
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69. The Gnomic Future. The Future Indicative may 
be used to state what will customarily happen when occa- 
sion offers. 

Rom. 5:7; ports yap trép dixaiov tis dmobaveirat, for scarcely for a 


righteous man will one die. See also Gen. 44:15; Rom. 7:3, ypnpua- 
tise. Observe the Gnomic Presents both before and after. 


70. The Deliberative Future. The Future Indicative 
is sometimes used in questions of deliberation, asking not 
what will happen, but what can or ought to be done. 
Such questions may be real questions asking information, 


or rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct asser- 
tion. Cf. 169. 


Luke 22:49; ei wardéopuev év paxaipy, shall we smile with the sword? 
John 6:68; Kvpte, rpds Tiva dreXevodpeOa, Lord, to whom shall we go? 


71. Prertpurastic Form or tue Future. A Future tense 
composed of a Present Participle and the Future of the verb 
eiué is found occasionally in the New Testament. The force 
is that of a Progressive Future, with the thought of continu- 
ance or customariness somewhat emphasized. 

Luke 5:10; dvOpaovs éon Cwypav, thou shalt catch men, ie. shalt be a 
catcher of men. 


Luke 21:24; “Iepovoadyu éorat rarovpevyn, Jerusalem shall [continue 
to] be trodden under foot. 


72. Mé\Aw with the Infinitive is also used with a force 
akin to that of the Future Indicative. It is usually employed 
of an action which one intends to do, or of that which is 
certain, destined to take place. 

Matt. 2:13; pédAre yap “Hpwdns Cyretv 76 raidiov Tod daodeoat avro, 

Sor Herod will seek the young child to destroy it. 

Luke 9:44; 6 yap vids rot dvOpwrov péAAa rapadidocba eis xepas 
tv avOpwrwv, for the Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of 

men. See also Matt. 16:27; 20:22; Acts 5:35; 20:38; Rom. 8:13. 
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73. By the use of the Imperfect of wé\Aw with the Infinitive 
it is affirmed that at a past point of time an action was about 
to take place or was intended or destined to occur. 

John 7:39; rovro dé elev wept Tod wvevparos od eueddAov AauPavery ot 


miorevoavtes eis avrdv, but this spake he of the Spirit which they 
that believed on him were to receive. See also Luke 7:2; John 6:71. 
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74. The Perfect of Completed Action. In its most 
frequent use the Perfect Indicative represents an action as 
standing at the time of speaking complete. The reference 
of the tense is thus double; it implies a past action and 
affirms an existing result. HA. 847; G. 1250, 3. 

Acts 5:28; memAnpwxare THv “lepovoaAr THs didaxjs tuav, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 

Romans 5:5; ért 9 dydan Tot Oeod éxxéxurat ev Tais xapdicus pyar, 
because the love of God has been poured forth in our hearts. 

2 Tim. 4:7; rév xoddv dydva Hydvicpat, Tov Spduov rerédexa, THV 
miotw ternpnKka, I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. 


Rem. On the use of the term complete as a grammatical term, see 
85. On the distinction between the Perfect and the Aorist, see 86. 


75. The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is 
sometimes used when the attention is directed wholly to 
the present resulting state, the past action of which it is 
the result being left out of thought. This usage occurs 
most frequently in a few verbs which use the Perfect in 
this sense only. HA. 849; G@. 1263. 

Matt. 27:43; mémoiWev emi tov Oedv, he trusteth on God. 
1 Cor. 11:2; érawd 8& duds, dre wavta pod péuvyobe, now I praise you 
that ye remember me in all things. 


Luke 24:46; odrws yéypamrat, thus it is written, ie. stands twritten. 
See also Rev. 19: 13. 
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76. There is no sharp line of distinction between the Perfect 
of Completed Action and the Perfect of Existing State. To 
the latter head are to be assigned those instances in which the 
past act is practically dropped from thought, and the attention 
turned wholly to the existing result; while under the former 
head are to be placed those instances in which it is evident 
that the writer had in mind both the past act and the present 
result. 


77. Tue Intensive Perrect. The Perfect is sometimes 
used in classical Greek as an emphatic or intensive Present. 
It is possible that under this head should be placed certain 
Perfects of the New Testament more commonly assigned to 
one of the preceding uses. Thus zéroJa practically expresses 
the thought of we/Moua: intensified. Teméorevxa is also clearly 
a stronger way of saying moredw. John 6:69; remorevxapev 
kal éyvaxapev ott od ef 6 aytos TOD Oeot, we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God. See also 2 Cor. 1:10. 
Whether this usage is in the New Testament a survival of the 
ancient intensive use of the Perfect, regarded by some gram- 
marians as an original function of the tense (Del. rv. 94 ff., 
Br. 162), or a later development from the Perfect of com- 
pleted action, affirming the present existence of the result of 
a past act, need not, for the purpose of the interpreter, be 
decided. — 


78. Of the Historical Perfect in the sense of a Perfect 
which expresses a past completed action, the result of which 
the speaker conceives himself to be witnessing (as in the case 
of the Historical Present he conceives himself to be witness- 
ing the action itself), there is no certain New Testament 
instance. Possible instances are Matt. 13:46; Luke 9:36; 
2 Cor. 12:17; Jas.1: 24. Cf. Br. 162. This idiom is perhaps 
rather rhetorical than strictly grammatical. 
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Kéexpayev in John 1:15 is a Perfect expressing a past fact 
vividly conceived of as if present to the speaker. But since 
the Perfect of the verb had already in classical Greek come to 
be recognized as functionally a Present, it is from the point 
of view of the current usage a Historical Present rather than 
a Historical Perfect. Cf. ZL. and 8. s.v. 


79. The Perfect in 1 Cor. 7:39, déSera:, and in 1 John 2: 5, reredelw- 
ta, is probably Gnomic, referring to a state that is wont to exist. If 
dredjdvGev in Jas. 1: 24 is Gnomic, it is with nearly the force oe a Gnomic 
Present or Aorist. G.MT. 154, 155. 


80. Tue Aorgistic Perrecr. The Perfect Indicative is 
sometimes used in the New Testament of a simple past fact 
where it is scarcely possible to suppose that the thought of 
existing result was in the writer’s mind. See more fully 
under 88. 

2 Cor. 2:18; od« éoxnxa dveow TO rvevpati pov TO py ebpely pe Tirov, 

I had no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus. 

Rev. 8:5; kai etAnev 6 dyyeAos Tov ALBavwrdv, Kal éyeuicev adrov, and 
the angel took the censer, and filled it. See also Matt. 25:6; 2 Cor. 

1:9; 7:5; 11:25; Heb. 11:28; Rev. 7:14; 19:3. 


81. The Perfect Indicative in indirect discourse after a 
verb of past time is regularly rendered into English by a 
Pluperfect. This involves, however, no special use of the 
tense, but results from the regular difference between English 
and Greek in the matter of indirect discourse. Cf. 353. 


82. When the Perfect Indicative is used of a past event 
which is by reason of the context necessarily thought of as 
separated from the moment of speaking by an interval, it is 
impossible to render it into English adequately. English 
idiom forbids the use of the Perfect because of the interval 
(present in thought as well as existing in fact) between the 
act and the time of speaking, while the English Past tense 
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fails to express the idea of existing result which the Greek 

Perfect conveys. In most of these cases R.V. has attempted 

to preserve the sense of the Greek at the expense of the Eng- 

lish idiom. 

Acts 7:35; rodrovy 6 Oeds kai dpxovra Kal AvTpwTHV améoTAAKEV OW 
xetpt dyyéAouv Tod éPOévros aitg év tH Bara, him did God send 
[R.V. hath God sent] to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. See also instances 
cited by Weymouth in Theological Monthly, 1v. 168 f.; Rom. 16:7, 
who also were [yéyovav, R.V. have been] in Christ before me; John 
6:25, R.V. correctly, when camest [yéyovas] thou here? Heb. 7: 
6,9; 8:5. 

These cases should not be confused with those treated under 
80. Here the Greek tense has its normal force, though it can- 
not be well rendered by its usual English equivalent. There 
the use of the Greek tense is somewhat abnormal. 


83. For the Perfect used proleptically, see 50. 


84. PeripHRastic Form or THE Perrect. Periphrastic 
Perfects, formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the 
Present of the verb eiui, are frequent in the New Testament, 
about forty instances occurring. In function these forms 
more frequently denote existing state, though clear instances 
of the Perfect denoting completed action occur. The former 
use is illustrated in Luke 20:6; John 2:17; Acts 2:18; 
25:10; 2 Cor. 4:3, etc.; the latter in Luke 23:15; Acts 
26:26; Heb. 4:2, ete. Cf. 431. 


85. It is important to observe that the term “complete” 
or “completed” as a grammatical term does not mean ended, 
but accomplished, i.e. brought to its appropriate result, which 
result remains at the time denoted by the verb. “The Perfect, 
although it implies the performance of the action in past time, 
yet states only that it stands completed at the present time.” 
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G.MT. 44. “Das Perf. hatte zwei alttiberkommene Funktio- 
nen. LEinerseits hatte es intensiven, beziehentlich iterativen 
Sinn. ... Anderseits bezeichnete es die Handlung im Zustand 
des Vollendet- und Fertigseins.” Br. 162. 

An action which has ceased may be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist or the Imperfect quite as well as by the Perfect, 
provided only the action is thought of apart from any existing 
result of it. These tenses are indeed more frequently used 
of actions which are complete in the sense of having come to 
an end than is the Perfect. See, e.g., Gal. 4:85 rore piv... 
eSovretoate Tols Pica py ovat Geors, at that time... ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods; and 2 Cor. 7, 8; 
ov petapeAopat’ ef kal perepeAounv, I do not regret it, although 
I did regret [was regretting] it. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, affirms the existence of the normal result of the action, 
and this even though the action itself is still in progress. 
See, e.g., the Perfect rerypyxa, in 2 Tim. 4:7, quoted under 74. 

86. Since the Aorist and the Perfect both involve reference 
to a past event, the Perfect affirming the existence of the 
result of the event, and the Aorist affirming the event itself, 
without either affirming or denying the existence of the result, 
it is evident that whenever the result of the past action does 
still exist, either tense may be used, according as the writer 
wishes either to affirm the result or merely the event. In 
many cases the reason of the choice of one tense rather than 
the other is very evident and the distinction clearly marked, 
even when in accordance with the principle of 82 both tenses 
must be translated by an English Past. See, eg., 1 Cor. 15:4; 
Ort erady, Kal Ore eynyeptat TH ucpa. TH TpiTy, that he was buried, 
and that he was raised on the third day. The burial is simply 
a past event. Of the resurrection there is an existing result, 
prominently before the mind. 
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But there are naturally other cases in which, though each 
tense retains its own proper force, the two approximate very 
closely, and are used side by side of what seem -to be quite 
codrdinate facts. Instances of this approximation of the two 
tenses are especially frequent in the writings of John. See 
John 5:86, 38; 1 John 1:1; 4:9, 10; cf. also Acts 6:11 
and 15: 24. 


87. It might be supposed that the Resultative Aorist would 
be especially near in force to the Perfect. The distinction is, 
however, clearly marked. The Resultative Aorist affirms that 
an action attempted in past time was accomplished, saying 
nothing about the present result. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, belongs to all classes of verbs, not merely to those that 
imply attempt, and affirms the existence of the result of the 
past action, the occurrence of which it implies. 


88. It should be observed that the aoristic use of the Per- 
_ fect (80) is a distinct departure from the strict and proper 
\ sense of the tense in Greek. The beginnings of this departure 
are to be seen in classical Greek (G.MT. 46), and in Greek 
writers of a time later than the New Testament the tendency 
was still further developed, until the sense of difference between 
the tenses was lost. 

Meantime there grew up a new form of the Perfect, made 
as is the English Perfect, of an auxiliary denoting possession 
(in Greek éyw, as in English have) and a participle. This 
periphrastic Perfect, traces of which appear even in classical 
times (G.MT. 47), at length entirely displaced the simple 
Perfect for the expression of completed action, and the process 
by which the Perfect had become an Aorist in meaning and 
been succeeded in office as a Perfect tense by another form 
was complete. See Jebb in Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, 
pp. 826-330. In the New Testament we see the earlier stages 
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of this process. The Perfect is still, with very few exceptions, / 
a true Perfect, but it has begun to be an Aorist. In Latin this 
process was already complete so far as the assimilation of the 
Perfect and the Aorist was concerned; the new Perfect had 
not yet appeared. In modern English we see the process at a 
point midway between that represented by the Greek of the 
New Testament and that which appears in the Latin of about 
the same time. Modern German represents about the same 
stage as modern English, but a little further advanced. 

It should be borne in mind that in determining whether a 
given Perfect form is a true Perfect in sense or not, the 
proper English translation is no certain criterion, since the 
functions of the Perfect tense in the two languages differ so 
widely. Cf. 52. The Perfect emoiyxa in 2 Cor. 11:25 seems 
evidently aoristic; that it “goes quite naturally into Eng- 
lish” (S. p. 104) does not at all show that it has the usual 
force of a Greek Perfect. Many Aorists even go quite natu- 
rally and correctly into English Perfects. Cf. 46. The Per- 
fects in Luke 9: 36; 2 Cor. 12:17; Heb. 7:13 (apooéoynxev) ; 
9:18; 11:28; Rev. 3:3; 5:7 are probably also Aoristic 
Perfects, though it is possible that in all these cases the 
thought of an existing result is more or less clearly in mind 
and gives occasion to the use of the Perfect tense. The 
Perfect wérpaxey in Matt. 13:46 must be either aoristic or 
historical, probably the former (see Sophocles, Glossary, etc., 
82, 4). The evidence seems to show clearly that Matthew 
regularly used yéyova in the sense of an Aorist; some of the 
instances cannot, without violence, be otherwise explained, and 
all are naturally so explained. Mark’s use of the word is pos- 
sibly the same, but the evidence is not decisive. All other 
writers of the New Testament use the form as a true Perfect. 

Still other cases should perhaps be explained as Aoristic 
Perfects, but for the reasons mentioned in 86 it is impossible 
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to decide with certainty. While there is clear evidence that 
the Perfect tense was in the New Testament sometimes an 
Aorist in force, yet it is to be observed that the New Testa- 
ment writers had perfect command of the distinction between 
the Aorist and the Perfect. The instances of the Perfect in 
the sense of the Aorist are confined almost entirely to a few 
forms, éoxnxa, eiAnga, éwpaxa, eipnxa, and yéyova, and the use of 
each of these forms in the sense of an Aorist mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy. Thus the aoristic use of yéyova belongs 
to Matt.; of etdnda to John in Rev.; of érynxa to Paul; but 
see also Heb. 7:13. The idiom is therefore confined within 
narrow limits in the New Testament. Cf. Ev. Pet. 23, 31. 

2 Cor. 12:9 and 1 John 1:10 are probably true Perfects of 
Completed Action, the latter case being explained by v. 8. 
John 1:18; 5:37; 8:33; and Heb. 10:9 also probably con- 
vey the thought of existing result, though the use of an adverb 
of past time serves to give more prominence to the past action 
than is usually given by a Perfect tense. 


THE PLUPERFECT. 


89. The Pluperfect of Completed Action. The Plu- 
perfect is used of an action which was complete at a point 
of past time implied in the context. AA. 847; Gf. 1250, 4. 


Acts 9:21; kai wdc eis Todro eAnAVOa, and he had come hither for this 
intent. 

John 9:22; 78n yap ovverdewro of “Iovéaiot, for the Jews had agreed 
already. See also Luke 8:2; Acts 7:44; 19:32. 


90. The Pluperfect of Existing State. Verbs which 


in the Perfect denote a present state, in the Pluperfect 
denote a past state. ATA. 849,c¢; G. 1268. 
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Luke 4:41; y8ecav tov Xpiorév airév efvat, they knew that he was the 
Christ. See also John 18:16, 18; Acts 1:10. 


91. Peripurastic Form or THe Puuperrect. A peri-_ 
phrastic Pluperfect formed by adding the Perfect Participle | 
to the Imperfect of the verb eciué is somewhat frequent in the 
New Testament. In classical Greek this was already the only 
form in the third person plural of liquid and mute verbs, and 
an occasional form elsewhere. In the New Testament these 
periphrastic forms are frequently, but not at all uniformly, 
Pluperfects of existing state; about one-third of the whole 
number of instances belong to the class of Pluperfects denot- 
ing completed action, referring to the past act as well as the 
existing result. Cf. G.MT. 45. 

Matt. 26:43; joav yap airav of dpBadrpot BeBapnuevor, for their eyes 
were heavy, lit. weighed down. - 

Luke 2:26; xal qv aired Kexpnuatiopévoy tro Tod mvevpatos Tov ayiov, 
and it had been revealed to him by the.Holy Spirit. 


92. The ambiguity of the English sometimes renders it 
impossible to distinguish in translation between a Pluperfect 
of Existing State and an Historical Aorist. Thus in Acts 4: 27 
and 31 we must in both cases read were gathered, though the 
verb in the former case is an Aorist and refers to an act, and 
in the latter a Perfect and refers to a state. Cf. also the two 
verbs in Luke 15: 24. 


93. The simple Future Perfect does not occur in the New 
Testament. Respecting Luke 19:40, see B. p. 61; and the 
lexicons s.v. 


94. A periphrastic Future Perfect, expressing a future 
state, occurs in Matt. 16:19; 18:18; Luke 12:52; Heb. 
2:13. 
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TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 


95. The tenses of the dependent moods have in general no 
reference to time, but characterize the action of the verb in 
respect to its progress only, representing it as in progress, 
or completed, or indefinitely, simply as an event. HA. 851; 
G. 1272, 1273; G.MT. 85. 


96. The Present of the Dependent Moods is used to 
represent an action as in progress or as repeated. It may 
be altogether timeless, the action being thought of without 
reference to the time of its occurrence; or its time, as 
past, present, or future, may be involved in the function 
of the mood, or may be indicated by the context. 

Phil. 3:1; ra aira ypddew tytv euol pev od dxvnpoy, to be writing the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome. 

Matt. 5:23; éay ody rpoodépys 7d dapdv cov emt Td Ovaotacripioy, if 
therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 

Mark 12:33; xal 76 dyardy atréy €€ dAys Kapdias . . . mepicodrepov 
éorw mavTwv Tov dAoKa’TwpdTwY Kal Ovotdy, and to love him with 


all the heart... is much more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 


97. Prripurastic Form oF THE PResENT. A periphras- 
tic Present Infinitive, formed by adding a Present Participle 
to the Present Infinitive of eciu/, and a periphrastic Present 
Imperative, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Present Imperative of ez, occur rarely in the New Testament. 
Luke 9:18; 11:1; Matt. 5:25; Luke 19:17. Cf. 20, and 
431. 


98. The Aorist of the Dependent Moods represents 
the action expressed by the verb as a simple event or fact, 
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without reference either to its progress or to the existence 
of its result. As in the Indicative the verb may be indefi- 
nite, inceptive or resultative (cf. 35), and when indefinite 
may refer to a momentary or extended action or to a 
series of events (cf. 39). 

The time of the action, if indicated at all, is shown, not 
by the tense, but by some fact outside of it. 


An Aorist Subjunctive after édv, drav, ws etc. is sometimes properly 
translated by a Perfect or Future Perfect, but only because the context 
shows that the action is to precede that of the principal verb. In the 
great majority of cases a Present Subjunctive or a Future is the best 
translation. See examples under 250, 285, 303, 322. 


Luke 9: 54; cimapev wip. xaraBijvat, shall we bid fire to come down? 

John 15:9; peivare év wy dydary i) pas abide ye in my love. 

Luke 17:4; xai éav éxraxis ris qucpas apaptyoy cis of . . . ddbyoets 
aired, and if he sin against thee seven times in the day . . . thou shalt 
Sorgive him. 

Acts 15:13; pera 88 7d ovyjoat abrovs, dmexpiOn "IdxwBos, and after 
they had become silent, James answered. 

Acts 11:17; éyo ris juny Suvards KwAtoa tov Oedv, who was I that I 
could withstand God ? 


Rem. Compare the Presents and Aorists in the following examples: 


Matt. 6:11; rév dprov pov tov emiovorov Sos Hyty onpepov, give us 
this day our daily bread. 

Luke 11:3; rév dprov yyav tov emovotoy didov qyiv Td Kal jyépay, 
give us day by day our daily bread. 

Acts 18:9; py Pood, dAAG AdAeL Kal pi oLwmyoys, be not in fear, but 
[continue to] speak and hold not thy peace. 

Matt. 5:17; ot« 7AOov Kataddoat ddAAG TANPGCaL, I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. 

John 9:4; Fuas Set épydlecOar Ta epya rot méupavros pe ews Huepa 
éariv, we must work [be doing] the works of him that sent me while 
it is day. 


99. The Future Optative does not occur in the New Tes- 
tament. 
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The Future Infinitive denotes time relatively to the time of 
the principal verb. It is thus an exception to the general prin- 
ciple of the timelessness of the dependent moods. 


Acts 23:30; pnvvbedons Sé por émiBovdds eis Tov dvdpa eoecOat, and 
when it was shown to me that there would be a plot against the man. 


100. The Infinitive peAdav with the Infinitive of another 
verb dependent on it has the force of a Future Infinitive of the 
latter verb. The dependent Infinitive is usually a Present, 
sometimes a Future. It is regularly a Future in the New 
Testament in the case of the verb eipé. 

Acts 28:6; of 8& mpoceddxwy aitov pédAAaw mipmpacbat 7 Katamirreiv 


ddvw vexpov, but they expected that he would swell or fall down sud- 
denly. See also Acts 19:27; 27:10, etc. 


101. The Perfect of the Dependent Moods is used of 
completed action. As in the Indicative, the thought may 
be directed both to the action and its result, or only to the 
result. The time of the action is indicated, as in the 
Present and Aorist, not by the tense but by the context or 
by the function of the mood. 

Acts 25:25; éya d& kareAaBounv pydev déiov airov Oavdrov werpaxévat, 
but I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death. 
Acts 26:32; droAcAvobat edivaro 6 dvOpuros ovTos, this man might have 


been set at liberty. 
Mark 4:39; Suda, rediuwoo, peace, be still. 


102. An InTEnsivE PERFECT may occur in the dependent 
moods as in the Indicative. 


1 Tim. 6:17; rots rAovotots év TG viv alive rapdyyeAXe py SYyAOdpovely 
py de HAmiKévat ert wAOvTOU ddyASTyTL, charge them that are rich in this 
present world, that they be not high minded, nor have their hope set on 
the uncertainty of riches. 
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103. PeripHrastic Form or tur Prrrect. In the New 
Testament as in classical Greek, the Perfect Subjunctive Pas- 
sive is formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the Present 
Subjunctive of the verb «ud These forms are in the New 
Testament most commonly Perfects of Existing State. John 
16:24; 17:19; 2 Cor. 1:9; etc. See also Luke 12:35, 
which furnishes an instance of a periphrastic Perfect Impera- 
tive, enjoining the maintenance of the state denoted by the 
Perfect Participle. Cf. 20 and 4381. 


104, Tenses or THE INFINITIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 
The general principle that the tenses of the dependent moods 
characterize the action of the verb only as respects progress 
and are properly timeless holds also respecting the Infinitive 
after prepositions. The Infinitive itself is properly timeless, 
though the time-relation is usually suggested by the meaning 
of the preposition or by this combined with that which the 
tense implies respecting the progress of the action. 


105. By yerd with the Infinitive antecedence of the action denoted by 
the Infinitive to that denoted by the principal verb is expressed, but this 
meaning manifestly lies in the preposition, not in the tense of the verb. 
That the Aorist Infinitive is almost constantly used (the Perfect occurs 
once, Heb. 10:15) is natural, since in dating one event by another the 
latter is usually conceived of simply as an event without reference to its 
progress. See Matt. 26:32; Luke 12:5; Acts 1:3; 1 Cor. 11:25, etc. 


106. By xpé with the Infinitive antecedence of the action of the prin- 
cipal verb to that of the Infinitive is expressed, and the action of the 
Infinitive is accordingly relatively future. But here also the time relation 
is expressed wholly by the preposition. The reason for the almost uniform 
use of the Aorist (the Present efva: occurs John 17:5) is the same as in 
the case of werd. See Luke 2:21; 22:15; John 1: 48. 


107. After e’s and wpés the Infinitive usually refers to an action which 
is future with respect to the principal verb. This also results from the 
meaning of the prepositions, which, expressing purpose or tendency, 
necessarily point to an action subsequent to that of the verb which the 
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prepositional phrase limits. When wpés means with reference to, the time- 
relation is indicated only by the necessary relation of the things spoken 
of. See Luke 18:1. All three tenses of the Infinitive occur after ets 
and both Present and Aorist after mpés, the difference marked by the tense 
being not of time but of progress. See Rom. 12:2; Phil. 1:23; Heb. 
11:3; Matt. 6:1; Mark 13:22. Cf. 409-414. 


108. After dd the three Infinitives distinguish the action as respects 
the writer’s conception of its progress, as continued, completed, or indefi- 
nite. Time relations are secondary and suggested. The Aorist Infinitive 
occurs only in Matt. 24:12, where 7d rAnOuvOjva rHv dvoulay apparently 
refers to the multiplication of iniquity as a fact of that time without 
exclusive reference to its preceding the action of the principal verb. The 
Present Infinitive refers to action in progress usually shown by the con- 
text to be contemporaneous with the action of the principal verb. See 
Matt. 13:5, 6; Acts 12:20; Heb. 10:2; Jas.4:2. The Perfect Infini- 
tive has its usual force, denoting an action standing complete. The time 
of the state of completeness appears from the context; it is usually that 
of the principal verb. See Acts 8:11; 18:2; 27:9; butcf. Mark 5:4, 
where dedéo@ac denotes an action whose result was existing, not at the 
time of speaking, but at an earlier time. Cf. 408. 


109, After év we naturally expect to find only the Present Infinitive, 
the preposition by its meaning suggesting an action thought of as in 
progress ; and this is indeed the more common usage. Luke, however, 
who uses év with the Infinitive far more frequently than all the other New 
Testament writers, has év with the Aorist Infinitive nine times, and the 
same construction occurs in Hebrews twice, and in 1 Corinthians once. 
Since the Aorist Infinitive conceives of an action simply as an event with- 
out thought of its continuance, it is natural to take é» with it in the same 
sense which the preposition bears with nouns which denote an event rather 
than a continued action or state (cf. 98), viz. as marking the time at which 
the action expressed by the principal verb takes place. The preposition 
in this sense does not seem necessarily to denote exact coincidence, but 
in no case expresses antecedence. In 1 Cor. 11:21 and Heb. 3:12 the 
action of the Infinitive cannot be antecedent to that of the principal verb ; 
see also Gen. 19:16. In Luke 9:34 such a relation is very difficult, 
and in Luke 14:1 improbable in view of the Imperfect tense following. 
In Luke 2:27; 11:37; 19:15; 24:30; Acts 11: 15, the action denoted 
by the Infinitive, strictly speaking, precedes the action of the principal 
verb, yet may be thought of by the writer as marking more or less exactly 
the time at which the action of the verb takes place. As respects the 
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relation of the action to that of the principal verb, the Aorist Infinitive 
after év may be compared to the Aorist Indicative after dre, which simply 
marks in general the time of the event denoted by the principal verb, 
leaving it to the context to indicate the precise nature of the chronological 
relation. See Matt. 12:3; 21:34; 27:31; John 19:6, 30. Similarly 
indefinite is the use of the English preposition on with verbal nouns, as, 
e.g., On the completion of his twenty-sirst year he becomes of legal age; 
On the arrival of the train the procession will be formed. Luke 3:21 
cannot in view of the Aorist tense be rendered, while all the people were 
being baptized, nor in view of the preposition év, after all the people had 
been baptized, but must be understood as affirming that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred at the time (in general) of the baptism of all the people. 
Luke 9:86 can only mean, when the voice came, a meaning entirely 
appropriate to the context. Cf. 415. : 


110. THe Tenses or THE Depenpent Moops in Inpr- 
rEcT Discourse. The Optative and Infinitive in indirect 
discourse preserve the conception of the action as respects 
progress which belonged to the direct discourse. The Present 
Optative and Infinitive represent tense forms which in the 
direct discourse denoted action in progress. Similarly the 
Aorist of these moods represents forms which expressed action 
indefinitely, and the Perfect stands for forms denoting com- 
pleted action. The Future represents a Future Indicative of 
the direct discourse. In the majority of cases each tense of 
the Optative or Infinitive in indirect discourse stands for the 
same tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct form. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, strictly speaking, the dependent 
moods in indirect discourse express time-relations. The cor- 
respondence of tenses probably rather results from the neces- 
sity of preserving the original conception of the action as 
respects its progress, and the time-relation is conveyed by the 
context rather than by the tense of the verb. 


Rem. Cf. Br. 161. ‘‘Der opt. und inf. aor. von vergangenen Hand- 
lungen als Vertreter des ind. aor. in der or. obl. entbehrten ebenso wie opt. 
und inf, praes. (§ 158) des Ausdrucks der Zeitbeziehung, die nur aus der 
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Natur der in der Rede in Verbindung gebrachten Verbalbegriffe oder aus 
der ganzen in Rede stehenden Situation erkannt wurde.” Cf. G.MT. 
85, contra. 


111. The Present Optative in indirect discourse in the New 
Testament usually represents the Present Indicative of the 
direct form. Luke 1:29; 3:15; Acts 17:11; etc. In Acts 
25:16, it stands for a Present Subjunctive of the direct form. 
The Optative with dé is taken unchanged from the direct dis- 
course. Luke 1:62; 6:11; etc. The Aorist Optative occurs 
in indirect discourse only in Acts 25:16, where it represents 
a Subjunctive of the direct form referring to the future. 
Neither the Perfect Optative nor the Future Optative occurs in 
the New Testament. 


112. The Present Infinitive in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament stands for the Present Indicative of the direct 
form. Matt. 22:23; Luke 11:18; 20:41; Acts 4:32; 1 Cor. 
7:36; 1 John 2:9. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive rep- 
resents the Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse. Luke 
22:34; John 12:29; Acts 14:19; 2 Tim. 2:18. The Pres- 
ent Infinitive as the representative of the Imperfect, and the 
Perfect Infinitive as the -representative of the Pluperfect 
(G.MT. 119, 123) apparently do not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Future Infinitive is, as stated above (99), an 
exception to the general rule of the timelessness of the de- 
pendent moods. It represents a Future Indicative of the 
direct form. John 21:25; Acts 23:30; Heb. 3:18. 


113. The Aorist Infinitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in classical Greek, as a regular construction after verbs 
signifying to hope, to promise, to swear, to command, etc. In 
this case the action denoted by the Aorist Infinitive is, by the 
nature of the case, future with reference to that of the princi- 
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pal verb, but this time-relation is not expressed by the tense. 
The Aorist Infinitive is here as elsewhere timeless. These 
instances, though closely akin in force to those of indirect 
discourse, are not usually included under that head. Cf. 
G.MT. 684. 


114. The Aorist Infinitive referring to what is future with 
reference to the principal verb also occurs in a few instances 
after verbs of assertion. These must be accounted cases in 
which the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse is timeless. 
Luke 24:46; dre otrws yéyparrat rabely Tov xpiorov Kal dvacTivas éx 

vexp@v TH TpiTy Huépa, thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, 

and rise again from the dead the third day. See also Luke 2:26; 

Acts 3:18. Cf. Hom. Od. 2. 171, pypi reAevtn Pivot arava, the 

accomplishment being still future (Carter in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891, 

p. 5). Plat. Euthyd. 278, C. earny émideracban thy wpotpertiKny 

coduay, they said that they would give a sample of the hortatory wisdom. 

Protag. 316, C. rodro 8 olerai of pddtora yevéoOat, ei coi Evyyevotto, 

and he supposes that he would be most likely to attain this if he should 

associate with you; and other examples in Riddell, Digest of Platonic 

Idioms, § 81; also in G.MT. 127. 

There is apparently no instance in the New Testament of 
the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse representing the 
Aorist Indicative of the direct form. Cf. 390. 


TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


115. The participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective; it de- 
scribes its subject as a doer of the action denoted by the verb. 
For the proper understanding of a participle three things must 
be observed : 

(a) The grammatical agreement. 

(b) The use of the tense. 

(c) The modal significance, or logical force. 
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116. In grammatical agreement, a participle follows the 
rule for adjectives, agreeing with its noun or pronoun in gen- 
der, number, and case. 


117. The logical force of the participle, usually the most 
important consideration from the point of view of interpreta- 
tion, will be treated at a later point. See 419 ff. The matter 
now under consideration is the significance of the tense of a 
participle. 


118. The tenses of the participle, like those of the other 
dependent moods, do not, in general, in themselves denote time. 
To this general rule the Future Participle is the leading ex- 
ception, its functions being such as necessarily to express time- 
relations. ‘The fundamental distinguishing mark of each of 
the other tenses is the same for the participle as for the 
dependent moods in general. The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefinitely; the 
Perfect, completed action. These distinctions, however, im- 
pose certain limitations upon the classes of events which may 
be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus indirectly 
and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indica- 
tion of the time-relation of the event denoted by it. Since for 
purposes of interpretation it is often needful to define the 
time-relation of an event expressed by the participle, it becomes 
expedient to treat the tenses of the participle apart from 
those of the dependent moods in general. 


THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


119. The Present Participle of Simultaneous Action. 
The Present Participle most frequently denotes an action 
in progress, simultaneous with the action of the principal 


verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 
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Mark 16:20; éxeivor Se eéeXOdvres exypvéay mavraxod, Tod Kvpiou 
ouvepyotvros, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them. 

Acts 10:44; ére Aadodvros rod Ilérpov 7a fnyara tatta éremece Td 
mvedpa, TO aytov éxi wavtas Tovs dkovovtas Tav Adyov, while Peter 
was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. 


Rem. The action of the verb and that of the participle may be of the 
same extent (Mark 16:20), but are not necessarily so. Oftener the 
action of the verb falls within the period covered by the participle (Acts 
10: 44). 

Even a subsequent action is occasionally expressed by a Present 
Participle, which in this case stands after the verb. Cf. 145. 

Acts 19:9; dddpicey tors pabytas, Kal jucpav Siareyouevos év TH 
oxory Tupdvov, he separated the disciples, reasoning daily in the 

school of Tyrannus. See also Acts 17:13; 18:28. 


120. The Present Participle of Identical Action. 
The Present Participle not infrequently denotes the same 
action which is expressed by the verb of the clause in 
which it stands. 


John 6:6; tovro dé ddeyey retpdlwy adrdv, and this he said trying him. 
See also Matt. 27:41; John 21:19; Acts 9:22; Gal. 3:23. 


121. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. The relation between the different points of 
view varies greatly. It may be the relation of fact to method, 
as in Acts 9:22; 15:24, 29; of outward form to inner sig- 
nificance or quality, as in Luke 22:65; or of act to purpose 
or result, as in Matt. 16:1; John 6:6. 


122. A Present Participle of Identical Action, since it de- 
notes action in progress, most naturally accompanies a verb 
denoting action in progress. Sometimes, however, a Pres- 
ent Participle accompanies an Aorist verb denoting the same 
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action; regularly so in the phrase dmrexpivaro (dzexpi0n) éywr 3 
see Mark 15:9; Luke 3:16; John 1:26; etc. 


Acts 15:24; érdpagay tpas Adyors dvacxevdluvres Tas Yuyds Duar, 
they have troubled you with words, subverting your souls. See also 
Acts 1:3; 22:4; Gen. 43:6. 


Similarly a Present Participle representing the action as in 


progress, may accompany an Aoristic Future, which conceives 
of it simply as anevent. Acts 15:29; 1 Mace. 12: 22, 


123. The General Present Participle. The Present 
Participle is also used without reference to time or prog- 
ress, simply defining its subject as belonging to a certain 
class, z7.e. the class of those who do the action denoted 
by the verb. The participle in this case becomes a simple 
adjective or noun and is, like any other adjective or noun, 
timeless and indefinite. B. pp. 296f.; WM. p. 444; WT. 
p- 853. 

Acts 10:22; Kopvydtos éxatovrdpyys, dvyp Sikatos Kal oBovpevos 
tov Gedy, Cornelius a centurion, a righteous and God-fearing man. 

Mark 5:16; was éyévero To SatpoviLouév, what had happened to the 
demoniac. 

Gal. 6:6; kowwveirw 8& 6 KaTnxodpevos Tov Adyov TH KaTyXodvTL év 


maow dyabots, but let him that is taught in the word communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things. 


124. A class may consist of those who habitually or con- 
stantly do a given act, or of those who once do the act the 
single doing of which is the mark of the class. The former 
case is illustrated in Matt. 5:6; the latter in Rev. 14:13. 


Matt. 5:6; paxdpiot of revavres Kai Supdvres THv SixaLocvvyy, blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

Rev. 14:13; paxdptot of vexpol of év Kupiw droOvjoKovres, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. See also Matt. 7:13. 
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In the first class of cases the Present Participle only can be 
used; in the second class either an Aorist (as in Matt. 23: 20; 
26:52; John 16: 2, et al.) or a Present may occur, and that, 
either in the plural designating the class as such, or in the 
singular designating an individual of the class. 


Thus ravri dvépdry meprrenvonery (Gal. 5:3; cf. 6: 13) does not mean, 
to every man that is wont to be circumcised, but, to every man that is 
circumcised, i.e. that receives circumcision (R.V., correctly though not 
literally). So also in Heb. 5:1 AauBavduevos does not mean, one that is 
wont to be taken, but, that is taken. Being once taken is the mark of the 
class here referred to, as being once circumcised is the mark of the class 
referred to in Gal. 5:3. The customariness applies not to the action of 
the individual member of the class, but to that of the class as a whole 3 as 
in Heb. 5:1, the Present Indicative xa@icrara: may be rendered, is wont 
to be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be [repeatedly] 
appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each that he is appointed. Cf. 125. 
In Luke 16:18 ras 6 dmodvwy means not, every one that is wont to 
divorce, still less, every one that has divorced, but, every one that divorces. 


125. Through the ambiguity of the English Passive form, 
such Present Participles as those just referred to (124) are 
easily taken by the English interpreter as equivalent to Per- 
fect Participles, but always to the greater or less distortion of 
the meaning of the passage.’ 


Thus in Gal. 5:3 (see 124) reprreuvouévyis not equivalent to a Perfect, 
every circumcised man. The apostle is not speaking of circumcjsion as 
an accomplished fact, but of becoming circumcised. Similarly Heb. 5:1 
refers not to one that has been taken (German: ist yenommen worden), 
but that is taken (German: wird genommen). In Heb. 5:4 kadoduevos 
is one that is (not, has been) called. In Luke 13:28, el é6dlyorr of 


1 This ambiguity of the English may be illustrated by the form is 
written. In the sentence, It is written in your law, etc., is written is a 
Perfect of Existing State, and is expressed by the Greek Perlect yéyparrau. 
The German would be ist geschrieben. Inthe sentence, The name of each 
scholar is written in the register as he enters the school, the same form 
is a Present of customary action, and would be expressed in Greek by 
ypdgera, and in German by wird geschrieben. 
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cwfbpuevor, the participle is undoubtedly a General Present, the inquiry 
being neither on the one hand as to the number of those that are already 
saved (Perfect of Existing State) or that have been saved (Perfect of Com- 
pleted Action) nor, on the other, with reference to those that are being 
saved (Progressive Present of Simultaneous Action), but with reference 
to those that are [i.e. become] saved. Cf. Luther’s version, meinst du, 
dass wenige selig werden? and Weizsicker’s, sind es wenige, die gerettet 
werden? 

The same participle in Acts 2:47; 1 Cor.1:18; 2 Cor. 2:15, may 
be understood in the same way, and be rendered, we that are (in the sense 
we that become) saved, or may be taken as in R.V. as a Progressive 
Present of Simultaneous Action. It cannot mean the saved in the sense 
of those that have been saved. The statement of Dr. 7. W. Chambers in 
J.B.L. June 1886, p. 40, that ‘‘ the passive participle of the present tense 
in Greek is often, if not generally, used to express a completed action,”’ 
is wholly incorrect, and derives all its verisimilitude from the ambiguity 
of the English Passive forms. 


126. A General Present Participle sometimes occurs in the singular 
when the person to whom it refers constitutes the class designated. ‘This 
limitation of the phrase to an individual is accomplished, however, not by 
the participle, but by its limitations. John 13:11, rdv rapadidévra abréy, 
probably means simply his betrayer. The participle rapad:éovs alone 
designates any one belonging to the class of betrayers. It is the addition 
of the article and an object that restricts the participle to one person. 


127. The Present Participle for the Imperfect. The 
Present Participle is also sometimes used as an Imperfect 


to denote a continued action antecedent to that of the 
principal verb. HA. 856, a; G. 1289; G.MT. 140. 


Matt. 2:20; reOvyxacw yap of Lyrodyres THY WuxHv Tov waLdiov, for 
they are dead that were seeking the young child’s life. See also 
John 12:17; Acts 4:34 (cf. v. 87); 10:7; Gal. 1:23. 


128. The following uses of the Present Participle are 
closely analogous to the uses of the Present Indicative already 
described under similar names. They are of somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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129. (a) THE Conative Present. 


Matt. 23:13 (WH. et al., 14); o¥8 rots eioepyouevous ddiere cicedOety, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter. See also Acts 
28 ; 23. 


130. (6) Tue Present ror THE Futures, the action de- 
noted being thought of as future with reference to the time of 
the principal verb. 


Acts 21:3; éxelce yap 16 mAolov Hv amrodoptilopevov Tov youov, for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden. 


131. (c) Tue Present or Past AcTION sTILL In PROGRESS, 
the action denoted beginning before the action of the principal 
verb and continuing in progress at the time denoted by the 
latter. 

Acts 9:33; evpev dt éxet dvOpwrdv twa dvouate Aiviay é& érdv dxTd 
kaTaxeipevov eri kpaBarrov, and there he found a certain man named 


4ineas, who had been lying on a bed eight years. See also Matt. 
9:20; Mark 5:25; Luke 8:43; John 5:5; Acts 24:10. 


THE AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


182. The general statement made under 118, that the 
tenses of the participle do not in general in themselves denote 
time, applies also to the Aorist Participle. It is very impor- 
tant for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that 
it be borne in mind that the proper and leading function of the 
tense is not to express time, but to mark the fact that the 
action of the verb is conceived of indefinitely, as a simple 
event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker 
or of the principal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of 
the form. The action denoted by the Aorist Participle may 
be past, present, or future with reference to the speaker, and 
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antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of 
the principal verb. The Aorist Participle, like the participles 
of the other tenses, may be most simply thought of as a noun 
or adjective, the designation of one who performs the action 
denoted by the verb, and like any other noun or adjective 
timeless. The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that 
it expresses a different time-relation from that expressed by 
the Present or Perfect, but that it conceives of the action de- 
noted by it, not as in progress (Present), nor as an existing. 
result (Perfect), but as a simple fact. Such an adjective or 
noun will not ordinarily be used if contemporaneousness 
with the action of the principal verb is distinctly in mind, 
since contemporaneousness suggests action in progress, and 
action in progress is expressed, not by the Aorist, but by 
the Present tense. Nor will it be used when the mind 
distinctly contemplates the existence of the result of the 
action, it being the function, not of the Aorist, but of 
the Perfect, to express existing result. Nor, again, will 
the Aorist noun be used if the writer desires distinctly 
to indicate that the doer of the action will perform it in 
time subsequent to that of the principal verb, the Aorist be- 
ing incapable in itself of suggesting subsequence or futurity. 
But, when these cases have been excluded, there remains a 
considerable variety of relations to which the Aorist is appli- 
cable, the common mark of them all being that the action 
denoted by the participle is thought of simply as an event. 
Among these various relations the case of action antecedent 
to that of the principal verb furnishes the largest number 
of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading 
use of the Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some 
extent reacted on the meaning of the tense,so that there is 
associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, and wholly 
subordinate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. 
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Yet this use is no more than the other uses a primary function 
of the tense, nor did it ever displace the others, or force them’ 
into a position of subordination or abnormality. The instances 
in which the action denoted by the participle is not antecedent 
to the action of the principal verb are as normal as that in 
which it is so, and were evidently so recognized alike in clas- 
sical and in New Testament Greek. The Aorist Participle of 
Antecedent Action does not denote antecedence; it is used of 
antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past time, but in some other way. 
The same principle holds respecting all the uses of this tense. 
The following section (133) is accordingly a definition of the 
constant function of the Aorist Participle, while 134, 139, and 
142 enumerate the classes of events with reference to which it 
may be used. 


Rem. Compare the following statements of modern grammarians: 


‘Since the participle, like the other non-augmented forms of the 
aorist, has nothing whatever to do with the denotation of past time, and 
since time previous to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the yarticiple became used 
in this sense. But the enigma is solved when we examine the nature of 
the aorist and participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. The action which is denoted by the finite 
verb is the principal one. When the secondary action continues side by 
side with the principal action, it must stand [wapararcxés] in the participle 
of the present; if, again, referred to the future, the proper sign of the 
future is needed ; and similarly, the perfect participle serves to express 
an action regarded as complete in reference to the principal action. If, 
however, it is intended to denote the secondary action without any 
reference to continuousness and completion and futurity, but merely 
as a point or moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed, by a sort of necessity, regard a point which 
is fixed in reference to another action as prior to it, but, strictly 
speaking, this notion of priority in past time is not signified by the 
aorist participle.’’ — Curtius, Elucidations of the Student’s Greek Gram- 
mar, pp. 216 f. 
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‘+ An und fiir sich bezeichnet das aoristische Particip ebenso wenig als 
irgend eine andere aoristische Form ausser dem Indicativ, der in seinem 
Augment ein deutliches Merkmal der Vergangenheit hat, etwas Vergan- 
genes, Das Particip des kiirzesten und von uns genauer betrachteten 
Aorists, dessen Stamm eben nur die Verbalgrundform selbst ist, ist also 
nur Particip an und fiir sich, das heisst es bezeichnet eine Handlung, mit 
der noch kein Satz als abgeschlossen gedacht werden soll; im Uebrigen 
liegt sein Characteristisches fiir uns nur darin, dass es als aoristisches 
Particip nicht wie das priasentische Particip auch die Bedeutung der 
Dauer in sich enthalt, sondern etwas bezeichnet, bei dem die Zeitdauer, 
die es in Anspruch genommen, nicht weiter in Frage kommen, oder das 
iiberhaupt nur als ganz kurze Zeit dauernd bezeichnet werden soll.’’ 
— Leo Meyer, Griechische Aoriste, pp. 124, 125. 


“In satzen wie éredy elrev, dye; elrav ratra dja; édv te pdywour, 
dvacrjoovrar (Xen. An. IV. 5, 8) erschien die syntaktisch untergeordnete 
aoristische Handlung gegentiber dem anderen Vorgang darum als vergan- 
gen, weil die beiden Handlungen sachlich verschieden waren. Das Bedeu- 
tungsmoment der ungeteilten Vollstindigkeit und Abgeschlossenheit der 
Handlung liess die Vorstellung, dass die Haupthandlung in den Verlauf 
der Nebenhandlung hineinfalle und neben ihr hergehe (Gleichzeitigkeit), 
nicht zu. Die Vorstellung der Vergangenheit in Bezug auf das Haupt- 
verbum war also nicht durch die Aoristform an sich, sondern durch die 
besondere Natur der beiden Verbalbegriffe, die zu einander in Beziehung 
gesetzt wurden, gegeben. Man erkennt diesen Sachverhalt am besten 
durch Vergleichung mit Sitzen wie E98, cal Ban ératocovra Tux oy Kara 
dekidy Guov, Herod. 5, 24, ef érolnoas dmixduevos, Xen. An. I. 8, 17, Bov- 
Aolunv & Av dxovros driv Kupov dadeiv abrov dredOwv, Thuk, 6, 4, érece dé 
éyyirara éxrw Kal éxardy pera thy oerépav olxioww Tedgo ’Axpdyavra 
@xKiay, Thy wav wodwv amd TOD’ Axpdyovros worayod dvoudcarres, olkicras 5é 
momoavres "Apistovouy kal Tvorldov, vouima dé ra Tedgwv ddvres, wo die 
Vorstellung einer Zeitverschiedenheit darum nicht entstehen konnte, 
weil es sich um ein und denselben Vorgang handelte und das Partizip 
oder die Partizipien nur eine, beziehungsweise mehrere besondere Seiten 
der Handlung des regierenden Verbums zum Ausdruck brachten.’’ — 
Br. 161. 


133. The Aorist Participle is used of an action con- 
ceived of as a simple event. 

It may be used with reference to an action or event in 
its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to the inception 
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of a state (inceptive), or with reference to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt (resultative). When indefinite it may 
be used of momentary or extended actions or of a series of 
events. Cf. 35, and 39, and see examples below. 


134. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action. 
The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action 
antecedent in time to the action of the principal verb. 


Matt. 4:2; kal ynorevcas Huepas Teccepdxovra Kai viKTas Tecoepd- 
Kova. vaTepoy ézeivacev, and having fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 

Mark 1:31; pyepev airyv kparyoas Tis xetpds, and taking her by the 
hand he raised her up. 

John 5:13; 6 8& iabels ovx yde tis éorwy, but he that had been healed 
wist not who it was. 

Acts 14:19; xat weécavres Tots dyAous Kai AOdoavres Tov Taddov, 
Zovpov Ew THs woAews, and having persuaded the multitudes they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 

Acts 27:13; 8d&avres ris mpobécews Kexparnxéevat dpavres aoocov 
mapercyovto THv Kpyrny, supposing that they had obtained their pur- 
pose, they weighed anchor, and sailed along Crete. 

Rom. 5:1; dixowbévres odv ex ricrews cipnvyv exwpev mpds Tov Gedy, 
having therefore been justified by faith, let us have peace with God. 

1 Cor. 1:4; evxapiora tO Ged . . . ext TH xapite Tod Oeod TH Sofeioy 
tiv, I thank God . . . for the grace of God which was given you. 

Col. 1:3, 4; edyapiorodpev TS Oed . . . dxovoavtes THY mioTW ipiar, 
we give thanks to God . . . having heard of your faith. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mdpxov dvadaBwv dye wera ceavrod, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. 


135. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is fre- 
quently used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
clause; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations which govern the 
position of any other noun or adjective in similar construction. 
See John 5:13; 1 Cor. 1:4, above. 
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136. It is still more frequently used adverbially and is 
equivalent to an adverbial clause or codrdinate verb with and ; 
in this case the article does not occur, and the participle 
usually precedes the verb, but sometimes follows it. See 
Rom. 5:1; and Col. 1:3, 4 (134). 


137. In some instances of the Aorist Participle of Ante- 
cedent Action, it is the inception of the action only which pre- 
cedes the action of the principal verb. And this occurs not 
only in verbs of state (cf. 35, and see Mark 5:33; Acts 23:1), 
but also in verbs of action, which in the Indicative are not 
inceptive. Acts 27:13 (134); 18:27; 2 Tim. 4: 10. 


138. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is by no 
means always best translated into English by the so-called 
Perfect Participle. The English Present Participle is very 
frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent ac- 
tion, and that, too, without implying that the action is thought 
of as in progress. It is accordingly in many cases the best 
translation of an Aorist Participle. See Mark 1:31 (134); 
also Mark 5:36; Acts 13:16, R.V. Frequently also the 
Aorist Participle of the Greek is best reproduced in English 
by a finite verb with and. See Acts 14:19; 27:13; 2 Tim. 
4:11 (134); also Luke 21:1; Acts 21:1; Acts 10:23, R.V. 


139. The Aorist Participle of Identical Action. The 
Aorist Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb not 


infrequently denotes the same action that is expressed 
by the verb. HA. 856,b; G. 1290; G.MT. 150. 


Matt. 27:4; yaprov mapadods ata dixatov, I sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood. 

Acts 10:33; ov Te Kad@s éroinoas tapayevopevos, and thou hast well 
done that thou hast come. See also Matt. 19:27 (and the numerous 
instances of the phrase dzroxpiels elev); Acts27:3; 1 Cor. 15:18; 
Eph. 1:9; Heb. 7:27; Gen. 48: 5. 
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140. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. Respecting this difference in point of view, 
see 121. 


141. An Aorist Participle of Identical Action most fre- 
quently accompanies an Aorist verb, both verb and participle 
thus describing the action indefinitely as a simple event. It 
occurs also with the Future, with which as an aoristic tense 
it is entirely appropriate (Luke 9:25; 3 John 6), with the 
Present and Imperfect (Mark 8:29; Acts 7:26), and with the 
Perfect (Acts 13:33; 1 Sam. 12:19). 


142. The Aorist Participle used attributively as the equiva- 
lent of a relative clause sometimes refers to an action subse- 
quent to that of the principal verb, though antecedent to the 
time of the speaker. Instances occur both in classical Greek 
(see G.MT. 152; Carter and Humphreys in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891) 
and in the New Testament. 

Acts 1:16; 9v mpocire 7d rvetua Td Gytov 8a oTduatos Aaveid epi 
Tovda rod yevopevor Sdnyod Tos ovAAaBovow “Incoiv, which the Holy 
Spirit spake before by the mouth of David concerning Judas who be- 
came guide to them that took Jesus. See also Matt. 10:4; 11:21; 
John 11:2; Col. 1:8. 

143. It should be clearly observed that the participle in 
these cases does not by its tense denote either antecedence to 
the time of speaking or subsequence to that of the principal 
verb. The participle is properly timeless, and the time-rela- 
tions are learned from the context or outside sources. 


144. Whether the Aorist Participle used adverbially, as the 
equivalent of an adverbial or coérdinate clause, ever refers to 
an action subsequent to that of the principal verb is more 
difficult to determine. No certain instance has been observed 
in classical Greek, though several possible ones occur. See 
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Dem. XIX. (F.L.) 255 (423) cited by Carter, and Thue. II. 
49, 2, cited by Humphreys, in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891. See also 
Hom. Il. E. 869; N. 35, and Pindar, Pyth. IV. 189. 


145. The New Testament furnishes one almost indubitable 
instance of an Aorist Participle so used if we accept the best 
attested text. 

Acts 25:13, ’Aypérmas 6 Baotreds Kai Bepvixn xatyvryoay eis Katoa- 


play doracdpevot Tov Potov, Agrippa the King and Bernice arrived 
at Cesarea and saluted Festus. 


The doubt concerning the text rests not on the insufficiency 
of the documentary evidence, but on the rarity of this use of 
the participle. Cf. Hort in WH. II. App. p. 100. “The 
authority for -duevo. is absolutely overwhelming, and as a 
matter of transmission -duevo. can only be a correction. Yet 
it is difficult to remain satisfied that there is no prior corrup- 
tion of some kind.” With this case should also be compared 
Acts 16:23; 22:24; 23:35; 24:23, where the participle, 
which is without the article and follows the verb, is most 
naturally interpreted as referring to an action subsequent in 
thought and fact to that of the verb which it follows, and 
equivalent to xaé with a coérdinate verb. These instances are 
perhaps due to Aramaic influence. See Ma. § 76.d; and cf. 
Dan. 2 : 26, 27; 3:18, 24, 26, 27, ete. 

In Rom. 4:19, xal wh dodevhoas rH lore Karevdnoev 7d éavtod cpa 
[767] vevexpwuévor, the participle dcGevjoas, though preceding the verb, is 
naturally interpreted as referring to a (conceived) result of the action 
denoted by xarevénoev. It is in that case an inceptive Aorist Participle 
denoting a subsequent action. Its position is doubtless due to the 
emphasis laid upon it. In Heb. 9: 12 the symmetry of the figure is best 
preserved if edpduevos is thought of as referring to an action subsequent to 
that of elo#\Gev. But it is possible that elo#AGev is used to describe the 
whole highpriestly act, including both the entrance into the holy place and 


the subsequent offering of the blood, and that etpduevos is thus a participle 
of identical action. In either case it should be translated not having 
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obtained as in 2.V., but obtaining or and obtained. In Phil. 2: 7 yevdyevos 
is related to \aBwy as a participle of identical action ; the relation of \aBuy 
to éxévwoev is less certain. It may denote the same action as éxévwoev 
viewed from the opposite point of view (identical action), or may be 
thought of as an additional fact (subsequent action) to éxévwoev, In Rom. 
4:21 the participles dovs and rAnpodopnfels may be understood as together 
defining éveduvvapwdn 7H wlaTe, though dos is strictly subsequent to éveduva- 
46m. Somewhat similar is 1 Pet. 3:18, where {woronGeis is clearly subse- 
quent to dré@avev [or éradev}, but is probably to be taken together with 
Oavarwé6els as defining the whole of the preceding clause Xpiords drat rept 
Gpaptiay arébaver, Slkaos Urép ddlkwy, tva Uuds mpocayayyn TH ew. 


146. The Aorist Participle used as an integral part of the 
object of a verb of perception represents the action which it 
denotes as a simple event without defining its time. The ac- 
tion may be one which is directly perceived and hence coinci- 
dent in time with that of the principal verb, or it may be one 
which is ascertained or learned, and hence antecedent to the 
action of the principal verb. In the latter case it takes the 
place of a clause of indirect discourse having its verb in 
the Aorist Indicative. 

Acts 9:12; Kat efdev dvdpa . . . ‘Avaviay dvduare eiceAOdvta Kal éme- 

Oévta ait@ xelpas, and he has seen a man named Ananias come in 

and lay hands upon him. See also Luke 10:18; Acts 10:3; 11:3; 


26:13; 2 Pet. 1:18. 
Luke 4:23; 60a qxovcapey yevdueva, whatever things we have heard 
to have been done. 


147. The Aorist Participle with AavOavw denotes the same 
time as the principal verb. It occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Heb. 13:2), the similar construction with ¢@dvw 
and rvyxdvw, not at all. HA. 856, b; G. 1290. 


148. The categories named above, Aorist Participle of An- 
tecedent Action, of Identical Action, etc., which, it must be 
remembered, represent, not diverse functions of the tense, but 
only classes of cases for which the Aorist Participle may be 
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used, do not include absolutely all the instances. There are, 
for example, cases in which the time-relation of the action of 
the participle to that of the verb is left undefined. John 
16:2, 6 dmroxreivas [tpas] dé AaTpefay rpoodéepey TG Ged, Means, 
every slayer of you will think, etc. Whether he will have such 
thought before he shall slay, when he slays, or after he shall 
have slain, is not at all defined. Cf. Gen. 4:15. 


149. Very rarely also the Aorist Participle used adverbially 
refers to an action evidently in a general way coincident in 
time with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. 


Heb. 2:10; éxperev yap aire, 80 ov Ta wdvta Kai 8 od Ta mévra, 
moAAous viovs eis Sdgav dyaydovta Tov dépxnyov THs TwTnpLas aiTav 
ba rabyudrwv TeAawoat, for it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. The 
participle dyaydyra is neither antecedent nor subsequent to redAed- 
oat, nor yet strictly identical with it. Nearly the same thought 
might be expressed in English by when he brought or in bringing, 
and in Greek by 6re yyayev or év To ayayeiy (cf. 109). 


The choice of the Aorist Participle rather than the Present 
in such cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, 
not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact. Concerning 
a similar use of the Aorist Participle in Homer, see Leo Meyer, 
Griechische Aoriste, p. 125; T. D. Seymour in T.A.P.A., 1881, 
pp. 89, 94. The rarity of these instances is due not to any 
abnormality in such a use of the tense, but to the fact that 
an action, temporally coincident with another and subordinate 
to it (and not simply the same action viewed from a different 
point of view), is naturally thought of as in progress, and 
hence is expressed by a Present Participle. Cf. exx. under 119. 


150. As an aid to interpretation it may be observed that the Aorist 
Participle with the article may sometimes be used instead of a relative 
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clause with the Aorist Indicative, sometimes instead of such a clause with 
the verb in the Aorist Subjunctive.! But it should not be supposed that 
from the point of view of the Greek language these were two distinct 
functions of the Aorist Participle. The phrase és @\afe referred in Greek 
to past time, 6s dv AdBy to present or future time. It is not probable that 
in the mind of a Greek 6 \aSdy was the precise equivalent of both of 
these, standing alternately for the one or the other, so that when he wrote 
6 AaBwy he sometimes thought ds Z\aBe, sometimes és av AdBy. The fact is 
doubtless rather that the Aorist Participle was always, strictly speaking, 
timeless, and that 6 \a8dé» meant simply the receiver, the act of receiving 
being thought of as a simple fact without reference to progress. Thus for 
6 \aBdy in Matt. 25 : 16 os €\aBe might have stood, and it may be trans- 
lated, he that received; while for 6 dudcas in Matt. 23 : 20 ds av duboy 
might have stood, and it may be translated, whoever sweareth ; and for 
6 Uropelvas in Matt. 24:13 6s av brouelyy might have stood, and it may 
be translated, whoever shall endure. Cf. Luke 12: 8-10. But these 
differences are due not to a difference in the force of the tense in the 
three cases. In each case a translation by a timeless verbal noun — 
receiver, swearer, endurer— would correctly (though from the point 
of view of English rather awkwardly) represent the thought of the 
Greek. As respects the time-relation of the action of the participle 
to that of the principal verb 6 AaBdy and 6 Uroyelvas are participles 
of antecedent action, 6 dudcas is a participle of identical action. But 
these distinctions, again, as stated above, are made, not to mark different 
functions of the Greek tense, but to aid in a fuller interpretation of the 
facts of the case. 


151. Some scholars have endeavored to explain all participles with 
the article as equivalent to the relative pronoun with the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative. It is true that such participial phrases may often 
be resolved in this way and the sense essentially preserved. But that 
this is not a general principle will be evident from a comparison of the 
function of the tense in the Indicative and in the participle. 

(a) All the tenses of the Indicative express time-relations from the 
point of view, not of the principal verb, but of the speaker. This principle 
holds in a relative clause as well as in a principal sentence. An Aorist 
verb standing in a relative clause may indeed refer to an action antece- 
dent to the time of the principal verb, but this antecedence is not expressed 
by the tense of the verb. All that the Aorist tense does in respect to 


1W. G. Ballantine, Attributive Aorist Participles in Protasis, in Bib. 
Sac. Apr. 1889. 
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time is to place the action in past time; its relation in that past time to 
the action of the principal verb must be learned from some other source. 
The corresponding thing is true of the Present tense, which in a relative 
clause denotes time not contemporaneous with the action of the principal 
verb, but present from the point of view of the speaker. See, e.g., Matt. 
11:4; 18:17. 

(6) The participle, on the other hand, is in itself timeless, and gains 
whatever suggestion of time-relation it conveys from its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. It is not affirmed that the Aorist Participle denotes 
time relative to that of the principal verb, but that its time-relations are 
not independent, like those of the Indicative, but dependent. 

It is thus apparent that the whole attitude, so to speak, of the parti- 
ciple toward time-relations is different from that of the Indicative, and no 
formula of equivalence between them can be constructed. A timeless 
noun or adjective cannot by any fixed rule be translated into a time- 
expressing verb. 

Somewhat less of error is introduced if the rule is made to read that 
the participle may be translated into English by a relative clause using 
that tense of the English Indicative which corresponds to the tense 
of the Greek participle. Relative clauses in English frequently use the 
tenses apparently to denote time relative to that of the principal verb. 
Thus in the sentence, When I am in London I will come to see you, the 
present tense, am, really denotes time future with reference to the speaker, 
time present relative to that of the principal verb. Similarly in the 
sentence, They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of 
life —have done is past, not with reference to the time of speaking, but 
to that of the principal verb. But such uses of tenses in English are 
merely permissible, not uniform. Shall have done would be more exact 
in the last sentence. Moreover, the rule as thus stated is false in principle, 
and not uniformly applicable in fact. It would require, e.g., that a 
Present Participle, standing in connection with an Aorist verb, should be 
rendered by an English Present, instead of by an English Past as it 
should usually be. See John 2:16; Acts 10: 35. : 


THE FUTURE PARTIOIPLE, 


152. The Future Participle represents an action as 
future from the point of view of the principal verb. A/A. 
856; G. 1288. 
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Acts. 24:11; ob wAeious eloiv por jjpépat dwdexa dh’ ys dvéBnv mpooKv- 
viowv eis “TepovoaAjp, it is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem. 

1 Cor. 15:37; od 76 cdua Td yevnoopevoy oveipes, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. 


Rem. The Future Participle is of later origin than the participles of 
the other tenses, and is a clearly marked exception to the general time- 
lessness of the participle. While its function was probably not primarily 
temporal, the relations which it expressed necessarily suggested subse- 
quence to the action of the principal verb, and hence gave to the tense a 
temporal force. Del. 1v. pp. 97 ff.; Br. 163. 


153. The Present Participle péAAwv followed by an Infini- 
tive of another verb is used as a periphrasis for a Future 
Participle of the latter verb, but with a somewhat different 
range of use. To express that which is to take place, either 
form may be used. But péddwy is not used to express the 
purpose of an action, and is used, as the Future Participle is 
not, to express intention without designating the intended 
action as the purpose of another act. See John 12: 4 (cf. John 
6: 64); Acts 18:14; 20: 3, 7. 


THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


154. The Perfect Participle is used of completed ac- 
tion. Like the Perfect Indicative it may have reference 
to the past action and the resulting state or only to the 
resulting state. The time of the resulting state is usually 
that of the principal verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 


Acts 10:17; of dv8pes of dmeoraApevon . . . eréotnoay émt Tov mvAGva, 
the men who had been sent . . . stood before the gate. 

Rom. 15:14; rerAnpwpévor rdons THs yvooeus, filled with all knowledge. 

Luke 8: 46; éyvwy diva eeAnrvOviav da’ éuod, I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. 
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155. The Perfect Participle stands in two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as the predicate of the participle jv. The effect is of a Perfect 
Participle clearly marked as one of existing state. See Eph. 4:18; 
Col. 1:21. 


156. The Perfect Participle is occasionally used as a Plu- 
perfect to denote a state existing antecedent to the time of the 
principal verb. The action of which it is the result is, of 
course, still earlier. 

John 11:44; é£prAOev & reOvyxads Sedencvos tos rdSas Kal ras xelpas 
ketpiats, he that was [or had been] dead came forth bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes. See also Mark 5:15, éoyyxdra, noting the 


Present Participle in the same verse and the Aorist Participle 
in v. 18; also 1 Cor. 2:7, doxexpyypérqy, comparing v. 10. 


THE MOODS. 





MOODS IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


157. The Indicative is primarily the mood of the un- 
qualified assertion or simple question of fact. HA. 865; 
G. 1317. 

John 1:1; év dpyy Hv 6 Adyos, in the beginning was the Word. 
Mark 4:7; kai xapzov ovk eSwxev, and it yielded no fruit. 
Matt. 2:2; wod éoriv 6 rTexOeis Bactreds THv "lovdaiwy, where is he 


that is born King of the Jews? 
John 1:38; ri yretre, what are ye seeking ? 


158. The Indicative has substantially the same assertive 
force in many principal clauses containing qualified assertions. 
The action is conceived of as a fact, though the assertion of 
the fact is qualified. 


John 13:8; édv pi vipw oe, ov éxets pepos per euod, if I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. 


159. (a) When qualified by particles such as dy, cide, etc., 
the Indicative expresses various shades of desirability, improb- 
ability, etc. Respecting these secondary uses of the Indicative 
in principal clauses, see 26, 27, 248. 

(6) Respecting the uses of the Future Indicative in other 


than a purely assertive sense, see 67, 69, 70. 
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(c) Respecting the uses of the Indicative in subordinate 
clauses, see 185-360, passim. 

Rem. The uses of the Indicative described in 157 and 158 are substan- 
tially the same in English and in Greek and occasion no special difficulty 
to the English interpreter of Greek. The uses referred to in 159 exhibit 


more difference between Greek and English, and each particular usage 
requires separate consideration. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The uses of the Subjunctive in principal clauses are as 
follows : 


160. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in the first person plural in exhortations, the 
speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the doing of 
an action. HA. 866,1; G. 13844; B. p.209; WIL p. 355; 
G.MT. 255, 256. 


Heb. 12:1; dv tmopovns tpéywpev Tov mpoKeipevov uly dyOva, let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us. 

1 John 4:7; dyamyroi, dyaw@pev GAAnAovs, beloved, let us love one 
another. 


161. Occasionally the first person singular is used with 
des or dedpo prefixed, the exhortation in that case becoming a 
request of the speaker to the person addressed to permit him 
to do something. 


Matt. 7:4; ddes éxBadrw 7d kappos éx Tov dPOadrpod cov, let me cast 
out the mote out of thine eye. See also Luke 6:42; Acts 7: 34. 


The sense of ddes in Matt. 27: 49 and of ddere in Mark 15: 36 is doubt- 
ful (see R.V. ad loc. and Th., ddinu, 2, E.). 

In Matt. 21:38 (Mark 12:7) deire is prefixed to a hortatory first per- 
son plural without affecting the meaning of the Subjunctive. 
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In none of these cases is a conjunction to be supplied before the Sub- 
junctive. Cf. the use of dye, pépe, etc., in classical Greek. G.MT. 257; 
B.p. 210; WM. p. 356. 


162. The Prohibitory Subjunctive. The Aorist Sub- 
junctive is used in the second person with uy to express a 
prohibition or a negative entreaty. HA. 866, 2; G. 1346; 
G.MT. 259. 


Matt. 6:34; yay ov pepyuvyonre eis Thy avptov, be not therefore anxious 
Sor the morrow. ; 

Heb. 3:8; uy oxAnpivyte Tas Kapdias tuav, harden not your hearts. 

Matt. 6:13; Kal wy eivevéyxys quas eis wetpacpdy, and bring us not into 
temptation. 


163. Prohibitions are expressed either by the Aorist Sub- 
junctive or by the Present Imperative, the only exceptions 
being a few instances of the third person Aorist Imperative 
with wy. The difference between an Aorist Subjunctive with 
py and a Present Imperative with yy is in the conception of 
the action as respects its progress. HA. 874. Thus 


164. (a) The Aorist Subjunctive forbids the action as a 
simple event with reference to the action as a whole or to its 
inception, and is most frequently used when the action has 
not been begun. 


Acts 18:9; AdAet Kal xy OLwmyoys, speak and hold not thy peace. 
Rev. 7:3; py ddixnonte tiv yay, hurt not the earth. 


165. (b) The Present Imperative (180-184) forbids the 
continuance of the action, most frequently when it is already 
in progress; in this case, it is a demand to desist from the 
action. 


Mark 6:50; éyw eis, pry poBetoGe, it is I, be not afraid. 
John 5:14; pyxére duaprave, sin no more. 
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When the action is not yet begun, it enjoins continued 
abstinence from it. 
Mark 13:21; xal rére édv tis Suiv ely “Ide ide 6 ypiords “Ide 
exed, wy murrevere, and then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ; or, Lo, there; believe it not. Cf. Matt. 24:28. 


166. The Prohibitory Subjunctive occurs rarely in the third 
person. 1 Cor. 16:11; 2 Thess. 2:3. 


167. The strong negative, of uy, occurs rarely in prohibi- 
tions with the Aorist Subjunctive. 

Matt. 13:14 and Acts 28 : 26, from Septuagint, Isa. 6:9, are probably 
to be understood as prohibitory (as in the Hebrew of the passage in Isa.), 
rather than emphatically predictive, asin R.V. Cf. Gen. 3:1, od uh ddyyre, 
which is clearly prohibitory. G.MT.297. Cf. 162. 

In Matt. 21:19, on the other hand, the emphatic predictive sense, there 
shall be no fruit from thee henceforward forever, is more probable, being 
more consistent with general usage and entirely appropriate to the con- 
text. The imperative rendering of the R.V. makes the passage doubly 
exceptional, the Imperative Subjunctive being rare in the third person, 
and ov «4 being unusual in prohibitions. 


168. The Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 


is used in deliberative questions and in rhetorical questions 
having reference to the future. HA. 866, 3; G. 1858. 


Luke 3:10; ré ovv rotnowpev, what then shall we do? 
Luke 11:5; tis €& tuav ee pirov ... kal day aire, which of you 
shall have a friend . . . and shall say to him? 


169. Questions may be classified as questions of fact and 
questions of deliberation. In the question of fact the speaker 
asks what is (or was or will be). In the question of delibera- 
tion, the speaker asks what he is to do, or what is to be done; 
it concerns not fact but possibility, desirability, or necessity. 
But questions may be classified also as interrogative or real 
questions, and rhetorical questions. The former makes a real 
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inquiry (for information or advice) ; the latter is a rhetorical 
substitute for an assertion, often equivalent to a negative 
ahswer to itself, or, if the question is negative, to a positive 
answer. 

Since both questions of fact and questions of deliberation 
may be either interrogative or rhetorical, it results that there 
are four classes of questions that require to be distinguished 
for purposes of interpretation. 


(a) The interrogative question of fact. 


Matt. 16:18; riva A€yovow of dvOpwro. eva rov vidv Tod dvOpwrov, 
who do men say that the Son of man is? See also Mark 16:3; 
John 7:45; Acts 17:18. 


(0) The rhetorical question of fact. 

1 Cor. 9:1; ovx eit drdarodos, am I not an apostle ? 

Luke 23:31; dre ei év bypa EtAw Tatra rootow, ev TH Epo ti yevyrat, 
Sor if they do these things in a green tree, what will be done in the dry? 
See also Luke 11:5; 16:11. 


(c) The interrogative deliberative question. 

Mark 12:14; ddpev, } py Sdper, shall we give, or shall we not give? See 
also Matt. 6:31; 18:21; Luke 22: 49. 
(ad) The rhetorical deliberative question. 


Rom. 10:14; was oby émixorcowvrat eis Sv ok éricrevoayv; Tas 8é 
muorevowsl ob odK yKovTay; .. . 7s O& KypYEwow eav py drooTa- 
Adc, how then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? . .. how 
shall they preach except they be sent? See also Matt. 26:54; Luke 
14:34; John 6: 68. 


Interrogative questions of fact, and rhetorical questions of 
fact. having reference to the present or past, employ the tenses 
and moods as they are used in simple declarative sentences. 
Rhetorical questions of fact having reference to the future, 
and all deliberative questions, use either the Subjunctive or 
the Future Indicative. 
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170. The verb of a deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person; but occasionally in the second or third. 
Matt. 23:33; Rom. 10:14. The verb of a rhetorical question 
may be of any person. 


171. The Deliberative Subjunctive is sometimes preceded 
by OéAcis, Oédere, or BovdcoGe. No conjunction is to be supplied 
in these cases. The verb 6édev is sometimes followed by a 
clause introduced by iva, but fa never occurs when the verb 
Gékey is in the second person, and the following verb in the 
first person, i.e. when the relations of the verbs are such as to 
make a Deliberative Subjunctive probable. 


Luke 22:9; rod OéAes Erorudowper, where wilt thou that we make ready ? 
See also Matt. 26:17; 27:17, 21; Mark 10:36, 51; 14:12; 15:9; 
Luke 9:54; 18:41; 1 Cor. 4:21 (N.B.), and cf. (fva) Matt. 7:12; 
Mark 6:25; Luke 6:31; 1 Cor. 14:5. 


172. The Subjunctive in Negative Assertions. The 
Aorist Subjunctive is used with od 7) in the sense of an 
emphatic Future Indicative. HA. 1032; G. 1860. 


Heb. 13:5; od uy oe dvd od od py oe eyxatadére, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. See also Matt. 5:18; 
Mark 18:30; Luke 9 : 27, et freq. Ct. Gild. in A.J.P. un. 202 f. 


Rem. In Luke 18:7 and Rey. 15:4 the Subjunctive with od uj is used 
in a rhetorical question. The Subjunctive may be explained as occasioned 
by the emphatic negative or by the rhetorical nature of the question. 


173. This emphatically predictive Subjunctive is of frequent occurrence 
in Hellenistic Greek. The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used with 
ot u® in classical Greek, but no instance occurs in the New Testament. 
Concerning the rare use of the Future with ov uj see 66; cf. Gild. us. 
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THE OPTATIVE MOOD. 


174. The Optative Mood is much less frequent in the New 
Testament, and in Hellenistic writers generally, than in clas- 
sical Greek. Cf. Harmon, The Optative Mood in Hellenistic 
Greek, in J.B.L. Dec. 1886. 

It is mainly confined to four uses, two of which are in prin- 
cipal clauses. 


175. The Optative of Wishing. The Optative is used 
without dv to express a wish. HA. 870; G. 1507. 


1 Pet.1:2; ydpis duty kal eipyvn tAnOvvOein, grace to you and peace 
be multiplied. 

2 Thess. 3:16; abrds 8 6 Kuptos ris elpyvns Sen iptv rv elpjvny, 
now the Lord of peace himself give you peace. 


176. The Optative of Wishing occurs thirty-five times in the New 
Testament: Mark 11:14; Luke 1:38; 20:16; Acts 8:20; Rom. 3:4; 
3:6; 3:31; 6:2, 15; 7:7, 18; 9:14; 11:1, 11; 15:5, 18; 1 Cor.6:15; 
Gal. 2:17; 3:21; 6:14; 1 Thess. 3:11, 12; 5:23; 2 Thess.2:17; 3:5, 
16; 2 Tim. 1:16,18; Philem. 20; Heb, 18:21; 1 Pet. 1:2; 2 Pet. 1:2; 
always, except Philem. 20, in the third person singular. It most frequently 
expresses a prayer. Mark 11:14 and Acts 8:20 are peculiar in being im- 
precations of evil. 


177. The phrase wy yévorro is an Optative of Wishing which strongly 
deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the fifteen New Testament instances are in Paul’s writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle’s abhorrence of an inference 
which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument. Cf. Mey. 
on Rom. 3:4, and Létft. on Gal. 2:17. On Gal. 6:14 cf. 1 Macc. 9: 10. 


178. The Potential Optative. The Optative with dv 
is used to express what would happen on the fulfilment of 
some supposed condition. It is thus an apodosis correla- 
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tive to a protasis expressed or implied. It is usually to be 
translated by the English Potential. MA. 872; G. 1827 ff. 


Acts 8:31; ms yap av duvaiuyy éay pa tes 6dnynoet pe, how should I be 
able unless some one shall guide me? 

Acts 17:18; ré av OeAot 6 oreppodrsdyos ovros eye, what would this 
babbler wish to say? 


179. The Optative with 4y occurs in the New Testament only in Luke’s 
writings: Luke *1:62; *6:11; *9:46; [*15:26; 18:86]; Acts *5:24; 
8:31; *10:17; t17:18; [26:29]. Of these instances the six marked 
with * are in indirect questions; the two marked with t are in direct 
questions ; those in brackets are of doubtful text; others still more 
doubtful might be added. In only one instance (Acts 8:31) is the con- 
dition expressed. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


180. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations. HA. 873; G. 1342. 


Matt. 5:42; r@ airotvri oe 8ds, give to him that asketh thee. 
1 Thess. 5:19; 76 wvedpa py oBevvute, quench not the spirit. 


Rem. Respecting other methods of expressing a command, see 67, 
160-167, 364. 


181. Tue Imperative Moop is also used in entreaties and 
petitions. 


Mark 9:22; ddd’ et re Stvy, BoxOncov Fuiv omrayyvicbels ef’ Has, 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. 
Luke 17:5; kat elwoy of droocrodo to Kvpiy LIpdobes jyiv ricrw, 

and the apostles said to the Lord, Increase our faith. 
John 17:11; warep dye, THpyoov airors ev TH dvdpari cov, holy 
Father, keep them in thy name. 


182. THe Imperative Moop is also used to express con- 
sent, or merely to propose an hypothesis. 
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Matt. 8:31, 32; of d& daiuoves tapexddovy airéy réyovres Ei éxBar- 
Aels Has, dwrdaTeAovy Huas eis THY ayéAnv TOY Xoipwr. Kal elev 
avrots “Yzdyere, and the demons besought him saying, If thou cast 
us out, send us away into the herd of swine. And he said unto 
them, Go. 

John 2:19; daexpiOn ‘Inoods xai cizev airois Avoare Tov vaov TodTov 
kat [év] tpiciv tuepats eyep@ aitov, Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

1 Cor. 7:36; kal (ei) ovtws ddeirer yiverOat, 6 OeAcL wore’Tw* ody 
dpaptdver’ yapeitwoav, and if need so require, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not; let them marry. 


183. An Imperative suggesting a hypothesis may or may 
not retain its imperative or hortatory force. 


Luke 6:37; yy kpivere, kal ov py KpiOjre, judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged. Cf. Johu 2:19, above. 


184. Any tense of the Imperative may be used in positive 
commands, the distinction of force being that of the tenses of 
the dependent moods in general. Of. 95 ff. In prohibitions, 
on the other hand, the use of the Imperative is confined almost 
entirely to the Present tense. A few instances only of the 
Aorist occur. Cf. 163. 


FINITE MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES, 


185. Many subordinate clauses employ the moods and 
tenses with the same force that they have in principal 
clauses. Others, however, give to the mood or tense a force 
different from that which they usually have in principal 
clauses. Hence arises the’ necessity for special treatment of 
the moods and tenses in subordinate clauses. Principal clauses 
also require discussion in so far as their mood or tense affects 
or is affected by the subordinate clauses which limit them. 
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186. Clauses considered as elements of the sentence may be classified 
as follows: 


I. SupstanTIve. 


(1) As subject or predicate nominative (211-214, 357-360). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (334-356). 

(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, etc. (200-204). 

(4) As object after verbs of striving, etc. (205-210). 

(5) As object after verbs of fear and danger (224-227). 


TI. ApsgeEctive. 


(1) Appositive (211, 218). 
(2) Relative (289-333, in part). 
(3) Definitive (215, 216, in part). 


III. Apversiat, denoting 


(1) Time (289-316, in part ; 321-333). 
(2) Place (289-316, in part). 
(3) Condition (238-277, 296-315). 
(4) Concession (278-288). 
(5) Cause (228-233, 294). 
(6) Purpose ([188-196], 197-199, 317). 
(7) Indirect object, etc. (215, 217, in part ; 318, 319). 
(8) Result (218, 219, 234-237). 
(9) Manner (217, 289-316, in part). 
(10) Comparison, expressing equality or inequality (289-316, 
in part). 


Rem. Conditional relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 
and relative clauses denoting cause and purpose introduced in the same 
way, partake at the same time of the nature of adjective and of adverbial 
clauses. 


187. The arrangement of the matter in the following sections (188— 
347) is not based upon a logical classification of clauses, such as is indi- 
cated in the preceding section, but in part on genetic relationships, and 
in part on considerations of practical convenience. The following is the 
general order of treatment : 


Moods in clauses introduced by final particles. . 188-227. 
Moods in clauses of cause . . see ee) 228-233. 
Moods in clauses of result . . . . . . . . 284-287. 
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Moods in conditional sentences. . . . . . . 238-277, 
Moods in concessiye sentences. . . . . . . 278-288. 
Moods in relative clauses. . . . . . . .) . 289-333. 
Definite relative clauses . . . . . . . 292-295, 
Conditional relative clauses . . . . . . 296-316. 
Relative clauses expressing purpose. . . . 3817-320. 
Relative clauses introduced by éws, etc. . . 821-333, 
Indirect Discourse. . . . . . . . . . . 834-856. 
Construction after cal éyévero, etc. . . . . . 857-860. 


MOODS IN CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY FINAL PARTICLES. 


188. CLassiricaTion. Under the general head of clauses 
introduced by final particles are included in New- Testament 
Greek : 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 

(5) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(6) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(7) Clauses of conceived result. 


189. General Usage. The relations expressed by the 
clauses enumerated in 188 are in classical Greek expressed 
in various ways, but, in the New Testament, these differ- 
ences have, by a process of assimilation, to a considerable 
extent disappeared. Clauses modeled after final clauses 
take the place of Infinitives in various relations; the Opta- 
tive disappears from this class of clauses ; the distinction be- 
tween the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative is par- 
tially ignored. It results that the seven classes of clauses 
named above conform in general to one rule, viz. : 
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Clauses introduced by a final particle usually employ the 
Subjunctive after both primary and secondary tenses, less 
frequently the Future Indicative. 


Rem. Concerning the Present Indicative after tva, see 198, Rem. 


190. Final Particles. The New Testament employs as 
final particles iva, éaws, and 7. 

Rem. The usage of the final particles in classical Greek is elaborately 
discussed by Weber in Schanz, Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der 


griechischen Sprache, Hefte IV., V., and by Gild. (on the basis of Weber’s 
work) in A.J. P. IV. 416 ff., VI. 58 ff. 


191. New Testament UsE oF wa. “Iva occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and with a greater variety of 
usage than in classical Greek. Not only does it assume in 
part the functions which in classical Greek belonged to the 
other final particles, but clauses introduced by it encroach 
largely upon the function of the Infinitive. This extension 
of the use of fva is one of the notable characteristics of the 
Greek of the New Testament and of all later Greek. "Iva oc- 
curs in the New Testament in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, ete. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(5) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(6) Clauses of conceived result. 


Of these clauses, the first class is the only one that regularly 
employs iva in classical Greek. Cf. G.MT. 311. 


192. New Testament Use oF érws. "Orws occurs in the 
New Testament, as in classical Greek, in 


o 
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(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(8) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. Cf. G.MT. 
313. 


193. New Testament Uses oF py. My is used in the New 
Testament, as in classical Greek, in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 

(8) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. Cf. G.MT. 
307-310, 339, 352. 


194. ‘Qs, which occurs as a final particle in classical prose, 
appears in a final clause in the New Testament in only one 
passage and that of doubtful text, Acts 20:24. “Odpa, which 
was used as a final particle in epic and lyric poetry, does not 
occur in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 312, 314. 


195. In classical Greek, final clauses and object clauses after verbs 
of striving, etc., frequently have érws dv or ws dv. G.MT. 328; Meist. 
p. 212. According to Gild. dy gives to the clause, except in the formal 
language of inscriptions, a relative or conditional force, érws dv being 
equivalent to 7» ws. A.J.P. 1v. pp. 422, 425; vi. pp. 538-73; L. and S. 
érws. In the New Testament érws dv occurs four times (8rrws alone forty- 
nine times), always in a final clause proper. In Luke 2:35; Acts3:19; 
15:17 the contingent color may perhaps be detected; but in Rom. 3:4, 
quoted from the Septuagint, it is impossible to discover it. 


196. “Orws after verbs of fearing, which is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, does not occur in the New Testament. 


197. Pure Final Clauses. A pure final clause is one 
whose office is to express the purpose of the action stated 
in the predicate which it limits. 

In classical Greek, final clauses take the Subjunctive 
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after primary tenses; after secondary tenses either the 
Optative or the Subjunctive. MA. 881; G. 1865, 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur. 
The Subjunctive is regularly used after primary and sec- 
ondary tenses alike. 


Matt. 7:1; pay xpivere, va py KpiOqre, judge not, that ye be not judged. 

Rom. 1:11; érurof@ yap ideiv duas, iva te petada ydpiopa ipiv mvev- 
paridr, for I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gift. 

Rom. 9:17; es aibrd rodro eEyyepd ce drws evdeiEwpat ev col TH 
Sivapiv pov, for this very purpose did I raise thee up that I might 
show in thee my power. 

Acts 28:27; kal rots d@Oarpovs airav éxxdupvoav’ py more iSwow 
Tois 6POaApois, and their eyes they have closed ; lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes. 


198. Pure final clauses occasionally take the Future Indica- 
tive in the New Testament as in classical Greek. HA. 881, ¢; 
G. 1366; B. pp. 234 f.; WM. pp. 360f.; WT. pp. 289 f. 


Luke 20:10; dméoretAev mpos Tots yewpyovs dovAoy, iva . . . Swoovor, 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that they might give. See also 199. 


Rem. Some MSS. give a Present Indicative after %va in John 5:20; 
Gal. 6:12; Tit. 2:4; Rev. 12:6; 13:17. In1 John 5:20 yuwwoxouer is 
probably pregnant in force, ‘‘that we may know, and whereby we do 
know.”’ Zydodre in Gal. 4:17, and gvovobcde in 1 Cor. 4: 6 are regarded 
by Hort (WH. II. App. p. 167), Schmiedel (WS. p. 52), and Blass 
(Grammatik, p. 207), as Subjunctives. On John 17:3 see 213, Rem. 


199. The Future Indicative occurs in pure final clauses in classical 
Greek chiefly after drws, rarely after uy, ws, and 8gpa, never after iva. 
G.MT. 324; Weber, u.s.; Gild. u.s. The New Testament instances are 
chiefly after iva ; a few instances occur after uj (ujrore) and one after dws. 
The manuscripts show not a few variations between Subjunctive and Future 
Indicative, and both forms are sometimes found together, after the same 
conjunction. The following passages contain the Future, or both Future 
and Subjunctive: Matt. 7:6; 13:15; Mark 14:2; Luke 14:10; 20:10; 
John 7:3; 17:2; Acts 21: 24; 28:27; Rom. 3:4; Gal.2:4; 1 Pet. 3:1. 
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200. Object Clauses after Verbs of Exhorting, ete. 
In classical Greek, verbs of exhorting, commanding, entreat- 
ing, and persuading are sometimes followed by an object 
clause instead of the more usual Infinitive. Such a clause 
usually employs ézrws and the Future Indicative, sometimes 
the Subjunctive. G. 1373; G.MT. 355. 

In the New Testament, object clauses after such verbs 
are frequent; they use both iva and é7ws; and employ 
the Subjunctive to the exclusion of the Future Indicative. 
Mark 5:18; mapexdéde airov 6 damonobels tva per adrod 7, he who 

had been possessed with a demon besought him that he might be with him. 
Luke 10:2; denOnre ot Tot Kupiov Tod Oepiopod dws epydtas éxBady 

eis Tov Ocpicpov avrod, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 

he send forth laborers into his harvest. See also Matt. 4:3; 14:36; 


16:20; Acts 23:15; 1 Cor. 1:10; 2 Cor. 8:6; Mark 13:18 
(cf. Matt. 24:20); Luke 22:46 (cf. v. 40). 


Rem. In Eph. 1:17 67 (Subjunctive) should be read rather than 657 
(Optative). Cf. 225, Rem. 2. 


201. The use of va in an object clause after a verb of exhorting is 
almost unknown in classical Greek. G.MT. 357. In the New Testament 
tva occurs much more frequently than drws in such clauses. 


202. The regular construction in classical Greek after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., is the Infinitive. This is also in the New 
Testament the most frequent construction, occurring nearly 
twice as often as the fva and dws clauses. Kedevw and the 
compounds of rdoow take only the Infinitive. “*EvréAdopot 
employs both constructions. 


203. Under the head of verbs of exhorting, etc., is to be in- 
cluded the verb 6é\w when used with reference to a command 
or request addressed to another. It is frequently followed by 
an object clause introduced by iva. Here also belongs the verb 
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cov, used in the sense of command; also such phrases as 
kdpmtw ra yovara (Eph. 3:14), and preiav rototpo ei ray 
mpocevyav (Eph. 1:16; Philem. 4; cf. Col. 4:12), which are 
paraphrases for mpocevxopuat. : 


204. In many cases a clause or Infinitive after a verb of commanding 
or entreating may be regarded as a command indirectly quoted. It is 
then a species of indirect discourse, though not usually included under 
that head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. Matt. 16:20; Mark 9:9; 13:34. 


205. Object Clauses after Verbs of Striving, ete. In 
classical Greek, verbs signifying to strive for, to take care, 
to plan, to effect, are followed by és with the Future 
Indicative, less frequently the Subjunctive, after both pri- 
mary and secondary tenses. HA. 880; G. 1872. 

In the New Testament, the Subjunctive occurs more 
frequently than the Future Indicative, and iva more fre- 
quently than é7res. 

John 12:10; éBovdetcavro 8 of dpyepets tva Kal rov Adlapoy dzo- 
xTeivwou, but the chief priests took counsel to put Lazarus also to death. 
Rev. 3:9; 80d roiujow airovs ta néovow Kal mpooxuvycovety éywmtov 

Tay Today Gov, Kal yvoouw drt eyw Hydryod ae, behold, I will make 


them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I have loved 
thee. See also 1 Cor. 16:10; Col. 4:16, 17; Rev. 13:12, 16. 


206. When the object clause after a verb meaning to care 
for, to take heed, is negative, classical Greek sometimes uses 
py (instead of drws wy) with the Subjunctive, or less fre- 
quently with the Future Indicative. G. 1875; G.MT. 354. 
This is the common New Testament usage. See Matt. 24:4; 
Acts 13:40; 1 Cor.8:9; 10:12; Gal.6:1; Col. 2:8; 1 Thess. 
5:15; Heb. 3:12. 

"Orws py with the Future in classical Greek, and tva py with 
the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, also occur. John 
11:37; 2 John 8. 
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207. “Orws occurs in the New Testament in such clauses (205) only 
in Matt. 12:14; 22:15; Mark 3: 6) and in all these cases after a phrase 
meaning to plan. The clause thus closely approximates an indirect de- 
liberative question. Cf. Mark 11:18. See Th. drws, II. 2. 


208. The Optative sometimes occurs in classical Greek after a 
secondary tense of verbs of striving, etc., but is not found in the New 
Testament. 


209, It is sometimes difficult to say with certainty whether nu} with 
the Subjunctive after 8pa or épare is an objective clause or an independent 
Prohibitory Subjunctive. In classical Greek the dependent construction 
was already fully developed (cf. G.MT. 354, 307); and though in the 
New Testament dpa is sometimes prefixed to the Imperative (Matt. 9: 30; 
24:6), showing that the paratactic construction is still possible, 4 with 
the Subjunctive in such passages as Matt. 18:10; 1 Thess. 5:15 is best 
regarded as constituting an object clause. 

Mj? with the Subjunctive after Bdérw is also probably to be regarded as 
dependent. It is true,that Bdrérw does not take an objective clause in 
classical Greek, that in the New Testament only the Imperative of this 
verb is followed by a clause defining the action to be done or avoided, and 
that in a few instances the second verb is an Aorist Subjunctive in the 
second person with yw, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohib- 
itory Subjunctive (Luke 21:8; Gal. 5:15; Heb. 12:25). Yet in a 
larger number of cases the verb is in the third person (Matt. 24:4; Mark 
13:5; Acts 18:40; 1 Cor. 8:9, etc.), and in at least one instance is in- 
troduced by ta (1 Cor. 16:10). This indicates that we have not a coér- 
dinate imperative expression, but a dependent clause. In Col. 4:17 
Bére, and in 2 John 8 Bdérere, is followed by iva with the Subjunctive ; 
the clause in such case being probably objective, but possibly pure final. 
In Heb. 3:12 the Future Indicative with uy is evidently an objective 
clause. 


Rem. Concerning Luke 11:35, see B. p. 243; WM. p. 374, foot-note, 
and p. 631; WT. p. 503; Th. wy, II. 2; R.V. ad loc. 


210. Verbs of striving, etc., may also take the Infinitive as 
object. With Matt. 26:4, and John 11:53, cf. Acts 9: 23; 
with Rev. 13:12 cf. 13:13. 

The verbs fyréw and ddinut, which are usually followed by 
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an Infinitive, are each followed in one instance by iva with the 
Subjunctive. See Mark 11:16; 1 Cor. 14:12; cf. also 1 Cor. 
4:2. 


211. Subject, Predicate, and Appositive Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are frequently 
used in the New Testament as subject, predicate, or appos- 
itive, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb is usually in the Subjunctive, less frequently in 
the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be further classified as follows: 


212. (a) Supsect of the passive of verbs of exhorting, 
striving, etc., which in the active take such a clause as object, 
and of other verbs of somewhat similar force. Cf. 200, 205. 


1 Cor. 4:23 fyretrar év tots oixovduos tva miords tis edpeOy, it is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful. 

Rev. 9:4; Kal eppeOy airats iva py adixyoovow tov xéprov THs yas, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. See also Mark 9:12 (yéypamra implies command or will); 
Rev. 9:5. 


213. (6) Sussect, PrepicaTE, or APPOSsITIVE with nouns 
of various significance, especially such as are cognate with the 
verbs which take such a clause as object, and with pronouns, 
the clause constituting a definition of the content of the noun 
or pronoun. 


John 4:34; eudv Bpapd éorw iva romjow 7d OéAnpa Tod Téempayrds 
pe Kal TeXedow TO epyov avTod, my meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work. 

John 15:12; avrn éoriv 4 evrodn 7 enn, tva d&yarare GAAHAovs, this 
is my commandment, that ye love one another. See also Luke 1: 43; 
John 6:29, 39, 40; 15:8, 18; 18:39; 1 Cor. 9:18; 1 John 3:1; 
2 John 6; 3 John 4. 
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Rem. The Present Indicative occurs in MSS. of John 17:3 and is 
adopted by Tisch. and Treg. (text). 


214. (c) Sussscr of phrases signifying i is profitable, it is 
sufficient, ete.. 
Matt. 10:25; dpxerov 7 pabyty iva yérnrat ws 6 diddoKados airoi, 


it is enough for the disciple that he be as his master. See also Matt. 
5:29, 80; 18:6; Luke 17:2; John 11:50; 16:7; 1 Cor. 4:3. 


215. Complementary and Epexegetic Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are used in the 
New Testament to express a complementary or epexegetic 
limitation, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb of the clause is usually in the Subjunctive, some- 
times in the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be classified as follows: 


216. (a) Complementary limitation of nouns and adjec- 
tives signifying authority, power, fitness, need, set time, etc. 


Mark 11:28; 7 ris cot édwxev rHy eovoiay ratty iva Taira mous, 
or who gave thee this authority to do these things? 

John 12:23; édjdrvbev 4 wpa tva SofacO7 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov, the 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. See also Matt. 
8:8; Luke 7:6; John 1:27; 2:25; 16:2, 82; 1 John 2:27; 
Rey. 21: 23. 


217. (b) Complementary or epexegetic limitation of verbs 
of various significance; the clause defines the content, ground, 
or method of the action denoted by the verb, or constitutes an 
indirect object of the verb. 


John 8:56; "ABpadp 6 waTHp tudv yyaddAdoato iva idy Thy Hyépay 
THv éunv, your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 
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Phil. 2:2; wAnpwoaré pov rv xapav iva rd abrd ppovire, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be of the same mind. (See an Infinitive similarly 
used in Acts 15:10.) See also John 9:22; Gal. 2:9; in both 
these latter passages the éva clause defines the content of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the preceding portion of the sentence. See also 
John 5:7. Cf. Martyr. Polyc. 10. 1. 


218. Clauses of Conceived Result introduced by iva. 
Clauses introduced by iva are used in the New Testament 
to express the conceived result of an action. 

John 9:2; ris quaprev, ovTos 7 of yoveis abrod, iva Tuprds yevvyhy7, 
who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind ? 

1 Thess. 5:4; dpets 84, ddeAgoi, otk éore év oxoret, iva Hy ipepa 
tuas ws kAerras xataha fy, but ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that 
that day should overtake you as thieves. See also 1 John 1:9 (cf. 


Heb. 6:10 — Infinitive in similar construction); 2 Cor. 1:17; Rev. 
9:20 (cf. Matt. 21:32); 14:18; 22:14. 


219. The relation of thought between the fact expressed in 
the principal clause and that expressed in the clause of con- 
ceived result introduced by tva is that of cause and effect, but 
it is recognized by the speaker that this relation is one of 
theory or inference rather than of observed fact. In some 
cases the effect is actual and observed, the cause is inferred. 
So, e.g., John 9:2. In other cases the cause is observed, the 
effect is inferred. So, eg., 1 Thess. 5:4. In all the cases the 
action of the principal clause is regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of that of the subordinate clause, the action of the sub- 
ordinate clause as the result which is to be expected to follow 
frori that of the principal clause. 

It is worthy of notice that in English the form of expres- 
sion which ordinarily expresses pure purpose most distinctly 
may also be used to express this relation of conceived result. 
We say, He must have suffered very severe losses in order to be 
so reduced in circumstances. Such forms of expression are 
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probably the product of false analogy, arising from imitation 
of a construction which really expresses purpose. Thus in the 
sentence, He labored diligently in order to accumulate property, 
the subordinate clause expresses pure purpose. In the sen- 
tence, He must have labored diligently in order to accumulate 
such a property, the sentence may be so conceived that the sub- 
ordinate clause would express purpose, but it would usually 
mean rather that if he accumulated such a property he must 
have labored diligently ; that is, the property is conceived of 
as a result the existence of which proves diligent labor. This 
becomes still more evident if we say, He must have labored 
diligently to have accumulated such a property. But when we 
say, He must have suffered severe losses to have become so re- 
duced in circumstances, it is evident that the idea of purpose 
has entirely disappeared, and only that of inferred result 
remains. Actual result observed to be the effect of observed 
causes is not, however, thus expressed except by a rhetorical 
figure. With these illustrations from the English, compare 
the following from the Greek. Jas.1:4; 4 8% tropnovy epyov 
Tedcloy exérw, iva Hre rédevot kal 6AdKAnpor, and let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire. Heb. 10:36; 
tropovas yap exer xpeiay tva 76 O€Anua Tod Oeod rorncavres Kopionabe 
TH érayyeAtay, for ye have need of patience, that, having done the 
will of God, ye may receive the promise. In the first sentence 
the iva clause expresses the purpose of éyérw. In the second, 
though the purpose of imouovy is contained in the clause iva 
... éxayyediav, yet the function of this clause in the sentence 
is not telic. Its office is not to express the purpose of the 
principal clause, but to set forth a result (conceived, not act- 
ual) of which the possession of érouovy is the necessary condi- 
tion. In John 9:2 the idiom is developed a step further, for 
in this case the éo clause in no sense expresses the purpose of 
the action of the principal clause, but a fact conceived to be 
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the result of a cause concerning which the principal clause 
makes inquiry. 

This use of f#va with the Subjunctive is closely akin in force 
to the normal force of dore with the Infinitive. Cf. 370, c, and 
especially G.MT. 582-584. 


220. Some of the instances under 215-217 might be considered as ex- 
pressing conceived result, but the idiom has developed beyond the point 
of conceived result, the clause becoming a mere complementary limita- 
tion. The possible course of development may perhaps be suggested by 
examining the following illustrations: John 17:2; Mark 11:28; Luke 
7:6; 1 John 2:27. In the first case the clause probably expresses pure 
purpose. In the last the idea of purpose has altogether disappeared. 


221. In all these constructions, 211-218, which are distinct 
departures from classical usage, being later invasions of the 
iva clause upon the domain occupied in classical Greek by 
the Infinitive, the Infinitive remains also in use in the New 
Testament, being indeed in most of these constructions more 
frequent than the iva clause. 


222. There is no certain, scarcely a probable, instance in 
the New Testament of a clause introduced by iva denoting 
actual result conceived of as such. 


Luke 9:45 probably expresses pure purpose (cf. Matt. 11: 25; WM. 
p. 574; WT. p. 459). Gal. 5:17 is also best explained as expressing the 
purpose of the hostility of the flesh and the Spirit, viewed, so far as the 
iva clause is concerned, as a hostility of the flesh to the Spirit. So, ap- 
parently, R.V. Rev. 13:18 is the most probable instance of tva denoting 
actual result ; wa... wo. is probably equivalent to wore rocetv, and is 
epexegetic of ueydda. It would be best translated, so as even to make. 

Respecting iva rdnpw67, Matt. 1:22 and frequently in the first gospel, 
there is no room for doubt. The writer of the first gospel never uses 
iva to express result, either actual or conceived; and that he by this 
phrase at least intends to express purpose is made especially clear by his 
employment of érws (which is never ecbatic) interchangeably with ¢va. 
With 1:22; 2:15; 4:14; 12:17; 21:4; 26:66, cf. 2:23; 8:17; 13:35. 
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223. Concerning the post-classical usage of iva in general see Jebb in 
Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, pp. 319-321. Concerning whether 
tva in the New Testament is always in the strict sense telic, and whether 
it is ever ecbatic (two distinct questions not always clearly distinguished), 
see Meyer on Matt. 1:22: "Iva ist niemals éxBarixév, so dass, sondern 
immer redcxév, damit,’? —the first half of which is true, the second half 
far from true. Fritzsche on Matt. pp. 836 ff.; WT. pp. 457-462; WM. 
pp. 5738-578 ; B. pp. 235-240: ‘‘ And although it [va] never stands in 
the strict ecbatic sense (for ware with the finite verb), it has nevertheless 
here reached the very boundary line where the difference between the 
two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears, and it is nearer to the 
ecbatic sense than to its original final sense. Necessary as the demand is, 
that in a systematic inquiry into the use of the particle, even within a 
comparatively restricted field, we should always make its original telic 
force, which is the only force it has in earlier Greek writers, our point 
of departure, and trace out thence the transitions to its diverse shades of 
meaning ; the interests of exegesis would gain very little, if in every in- 
dividual passage of the N.T. even (the language of which has already 
departed so far from original classic Greek usage) we should still take 
pains, at the cost of the simple and natural sense, and by a recourse to 
artificial means, always to introduce the telic force,’ p. 239. Hunzinger, 
“Die in der klassischen Gricitit nicht gebriuchliche finale Bedeutung 
der Partikel iva im neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch,’’ in Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1883, pp. 632-643 — a valuable article which 
elaborately disproves its own conclusion— ‘‘dass tva im N.T. in allen 
Fallen final verstanden werden kann,’’ unless a very broad and loose 
sense be given to the term jinal. 


224. Object Clauses after Verbs of Fear and Danger. 
In classical Greek, clauses after verbs of fear and danger 
employ uw with the Subjunctive after primary tenses; the 
Optative, more rarely the Subjunctive, after secondary 
tenses. AA. 887; G. 1378. 

In the New Testament the Subjunctive only is used. 

2 Cor. 12:20; poBodpor yap py ws eAOdv ody oiovs OéAw evpw ipas, for 


I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I shall find you not such as I 
would. See also Acts 23:10; 27:29; 2 Cor. 11:3; Heb. 4:1. 


Rem. 1. Acts 5:26 may be understood as in R.V., rév Aady denoting 
the persons feared, and yi \GacOdow the thing feared (cf. the familiar 
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idiom with oféa illustrated in Mark 1:24; see also Gal. 4:11), so that the 
meaning would be expressed in English by translating, for they were 
afraid that they should be stoned by the people; or époBodvro ... \adv may 
be taken as parenthetical, and wh AacdGow made to limit Fyev adrous, 
ov pera Blas; so Tisch. and WH. 


Rem. 2. Some MSS. and editors read a Future Indicative in 2 Cor. 
<2, 


225. The verb of fearing is sometimes unexpressed, the idea 
of fear being suggested by the context; so, it may be, in Acts 
5: 39, and Matt. 25: 9. 


Rem. 1. 2 Tim. 2: 25, uy wore Sun abrots 6 beds perdvo.ay is probably 
best explained in the same way. For the gentleness and meekness in 
dealing with those that oppose themselves, which he has enjoined, the 
apostle adds the argument, [fearing] lest God may perchance grant them 
repentance, i.e. lest on the assumption that they are past repentance you 
be found dealing in harshness with those to whom God will yet grant 
repentance. 


Rem. 2. Ady (Subjunctive) is to be preferred to dq (Optative) in 
this passage as in Eph.1:17. See the evidence in WS. p. 120 that this 
form occurs as a Subjunctive not only in the Old Ionic language, but in 
inscriptions of the second century g.c. Cf. WH. II. App. p. 168. 


226. It is evident that object clauses after verbs of sear are closely 
akin to negative object clauses after verbs signifying to care for. G.MT. 
854. Some of the instances cited under 206 might not inappropriately be 
placed under 224. On the probable common origin of both, and their 
development from the original parataxis, see G.MT. 307, 362. 


227. When the object of apprehension is conceived of as 
already present or past, i.e. as a thing already decided, al- 
though the issue is at the time of speaking unknown, the In- 
dicative is used both in classical and New Testament Greek. 
HA. 888; G. 1380. 

Gal. 4:11; hoBotuat tas py mos elk Kexoriaxa eis duas, I am afraid 


I have perhaps bestowed labor upon you in vain. See also Gal. 2:2; 
1 Thess. 3:5; Gen. 43:11. 
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228. A causal clause is one which gives either the cause or 
the reason of the fact stated in the principal clause. Causal 
clauses are introduced by dru, ddr, ered, ereids', éreidnrep, ed a, 
etc. HA. 925; G. 1505. 


229. Moods and Tenses in Causal Clauses. The 
moods and tenses are used in causal clauses with the same 
force as in principal clauses. 


John 14:19; dre éyo £0 kat tpets Cyoere, because I live, ye shall live also. 

1 Cor. 14:12; éel fnAwrai éore rvevpdrwv, mpos THY oiKodouyV THS 
éxkAnoias Cytetre iva mepiocetyte, since ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. See 
also Luke 1:1; Acts 15:24; Rom. 5:12. 


230. From the significance of a causal clause it naturally 
results that its verb is usually an Indicative affirming a fact. 
Any form, however, which expresses or implies either qualified 
or unqualified assertion may stand after a causal conjunction. 
Thus we find, e.g., a rhetorical question, or an apodosis of a 
conditional sentence. In the latter case the protasis may be 
omitted. In the following instances all three of these phe- 
nomena coincide ; the causal clause is an apodosis, its protasis 
is omitted, it is expressed in the form of a rhetorical 
question. 


1 Cor. 15:29; émet ré rornoovow ot Barrilopuevor trép rv vexpay, else 
what shall they do which are baptized for the dead? i.e., since [if the 
dead are not raised] they that are baptized for the dead are baptized 
to no purpose. 

Heb. 10:2; éwel ovx ay éxatcavto tpoapepopevat, else would they not 
have ceased to be offered ? i.e., since [if what was said above were not 
true] they would have ceased to be offered. Cf. also Acts 5:38. 
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231. From the nature of the causal clause as making an 
assertion, it results that it is easily disjoined from the clause 
which states the fact of which it gives the cause or reason, 
and becomes an independent sentence. 


Matt. 6:5; kal Grav mpocetyyobe, odk écecbe os of tmoxpitat: drt 
gpirotow év tals ovvaywyais Kal év tails ywviats Tov mAaTEdy 
éoTGtes mpocevyerOu, and when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites: because they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets (cf. 6:16, where in a closely similar 
sentence, ydép is used instead of drt). See also Luke 11:82; 
1 Cor. 1:22, and cf. v. 21, where the same conjunction éreidy intro- 
duces a subordinate clause. 


232. The distinction between a subordinate causal clause and an 
independent sentence affirming a cause or reason is usually one of the 
degree of emphasis on the causal relation between the two facts. When 
the chief thing asserted is the existence of the causal relation, as happens, 
é.g., When one fact or the other is already present as a fact before the 
mind, the causal clause is manifestly subordinate. When the emphasis 
is upon the separate assertions as assertions, rather than on the relation 
of the facts asserted, the causal clause easily becomes an independent 
sentence. Thus in Rev. 3:16, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth, the causal clause is subor- 
dinate. So also in John 16:3, and these things they will do, because they 
have not known the Father nor me, where the words these things refer 
to an assertion already made, and the intent of the sentence is to state 
why they will do these things. See also John 20:29. On the other hand, 
in Matt. 6:5; Luke 11:32; 1 Cor. 1:22 (see 281) ; and in 1 Cor. 15:29; 
Heb. 10:2 (see 2380), the casual clause is evidently independent, and the 
particles ér:, éwel, éwe.d% have substantially the force of ydp. 


233. Causal relations may also be expressed by a relative 
clause (294), by an Infinitive with the article governed by dd 
(408), and by a participle (439). 
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234. A consecutive clause is one which expresses the result, 
actual or potential, of the action stated in the principal clause 
or a preceding sentence. 

In the New Testament consecutive clauses are introduced 
by dore. HA. 927; G. 1449. 


235. A consecutive clause commonly takes either the Indic- 
ative or the Infinitive. The Indicative properly expresses the 
actual result produced by the action previously mentioned, the 
Infinitive the result which the action of the principal verb 
tends or is calculated to produce. Since, however, an actual 
result may always be conceived of as that which the cause in 
question is calculated or adapted to produce, the Infinitive 
may be used when the result is obviously actual. Thus 
if senselessness tends to credulity, one may say otUrws dvdnrol 
éoTe were TO GdvvaTOV mioTEvETE OF OUTWs dvdyToL éoTE WoTE TO dOv- 
vatoy motevey, with little difference of meaning, though strictly 
the latter represents believing the impossible simply as the 
measure of the folly, while the former represents it as the act- 
ual result of such folly. G.MT. 582, 583; HA. 927; G. 1450, 
1451. 

The use of the Infinitive is the older idiom. Attic writers show on 
the whole a tendency to an increased use of the Indicative, Aristophanes 
and Xenophon, e.g., using it more frequently than the Infinitive. See 
Gild. A.J. P. vit. 161-175 ; x1v. 240-242. But in the New Testament the 
Infinitive greatly predominates, occurring fifty times as against twenty- 
one instances of the Indicative, but one of which is in a clause clearly 
subordinate. 


On were introducing a principal clause see 237. On different concep- 
tions of result, and the use of the Infinitive to express result, see 369-371. 


236. The Indicative with dare expresses actual result. 


John 3:16; ovtws yap pydmryoev 6 Oeds Tov Kéopoy Wore Tov viov Tov 
povoyern edwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Sun. 
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Rem. With John 3:16, which is the only clear instance in the New 
Testament of dare with the Indicative so closely joined to what precedes 
as to constitute a subordinate clause, is usually reckoned also Gal. 2: 13. 


237. The clause introduced by dove is sometimes so dis- 
joined from the antecedent sentence expressing the causal fact 
that it becomes an independent sentence. In such cases wore 
has the meaning therefore, or accordingly, and the verb intro- 
duced by it may be in any form capable of standing in a prin- 
cipal clause. HA. 927,a; G. 1454. 


Mark 2:28; doe xipids eat 6 vids Tod dvOpdov Kal To ca8 Barov, so 
that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 

1 Cor. 5:8; wore éopralwpev, wherefore let us keep the feast. 

1 Thess. 4:18; Bore rapaxarelre ddAHAOUS év Tos AOyols TovToLS, 
wherefore comfort one another with these words. 
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238. A conditional sentence consists of a subordinate clause 
which states a supposition, and a principal clause which states 
a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of the supposition 
stated in the subordinate clause. The conditional clause is 
called the protasis. The principal clause is called the apodosis. 


239. Suppositions are either particular or general. When 
the protasis supposes a certain definite event and the apodosis 
conditions its assertion on the occurrence of this event, the 
supposition is particular. When the protasis supposes any 
occurrence of an act of a certain class, and the apodosis states 
what is or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of 
the class supposed in the protasis, the supposition is general. 

Thus in the sentence, Jf he believes this act to be wrong, he will not 


do it, the supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Jf [in any tn- 
stance] he believes an act to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do it, 
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the supposition is general. In the sentence, Jf he has read this book, he 
will be able to tell what it contains, the supposition is particular. But 
in the sentence, If he read a book, he could always tell what it contained, 
the supposition is general. 


240. It should be noted that the occurrence of an indefinite pronoun 
in the protasis does not necessarily make the supposition general. If the 
writer, though using an indefinite term, refers to a particular instance, 
and in the apodosis states what happened, is happening, or will happen 
in this case, the supposition is particular. If, on the other hand, the 
supposition refers to any instance of the class of cases described, and 
the apodosis states what is or was wont to happen in any such instance, 
the supposition is general. Thus, in the sentence, Jf any one has eaten 
any of the food, he is by this time dead, the supposition is particular. 
In the sentence, Jf any one [in any instance] ate any of the food, [it was 
wont to happen that] he died, the supposition is general. In 2 Cor. 2:5, 
but if any one hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me, but 

. . to you all, the supposition refers to a specific case, and is particular. 
Even the mental selection of one of many possible instances suffices to 
make a supposition particular. So in 1 Cor. 3:12, it is probable that we 
ought to read, if any man is building, and in 3:17, if any man is destroy- 
ing, and take the clauses as referring to what was then, hypothetically, 
going on rather than to what might at any time occur. On the other 
hand, in John 11:9, if a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, the sup- 
position refers to any instance of walking in the day, and is general. 

Concerning a protasis which refers to the truth of a general principle as 
such, see 243. 


241. Of the six classes of conditional sentences which are 
found in classical Greek, five occur in the New Testament, not 
however without occasional variations of form. 


Rem. 1. The classification of conditional sentences here followed is 
substantially that of Professor Goodwin. The numbering of the Present 
General Suppositions and Past General Suppositions as fifth and sixth 
classes respectively, instead of including them as subdivisions under the 
first class, is adopted to facilitate reference. 


Rem. 2. It should be observed that the titles of the several classes of 
conditional sentences describe the suppositions not from the point of view 
of fact, but from that of the representation of the case to the speaker’s 
own mind or to that of his hearer. Cf., e.g., Luke 7:39; John 18: 30. 
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242. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Supposi- 
tion. The protasis simply states a supposition which refers 
to a particular case in the present or past, implying 
nothing as to its fulfilment. 

The protasis is expressed by ed with a present or past 
tense of the Indicative ; any form of the finite verb may 
stand in the apodosis. HA. 893; G. 1390. 


John 15:20; ef ue edfwgay, kat tpas Sidgovow, if they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you. 

Gal. 5:18; ef d& rvevpare dyeoe, ov eoré bd vopov, but if ye are led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. See also Matt. 4:3; Luke 
16:11; Acts 5:39; Rom. 4:2; 8:10; Gal. 2:17; Rev. 20:15. 


Rem. Concerning the use of the negatives u# and od in the protasis of 
conditional sentences of this class, see 469, 470. 


243. When a supposition refers to the truth of a general 
principle as such, and the apodosis conditions its assertion 
on the truth of this principle, not on the occurrence of any 
instance of a supposed class of events, the supposition is 
particular. It is expressed in Greek by ei with the Indica- 
tive, and the sentence belongs to the first class. 

Matt. 19:10; e ovrws éoriv } airia Tod dvOpwrrov peta THs yuvatkds, od 
ouphéper yapnoat, if the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. See also Matt.6:30; Gal. 2:21; cf. Plat. Prot. 
340, C. In Rom. 4:14; 8:17; 11:6, the verb is omitted. The 
use of ei and the nature of the sentence, however, easily suggest 
what form of the verb would be required if it were expressed. 


244. Conditional clauses of the first class are frequently 
used when the condition is fulfilled, and the use of the hypo- 
thetical form suggests no doubt of the fact. This fact of ful- 
filment lies, however, not in the conditional sentence, but in the 
context. John 3:12; 7:23; Rom. 5:10. ; 
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245. On the other hand, conditional clauses of the first class 
may be used of what is regarded by the speaker as an unful- 
filled condition. But this also is not expressed or implied by 
the form of the sentence, which is in itself wholly colorless, 
suggesting nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 
Luke 23: 35, 87; John 18:23; Rom. 4:2; Gal. 5:11. 


246. Even a Future Indicative may stand in the protasis of 
a conditional sentence of the first class when reference is had 
to a present necessity or intention, or when the writer desires 
to state not what will take place on the fulfilment of a future 
possibility, but merely to affirm a necessary logical consequence 
of a future event. 1 Cor.9:11. Cf. G.MT. 407. 


247. In a few instances édy is used with the Present Indicative in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, apparently to express a simple present 
supposition. 1 Thess. 3:8; 1 John 5: 15. 


248. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The protasis 
states a supposition which refers to the present or past, 
implying that it is not or was not fulfilled. 

The protasis is expressed by e¢ with a past tense of the 
Indicative; the apodosis by a past tense of the Indicative 
with adv. HA. 895; G. 1897. 

The Imperfect denotes continued action; the Aorist 
a simple fact; the Pluperfect completed action. The 
time is implied in the context, not expressed by the 
verb. 

John 11:21; Kupue, ef Hs dde obk dy dxédbavev 6 ddecAGds pov, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 
Gal. 1:10; ei ére dvOpwros ypecKov, Xptctod SoddAos ovk dv ypyy, if [ 


were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ. See also 
John 14:28; Acts 18:14; Ileb. 4:8; 11:15. 
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249. “Av is sometimes omitted from the apodosis. Cf. 30. 
B. pp. 216 f., 225f.; WM. pp. 382 £; WT. pp. 305 f.; cf. GMT. 
pp. 415 ff., esp. 422, 423. 

John 9:33; ef py fv ovTos Tapa God, odk AOvvaro rotety oddér, if this 

man were not from Giod, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 26 : 24; 

John 15:22; 19:11; 1 Cor. 5:10; Gal. 4:15; Heb. 9:26. 


250. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. 

The protasis is usually expressed by éay (or dv) with 
the Subjunctive; the apodosis by the Future Indicative or 
by some other form referring to future time. HA. 898; 
G. 1403. 


Matt. 9:21; ay povoy dywpat Tod ivariov airod cwbyoopat, if I shall 
but touch his garments, I shall be made whole. 

John 12:26; éay ris éuol daxong tTiysyoe airov o warnp, if any man 
serve me, him will the Father honor. 

John 14:15; éav dyararé pe, Tas evroAds Tas éuas TypHoeTE, if ye love 
me, ye will keep my commandments. See also Matt. 5:20; 1 Cor. 
4:19; Gal. 5:2; Jas. 2:15, 16. 


251. In addition to édy with the Subjunctive, which is the 
usual form both in classical and New Testament Greek, the 
following forms of protasis also occur occasionally in the New 
Testament to express a future supposition with more proba- 
bility : 


252. (a) Ei with the Subjunctive. 


Luke 9:13; ovk eioty quiv wAciov} dprou wévre Kat ixOves Svo, ef pyre 
mopevOeyres Hucis dyopacwpev eis rdvta Tov Aadv TodTov Bpwpara, 
we have no more than five loaues and two fishes; unless we are to go 
and buy food for all this people. See also 1 Cor. 14:5; 1 Thess. 
5:10; Judg. 11:9. 
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253. This usage also occurs in Homer and the tragic poets, but is very 
rare in Attic prose. It is found in the Septuagint and becomes very com- 
mon in later Hellenistic and Byzantine writers. G.MT. 453, 454; Clappin 
T.A. P.A. 1887, p. 49 ; 1891, pp. 88 £.; WT. pp. 294 f.; WM. pp. 368, 374, fn. 

For the few New Testament instances there is possibly in each case a 
special reason. Thus in Luke 9:15 there is probably a mixture of a con- 
ditional clause and a deliberative question: unless indeed — are we to go? 
i.e., unless indeed we are to go. In 1 Cor. 14:5 and 1 Thess. 5:10 a 
preference for the more common ef wy andetre. . . efre over the somewhat 
unusual éav uy and édvre.. . édvre may have led to the use of the former 
in spite of the fact that the meaning called for a Subjunctive. 1 Thess. 
5:10 can hardly be explained as attraction (B. and W.), since the nature 
of the thought itself calls for a Subjunctive. On Phil. 3:11, 12, cf. 276. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the discovery of any difference in force 
between ef with the Subjunctive and édy with the Subjunctive in these 
latter passages is not an over-refinement. 


254. (b) Ei or édy with the Future Indicative. 


2 Tim. 2:12; ef dpvyodpeba, Kaxeivos dpvycerat pas, if we shall deny 
him, he also will deny us. 

Acts 8:31; édv pa tis odnyyoet pe, unless some one shall guide me. 
See also Luke 19: 40. 


255. Ei with the Future Indicative occurs as a protasis of a condition 
of the third form not infrequently in classical writers, especially in 
tragedy. G.MT. 447. Of the New Testament instances of e followed 
by a Future (about twenty in number), one, 2 Tim. 2: 12, illustrates the 
minatory or monitory force attributed to such clauses by Gild., T.A.P.A. 
1876, pp. 9 ff.; A.J.P. XIII. pp. 128 ff. Concerning the other instances, 
see 246, 254, 272, 276, 340. 


256. (c) Ei with the Present Indicative. The protasis is 
then apparently of the first class (242). The instances which 
belong here are distinguished by evident reference of the prot- 
asis to the future. 

Matt. 8:31; ef éxBdAdAes Huds, dadoretAov quas eis THY ayeAnv TOV 
xotpwr, if thou cast us out, send us away into the herd of swine. See 
also 1 Cor. 10:27 (cf. v. 28); .2 John 10; Gen. 4:14; 20:7; 
44:26; and as possible instances Matt. 5 : 29, 30; 18:8, 9; 
Luke 14:26; 2 Tim. 2:12. 
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257. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a particular and a general supposition referring to the future. 
The distinction in thought is of course the same as in the case of present 
or past suppositions (239). Thus in Matt. 9:21, if I shall but touch his 
garment, I shall be made whole, the supposition evidently refers to a spe- 
cific case, and is particular. But in John 16: 23, if ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name, the supposition is evidently 
general. A large number of the future suppositions in the New Testa- 
ment are apparently general. It is almost always possible, however, to 
suppose that a particular imagined instance is mentally selected as the 
illustration of the class. Cf. 240, 261. 


258. When a conditional clause which as originally uttered 
or thought was of the first or third class and expressed by 
ei with the Indicative or éay with the Subjunctive is so 
incorporated into a sentence as to be made dependent on a 
verb of past time, it may be changed to ei with the Optative. 
This principle applies even when the apodosis on which the 
protasis depends is not itself strictly in indirect discourse. 
Cf. 334-347, esp. 342, 347. See G.MT. 457, 694 ff. 


Acts. 20:16; éoevdev yap ef duvardy ein atta THY Yuepay THs wevTy- 
KooTns yevéoOa eis “lepoooAupa, for he was hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. In this 
sentence ef duvardy en represents the protasis of the sentence éay 
duvarov 7 yevnoopueba, which expressed the original thought of Paul, 
to which the writer here refers. The same explanation applies to 
Acts 24:19, and to 27:39 (unless ef dvvawwro is an indirect ques- 
tion); also to Acts 17:27 and 27:12, but on these cases see 
also 276. 


259. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the future, 
suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is sug- 
gested by dav with the Subjunctive. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with the Optative; the 
apodosis by the Optative with av. MA. 900; G. 1408. 
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There is no perfect example of this form in the New Testa- 
ment. Protases occur in 1 Cor. and 1 Pet., but never with a 
regular and fully expressed apodosis. Apodoses occur in Luke 
and Acts, but never with a regular protasis. 


1 Pet. 3:17; xpetrrov yap dyaorouodvras, ei OeAot Td OeAnpa. Tod Geod, 
maTXEW 7 KaKoToLovvTas, for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. See also 1 Cor. 
14:10; 15:37; 1 Pet. 3:14. 


260. E. Present General Supposition. The supposi- 
tion refers to any occurrence of an act of a certain class in 
the (general) present, and the apodosis states what is wont 
to take place in any instance of an act of the class referred 
to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by éav with the Subjunctive, 
the apodosis by the Present Indicative. HA. 894,1; G. 
1398, 1. 


John 11:9; édy tis wepizary ev TH Hepa, Ov TpocKoTTEL, if a man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

2Tim. 2:5; éay d€ kal GOAq Ts, od orepuvodra éay py VvoUipws 
a0Anon, and if also a man contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he contend lawfully. See also Mark 8:24; John 7:51; 
12:24; 1 Cor. 7:39, 40. 


261. Ei with the Present Indicative not infrequently 
occurs in clauses which apparently express a present general 
supposition. G.MT. 467. Yet in most New Testament pas- 
sages of this kind, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an illus- 
tration of the general class of cases. Cf. 242, 256. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion was conceived of as general or particular. 
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Luke 14:26; ef tis epyerar mpds pe Kal ov pucel.. . THY Woxnv 
€avrod, ov dvvarat eival pou paOnrys, if any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not . . . his own life, he cannot be my disciple. Cf. John 8:51; 
12:26; where in protases of apparently similar force édy with the 
Subjunctive occurs, and the apodosis refers to the future. 

Rom. 8:25; ef 8 6 od Bréropev eAriLoper, Sv tropovas daexdexducOa, 
but if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
Jor it. See also Jas. 1:26. 


262. The third and fifth classes of conditional sentences are very 
similar not only in form, but also in meaning. When the subject or other 
leading term of the protasis is an indefinite or generic word, the third 
class differs from the fifth only in that a sentence of the third class tells 
what will happen in a particular instance or in any instance of the fulfil- 
ment of the supposition, while a sentence of the fifth class tells what 
is wont to happen in any such case. Cf., e.g., Mark 3: 24 with 25; also 
the two sentences of Rom. 7:3. 


263. It should be observed that a Present Indicative in the principal 
clause after a protasis consisting of ééy with the Subjunctive does not 
always indicate that the sentence is of the fifth class. If the fact stated 
in the apodosis is already true at the time of speaking, or if the issue 
involved has already been determined, though not necessarily known, the 
Present Indicative is frequently used after a protasis referring to future 
time. The thought would be expressed more fully but less forcibly by 
supplying some such phrase as it will appear that or it will still be true 
that. In other instances the true apodosis is omitted, that which stands 
in its place being a reason for the unexpressed apodosis. In still other 
cases the Present is merely the familiar Present for Future (15). 


John 8:31; day tyets peivyte ev TO Adyw TH Eva, GANOGs pabyTai pov 
éore, if ye shall abide in my word, [ye will show that] ye are truly 
my disciples. Observe the Future in the next clause. 

1 John 1: 9; édy GuoroyGpev Tas dpuaptias yuav, mirrds eorw Kal 
Sixatos tva dgy yuly Tas dpaptias, if we shall confess our sins, [he 
will forgive us, for] he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins. 
See also Mark 1:40; John 19:12; Acts 26:5. 


264. The difference in force between the fifth class of suppositions and 
the class described under 243 should be clearly marked. There the issue 
raised by the protasis is as to the truth or falsity of the principle as a gen- 
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eral principle, while the apodosis affirms some other general or particular 
statement to be true if the general principle is true. Here the protasis 
raises no question of the truth or falsity of the general principle, but 
Suggests as an hypothesis, that a general statement is in any single case 
realized, and the apodosis states what is wont to take place when the 
supposition of the protasis is thus realized. Thus in Matt. 19:10 (248) 
the disciples say that if the principle stated by Jesus is true, it follows as 
a general principle that tt is not expedient to marry. On the other hand, 
dv ovTws Exp, od cuupéper Yaufoar would mean, Jf in any instance the case 
supposed is realized, then it is wont to happen that it is not expedient to 
marry. Cf. examples under 260. 


265. F. Past General Supposition. The supposition 
refers to any past occurrence of an act of a certain class, 
and the apodosis states what was wont to take place in any 
instance of an act of the class referred to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with the Optative, the 
apodosis by the Imperfect Indicative. HA. 894,2; G. 
1398, 2. 

There is apparently no instance of this form in the New 
Testament. 


266. Peculiarities of Conditional Sentences. Nearly 
all the peculiar variations of conditional sentences men- 
tioned in the classical grammars are illustrated in the New 
Testament. See HA. 901-907; G. 1413-1424. 


267. (a) A protasis of one form is sometimes joined with 
an apodosis of another form. 


Acts 8:31; is yap dv Suvaiuny eav py tis odnynoe pe, how can I, 
unless some one shall guide me? 


268. (b) An apodosis may be accompanied by more than 
one protasis; these protases may be of different form, each 
retaining its own proper force. 
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John 13:17; ef ratra oldare, paxdptol éore edv route ard, if ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. See also 1 Cor. 9:11. 


269. (c) The place of the protasis with ei or édy is some- 
times supplied by a participle, an Imperative, or other form of 
expression suggesting a supposition. 

Matt. 26:15; Ti Oedreré pot Sodvat Kayo tpiy tapaddcow airédy, what are 
ye willing to give me, and I will deliver him unto you. 

Mark 11:24; wdvra doa mpocetxerOe kai aireiobe, mucrevere Ort édd- 
Bere, kat €oros iptv, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. See also Matt. 
7:10; Mark 1:17; and exx. under 436. 


Rem. In Jas. 1:5, alretrw is the apodosis of ef 5€ Tis budv delwerar 
coglas, and at the same time fills the place of protasis to dobjcera. 
See also Matt. 19: 21. 


270. (d) The protasis is sometimes omitted. Luke 1:62; 
Acts 17:18. 


271. (e) The apodosis is sometimes omitted. 


Luke 13:9; kav pev moujon kapzov cis TO uehAov — ei SE prpye, exxdwers 
avtyy, and if it bear fruit thenceforth, — but if not, thou shalt cut it 
down. See also Luke 19:42; Acts 23:9. 


272. Ei with the Future Indicative is used by Hebraism 
without an apodosis, with the force of an emphatic negative 
assertion or oath. Cf. Hr. 48, 9, a. 

Mark 8:12; dunv A€yo, ei SoPyoerae TH yeved Tavry onpetov, verily I 


say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation. See 
also Heb. 3:11; 4:3,5. On Heb. 6:14 see Th. ei, mr. 11. 


273. (f) The verb of the protasis or apodosis may be 
omitted. 


Rom. 4:14; ef yap of ék vopxov KAypovdpol, Kexevwrat 4 riots Kab 
Karnpynta 4 émayyeAia, for if they which are of the law are heirs, 
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faith is made void, and the promise is made of none effect. See also 
Rom. 8:17; 11:16; 1Cor.7:5, 8; 12:19; 1 Pet. 38:14. In2Cor. 
11:16 «dy stands for kai day défnobe. 


274. (g) Ei wy without a dependent verb occurs very fre- 
quently in the sense of eacept. It may be followed by any 
form of expression which could have stood as subject or as 
limitation of the principal predicate. The origin of this usage 
was of course in a conditional clause the verb of which was 
omitted because it was identical with the verb of the apodosis. 
Both in classical and New Testament Greek the ellipsis is un- 
conscious, and the limitation is not strictly conditional, but ex- 
ceptive. Like the English except it states not a condition on 
fulfilment of which the apodosis is true or its action takes 
place, but a limitation of the principal statement. It is, how- 
ever, never in the New Testament purely adversative. Cf. 
Lift. on Gal. 1:7, 19. 


275. (h) Ei 8& wy and ei 8é pyye are used elliptically in the 
sense of otherwise, i.e. if so, or if not, to introduce an alterna- 
tive statement or command. Having become fixed phrases, 
they are used even when the preceding sentence is negative; 
also when the nature of the condition would naturally call for 
édv rather than e. Matt.9:17; Luke 10:6; 13:9; Rev. 2:5. 
G.MT. 478; B. p. 393. 


276. (i) An omitted apodosis is sometimes virtually con- 
tained in the protasis, and the latter expresses a possibility 
which is an object of hope or desire, and hence has nearly the 
force of a final clause. In some instances it approaches the 
force of an indirect question. G.MT. 486-493. In classical 
Greek such protases are introduced by ei or éavy. In the New 
Testament they occur with e only, and take the Subjunctive, 
Optative, or Future Indicative. 
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Phil. 8:12; Sudkw 8& ec Kal xaraddBw, but I press on, if so be that I 
may apprehend. 

Acts 27:12; of wAcioves eevro Bovdyv dvaxOjvar éxeiBev, eb Tus 
Svvawro Katavtyoavtes cis PDoinka Tmapaxepacat, the more part 
advised to put to sea from thence, if by any means they could reach 
Phenix, and winter there. See also Mark 11:18; Acts 8:22; 17:27; 
Rom. 1:10; 11:14; Phil. 3:11. 


277. (j) After expressions of wonder, etc., a clause intro- 
duced by ei has nearly the force of a clause introduced by érv. 
Mark 15:44; Acts 26:8; cf. 1 John 3:13. 


MOODS IN OCONOESSIVE SENTENOES, 


278. A concessive clause is a protasis that states a sup- 
position the fulfilment of which is thought of or represented 
as unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. 

The force of a concessive sentence is thus very different 
from that of a conditional sentence. The latter represents 
the fulfilment of the apodosis as conditioned on the fulfilment 
of the protasis; the former represents the apodosis as fulfilled 
in spite of the fulfilment of the protasis. Yet there are cases 
in which by the weakening of the characteristic force of each 
construction, or by the complexity of the elements expressed 
by the protasis, the two usages approach so near to each other 
as to make distinction between them difficult. 

In Gal. 1:8, eg. the fulfilment of the element of the 
protasis expressed in wap’ o edyyyeAtocapeOa is favorable to the 
fulfilment of the apodosis dvdfeua éorw, and the clause is so 
far forth conditional. But the element expressed in jpeis 7 
dyyedos e€ otpavot, which is emphasized by the xai, is unfavor- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, and the clause is so far 
forth concessive. It might be resolved into two clauses, thus, 
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If any one shall preach unto you any gospel other than that we 
preached unto you [let him be anathema] ; yea, though we or an 
angel from heaven so preach, let him be anathema. 


279. A concessive clause is commonly introduced by ¢ (édv) 
kai or kat ei (édv). But a clause introduced by ei or édy alone 
may also be in thought concessive, though the concessive 
element is not emphasized in theform. Matt. 26: 33 (cf. Mark 
14:29); Mark 14: 31 (cf. Matt. 26:35). 


280. Ei (édv) xaé concessive in the New Testament generally 
introduces a supposition conceived of as actually fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled. See examples under 284, 285. Yet, 
in concessive as well as in conditional clauses (cf. 282), 
xai may belong not to the whole clause but to the word next 
after it, having an intensive force, and suggesting that the 
supposition is in some sense or respect an extreme one, eg., 
especially improbable or especially unfavorable to the fulfil- 
ment of the apodosis. So probably Mark 14: 29. 


281. Kai ei (édv) concessive occurs somewhat rarely in the 
New Testament. See Matt. 26:35; John 8:16; 1 Cor. 8:5; 
Gal. 1:8; 1 Pet. 3:1 (but cf. WH.). The force of the xaé is 
apparently intensive, representing the supposition as actually 
or from a rhetorical point of view an extreme case, improbable 
in itself, or specially unfavorable to the fulfilment of the 


apodosis. 


Rem. Paley, Greek Particles, p. 31, thus distinguishes the force of ei 
cal and xal ei, ‘‘ generally with this difference, that ef xaf implies an ad- 
mitted fact ‘even though,’ «al ef a somewhat improbable supposition ; 
‘even if.’’? See other statements and references in Th. ef III.7; and 
especially J. 861. It should be observed that a concessive supposition 
may be probable or improbable ; it is not this or that that makes it con- 
cessive, but the fact that its fulfilment is unfavorable to the fulfilment of 


the apodosis. 
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282. Carefully to be distinguished from the cases of cal ef (édv) and el 
(éav) xal concessive are those in which ei (édév) is conditional and caf means 
and (Matt. 11:14; Luke 6: 32, 33, 34; John 8: 55, etc.), or also (Luke 
11:18; 2 Cor. 11:15), or is simply intensive, emphasizing the following 
word and suggesting a supposition in some sense extreme (1 Cor.4:7; 7: 
il). Suchasupposition is not necessarily unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis, and hence may be conditional however extreme. Cf. 280. 


283. Moods and Tenses in Concessive Clauses. In 
their use of moods and tenses concessive clauses follow in 
general the rules for conditional clauses. The variety of 
usage is in the New Testament, however, much less in the 
case of concessive clauses than of conditional clauses. 


284. Concessive clauses of the class corresponding to the 
first class of conditional sentences are most frequent in the 
New Testament. The event referred to in the concessive 
clause is in general not contingent, but conceived of as actual. 
2 Cor. 7:8; dre et kal edvryoo ipas ev TH matory, od perapéAouat, 

Jor, though I made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it. See 

also Luke 18:4; 2 Cor. 4:16; 7:12; 11:6; 12:11; Phil. 2:17; 

Col. 2:5; Heb. 6:9. 


285. Concessive clauses referring to the future occur in 
two forms. 


(a) They take ei xaé or et, and a Future Indicative referring 
to what is regarded as certain or likely to occur. In logical 
force this construction is closely akin to that discussed 
under 246. 


Luke 11:8; ei ai ov dwcet avtd dvactas da 76 elvat pidrov avrod, did 
ye Thy dvadiay adrod éyepbels Suicet alta dowy ypy{Let, though he will 
not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he needeth. See 
also Matt. 26:33; Mark 14: 29. 
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(b) They take éay kai, cai édv, or édv, with the Subjunctive 
referring to a future possibility, or what is rhetorically con- 
ceived to be possible. Kai édy introduces an extreme case, 
usually one which is represented as highly improbable. 


Gal. 6:15; éav kal mpordnupOy dvOpwros ev Tut maparTmpart, vpeis ot 
mvevpatiKo. Kataptilere Tov ToLodTov ev mvevpart mpaityros, even if 
aman be overtaken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
a one in a spirit of meekness. 

Gal. 1:8; GAAG Kal éav pets 7 dyyedos €& ovpavod edayyeAloyrat 
[ipiv] wap’ 6 ednyyeAtodpeba ipiv, dvdBepa ~orw, but even if we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema. See also Luke 
22 : 67, 68; John 8:16; 10:38; Rom. 9:27. 


Rem. The apodosis after a concessive protasis referring to the future, 
sometimes has a Present Indicative, affirming what is true and will still 
be true though the supposition of the protasis be fulfilled. See John 
8:14; 1Cor.9:16. Cf. 263. 


286. The New Testament furnishes no clear instance of a concessive 
clause corresponding to the fourth class of conditional clauses. In 1 Pet. 
8:14, ef cal rdoxore 51a Sixacocvvny, paxdpiou, the use of cal before rdcxorre 
suggests that the writer has in mind that suffering is apparently opposed 
to blessedness. Yet it is probable that he intends to affirm that blessed- 
ness comes, not in spite of, but through, suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
(On the thought cf. Matt. 5:10f.) Thus the protasis suggests, even 
intentionally, a concession, but is, strictly speaking, a true causal con- 
ditional clause. Cf. 282. 


287. The New Testament instances of concessive clauses correspond- 
ing to the fifth class of conditional clauses are few, and the concessive 
force is not strongly marked. See 2 Tim. 2: 5 (first clause) under 260 ; 
2 Tim. 2:18. 


288. Concessive clauses in English are introduced by 
though, although, and even if, occasionally by if alone. Even 
if introduces an improbable supposition or one especially 
unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. Though and 
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although with the Indicative usually imply an admitted fact 
With the Subjunctive and Potential, with the Present Indica- 
tive in the sense of a Future, and with a Past tense of the 
Indicative in conditions contrary to fact, though and although 
have substantially the same force as even if. Even if thus 
corresponds in force very nearly to xai ei; though and although 


to ei Kai. 
MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


289. Relative Clauses are introduced by relative pronouns 
and by relative adverbs of time, place, and manner. 
They may be divided into two classes : 


I. Definite Relative Clauses, i.e. clauses which refer to a 
definite and actual event or fact. The antecedent may be ex- 
pressed or understood. If not in itself definite, it is made so 
by the definiteness of the relative clause. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional Relative Clauses, 7.e. clauses 
which refer not to a definite and actual event, but to a sup- 
posed event or instance, and hence imply a condition. The 
antecedent may be expressed or understood; if expressed, it is 
usually some indefinite or generic word. 


290. It should be observed that the distinction between the definite 
and the indefinite relative clause cannot be drawn simply by reference 
to the relative pronoun employed, or to the word which stands as the 
antecedent of the relative. A definite relative clause may be introduced 
by an indefinite relative pronoun or may have an indefinite pronoun as 
its antecedent. On the other hand, an indefinite relative clause may 
have as its antecedent a definite term, e.g., a demonstrative pronoun, and 
may be introduced by the simple relative. A clause and its antecedent 
are made definite by the reference of the clause to a definite and actual 
event; they are made indefinite by the reference of the clause to a sup- 
posed event or instance. Thus if one say, He received whatever profit 
was made, meaning, In a certain transaction, or in certain transactions, 
profit was made, and he received it, the relative clause is definite, because 
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it refers to an actual event or series of events. But if one use the same 
words meaning, Jf any profit was made, he received it, the relative clause 
is indefinite, because it implies a condition, referring to an event — the 
making of profit — which is only supposed. In John 1:12, but as many 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, we 
are doubtless to understand the relative clause as definite, not because 
of the expressed antecedent, them, but because the clause refers to a 
certain class who actually received him. In Rom. 8:24, on the other 
hand, who hopeth for that which he seeth ? the relative clause apparently 
does not refer to a definite thing seen and an actual act of seeing, but 
is equivalent to a conditional clause, if he seeth anything. In Mark 3:11, 
whensoever they beheld him, they fell down before him, the form of the 
Greek sentence shows that the meaning is, If at any time they saw him, 
they were wont to fall down before him. That is, while the class of events 
is actual, the relative clause presents the successive instances distribu- 
tively as suppositions. These examples serve to show how slight may 
be the difference at times between a definite and an indefinite relative 
clause, and that it must often be a matter of choice for the writer whether 
he will refer to an event as actual, or present it as a supposition. 


291. Relative clauses denoting purpose, and relative clauses 
introduced by éws and other words meaning until, show special 
peculiarities of usage and require separate discussion. For 
purposes of treatment therefore we must recognize four classes 
of relative clauses. 

I. Definite relative clauses, excluding those which express 
purpose, and those introduced by words meaning until. 

II. Indefinite or Conditional relative clauses, excluding 
those which express purpose, and those introduced by words 
meaning until. 

III. Relative clauses expressing purpose. 


IV. Relative clauses introduced by words meaning wntil. 


I. DeriniteE RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


292. Under the head of definite relative clauses are included 
not only adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns, és, 
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dotts, olos, dcos, but all clauses of time, place, manner, and com- 
parison, such clauses being introduced by relative words, either 
pronouns, or adverbs, ére, ws (expressing either time or man- 
ner), drov, wazep, etc. 


293. Moods in Definite Relative Clauses. Definite 
relative clauses in general (excluding III. and IV. above) 
show no special uses of mood and tense, but employ the 
verb as it is used in principal clauses. HA. 909; G. 1427. 


John 6:63; 7d fyjyata a eyo NeAdAnKa tpiv mvedud eorey Kal Loh 
éorw, the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 

John 12:36; ws rd dis éyere, micrevere cis 76 Hs, while ye have the 
light, believe on the light. 

Gal. 4:4; dre 8 WAOev TO TAHpwua Tod Xpdvov, eLamréorerey 6 Oeds 
tov vidv avtou, but when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his son. 

Jas. 2:26; worep 76 c&pa Xwpis mvevparos vexpdv éoTt, oUTws Kal 
q wiotis xwpis epywv vexpd eorw, as the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead. 

Rev. 3:11; xpdre 0 éyets, hold fast that which thou hast. 

Rev. 21:16; kal 7d pijKos aitis écov Td rAdrTos, and the length thereof 
is as great as the breadth. Cf. Heb. 10:25. See also Matt. 26:19; 
Col. 2:6. 


294. A definite relative clause may imply a relation of 
cause, result, or concession, without affecting the mood or tense 
of the verb. HA. 910; G. 1445. 


Rom. 6:2; ofrwes daeOdvoyev TH apaptia, mids ere Choopev ev adry, 
we who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein? 

Jas. 4:13, 14; dye viv of A€yovres Syucpov 7 avprov mopevoducba 
eis tHvde THY wOAW Kal ToLnTOpeEY éxed eyiavTov Kal éumopevodpeba 
kal Kepdnoopev* olrives ovK érictacbe Tis avptov roia H Cw dpav, 
go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend u year there and trade and get gain; whereas [i.e. 
although] ye know not of what sort your life will be on the morrow. 
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295. All relative clauses whether adjective or adverbial may 
be distinguished as either restrictive or explanatory. A re- 
strictive clause defines its antecedent, indicating what person, 
thing, place, or manner is signified. An explanatory clause 
adds a description to what is already known or sufficiently 
defined. ‘The former identifies, the latter describes. 


Restrictive clauses: John 15:20; pyynpovevere rod Adyou ov eyw efzov 
tpiv, remember the word that I said unto you. 

Matt. 28:6; detre idere tov rézov Grou exerto, come, see the place where 
he lay. 

Mark 2:20; éretoovrar 8¢ Hucpar dtay dxapOy dw atrdv 6 vupdios, 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 

Explanatory clauses: Luke 4:16; kai 7AGev eis Naapd, od Av reOpap- 
pévos, and he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. 

Eph. 6:17; trav paxatpay rod mvevparos, 6 éoriv pia Oeod, the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 


» 


II. Conpirionat RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


296. An indefinite relative clause, since it refers to a sup- 
posed event or instance, implies a condition, and is therefore 
called a conditional relative clause. HA. 912; G. 1428. 


Mark 10:43; os dv OéAy péyas yevéoOan ev tiv, éorar ipay SudKovos, 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister. Cf. 
Mark 9:35; e rus OéAee mp@ros elvot ora TavTwy éoxaTos Kal 
advrwv dtdKovos. It is evident that the relative clause in the former 
passage is as really conditional as the conditional clause in the 
latter. 


297. Since a conditional relative clause implies a supposi- 
tion, conditional relative sentences may be classified according 
to the nature of the implied supposition, as other conditional 
sentences are classified according to the expressed sup- 
position. 
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298. The implied supposition may be particular or general. 
When the relative clause refers to a particular supposed event 
or instance, and the principal clause conditions its assertion on 
the occurrence of this event, the implied supposition is partic- 
ular. When the relative clause refers to any occurrence of an 
act of a certain class, and the principal clause states what is 
or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of the 
class supposed, the implied supposition is general. 


Thus in the sentence, The act which he believes to be wrong he will not 
do, if reference is had to a particular occasion, or to one made particular 
in thought, so that the sentence means, Jf on that occasion, or a certain 
occasion, he believes an act to be wrong, he will not do it, the implied 
supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Whatever act he [in any 
instance] believes to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do, the implied 
supposition is general. Cf. 239. 


299. The distinction between the relative clause implying a particular 
supposition and the relative clause implying a general supposition is not 
marked either in Greek or in English by any uniform difference in the 
pronouns employed either in the relative clause or in the antecedent 
clause. The terms particular and general apply not to the relative or its’ 
antecedent, but to the implied supposition. Thus if one say, He received 
whatever profit was made, meaning, If [in a certain transaction] any 
profit was made, he received it, the relative clause implies a particular 
condition. But if one use the same words, meaning, Jf [in any transac- 
tion] any profit was made, [it was wont to happen that] he received it, the 
implied condition is general. So also in John 1:38, upon whomsoever 
thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same is 
he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, we have not a general principle 
applying to any one of many cases, but a supposition and ar assertion 
referring to a particular case. But in 1 John 3:22, whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of him, the supposition refers to any instance of asking, and is 
general. 

Whether the implied supposition is particular or general can usually 
be most clearly discerned from the nature of the principal clause. If 
this states what is true in a particular case, or expresses a command with 
reference to a particular case, the implied supposition is particular. If 
it states a general principle, or expresses a general injunction which 
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applies in any instance of the event described in the relative clause, the 
implied supposition is usually general. Cf. 240. 


800. Of the six classes of conditional relative sentences 
found in classical Greek, but four occur in the New Testament, 
and these with considerable deviation from classical usage. 
They are designated here according to the kind of condition 
implied in the relative clause. 


301. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Suppo- 
sition. The relative clause states a particular supposition 
which refers to the present or past. It has a present or past 
tense of the Indicative. The principal clause may have 
any form of the verb. HA. 914, A; G. 1430. 

Rom. 2:12; door yap dvéuws ypaprov, avduws xal dzodotvTat: Kal 
door év vou nuaptov, Sa vopov KptOncovrat, for as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law. 

Phil. 4:8; 76 Aourdv, ddeAoi, doa. eoriv dAnOH, doa ceuvd, doa Sixata, 
Goa ayvd, doa mpoogiAy, Goa evpypa, ei Tis dpeTH Kal el Tis eatvos, 
tatta AoyilerOe. See also 2 Cor. 2:10. 


Rem. Respecting the use of the negatives 7 and ov in relative clauses 
of this class, see 469, 470. 


302. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The rela- 
tive clause states a supposition which refers to the present 
or past implying that it is not, or was not, fulfilled. It 
has a past tense of the Indicative. The principal clause has 
a past tense of the Indicative with a. HA.915; G. 1483. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


303. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
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future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. It 

has the Subjunctive with dv. The principal clause may 

have any form referring to future time. HA. 916; G. 14384. 

Matt. 5:19; ds 8 ay woujoyn Kat diddky, ovros péyas KAnOjoera év THF 
Baorrcia THv ovpavay, but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

Mark 13:11; kai dray dywow tyads tapadiddvres, py mpomepipvare TL 
Aadrnoyte, GAN 6 eav Sob ipiv ev exetvy TH wpa TodTo Aadelre, ov 
yap éore tyets of AaAodyTes GAAG Td TVvEdMA TO aytov, and when 
they lead you to judgment, and deliver you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
See also Luke 13:25; Rev. 11:7; instances are very frequent in 
the New Testament. 


304. In the New Testament édv not infrequently stands in a condi- 
tional relative clause instead of the simple dv. Matt. 7:12; Mark 3:28; 
Luke 9:57; Acts 2:21, etal. See WH. 11. App. p. 178. 


305. The Subjunctive with dy in a relative clause is in the 
New Testament usually retained in indirect discourse, or in a 
sentence having the effect of indirect discourse, even after a 
past tense. Matt. 14:7; Rev. 12:4. Cf. 251. On Acts 25:16 
see 333, 344, Rem. 1. 


306. In addition to the relative clause having the Subjunc- 
tive with dy (3803), which is the regular form both in classical 
and New Testament Greek, the following forms of the relative 
clause also require mention as occurring in the New Testa- 
ment to express a future supposition with more probability: 


307. (a) The Subjunctive without d. This is very unusual 
in classical Greek in relative clauses referring to the future. 
In the New Testament also it is rare. Jas. 2:10 probably 
belongs here; Matt. 10: 33 also, if (with Treg. and WH. teat) 
we read dotts d& dpvyontai pe . . . dpvyoopar. 
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308. (b) The Future Indicative with or without dy. 


Matt. 5:41; doris oe dyyapevoe: pidtov év, varaye per avtod Sve, who- 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. See also 
Matt. 10:32 (cf. v. 83); 18:4 (ef. v. 5); 23:12; Mark 8:35; 
Luke 12:8,10; 17:31; Acts 7:7; Rev.4:9. Cf. WH. mu. App. 
p. 172. 


309. (c) The Present Indicative with or without dv. 


Mark 11:25; drav oryjxere mpocevyopevor, adiere, whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive. See also Matt. 5:39; Luke 12:34; John 12:26; 
14:3. 


310. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a relative clause implying a particular supposition, and a relative 
clause implying a general supposition, when the supposition refers to the 
future. The difference in thought is the same as that which distinguishes 
particular and general suppositions referring to the present or past. Cf. 
298, 299. In Matt. 26:48, whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he, the sup- 
position is particular, referring to a specific occasion and event. So also 
in 1 Cor. 16:3. But in Luke 9:4, into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart, the supposition is general, referring to any one 
of aclass of acts. <A large part of the conditional relative clauses referring 
to the future found in the New Testament are apparently general. See, 
e.g., Matt. 5:19; 10:14; 16:25; Mark 11:28; Luke 8:18, etc. Yet 
in many cases it is possible to suppose that a particular imagined instance 
was before the mind of the writer as an illustration of the general class 
of cases. 


311. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is 
implied by the Subjunctive with dy. It has the Optative 
without dy. The principal clause has the Optative with 
av. HA. 917; G. 1486. 


No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


312. E. Present General Supposition. The relative 
clause refers to any occurrence of a ciass of acts in the 
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general present, and the principal clause states what is 
wont to take place in any instance of the act referred to 
in the relative clause. The relative clause has the Sub- 
junctive with dv, the principal clause the Present In- 
dicative. HA. 914, B. (1); G. 1431, 1. 


1 Cor. 11:26; dcdKis yap éav éoOinre Tov dptoy TovToy Kal 76 moTNpLOV 
aivyte, Tov Odvarov Tod Kupiov KaTayyéAXeTe, axpt od EAOy, for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death, till he come. See also Matt. 15:2; Mark 10:11; Rev. 9:5. 


Rem. Concerning the use of édv for dv, see 304. 


313. The Present Indicative not infrequently occurs in con- 
ditional relative clauses which apparently imply a present 
general supposition. G.MT. 534. Yet in most such passages 
in the New Testament, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an 
illustration of the general class of cases. Cf. 301, 309. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion is particular or general. The difference of meaning is in 
any case slight. 


Luke 14:27; doris ov Baorale: tov oravpov éavrod Kal épxerat dricw 
pov, od Stvarat eival pov pabytys, whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. See also Matt. 10:38; 
18:12 (cf. Luke 8:18); Luke 7:47; John 3:8; Rom. 6:16; 9:18; 
1 Cor. 15: 86, 37; Heb. 12:6. 


314. Concerning the similarity of the third and fifth classes of condi- 
tional relative clauses, cf. 262. The statements there made respecting 
ordinary conditional sentences are applicable also to conditional relative 
sentences. See Mark 3:28, 29; Luke 9: 24, 48; 1 John 3:22. 


315. F. Past General Supposition. The relative clause 
refers to any occurrence of a certain act or class of acts, 
and the principal clause states what was wont to take 
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place in any instance of the act referred to in the relative 
clause. In classical Greek, the relative clause has the Op- 
tative without dv, the principal clause the Imperfect Indic- 
ative. HA. 914, B. (2); G. 1481, 2. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur 
in such clauses, the Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with 
av being used instead. Cf. 26. 

Mark 8:11; xai ra mvevpara 7a dxdOapra, Gray airév eOedpovv, mpov- 
émurrov air@ Kai éxpatov, and the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, were wont to fall down before him and cry out. See also 


Mark 6:56; 11:19; Acts 2:45; 4:35; 1 Cor. 12:2; ef. Gen. 
2:19; 1 Sam. 2:13, 14. 


316. In the New Testament, relative clauses conditional in 
form are sometimes definite in force. 
Mark 2:20; édetoovrat S& juépar drav dnapOy dx avrav 6 vedios, 


but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
See also Luke 5:35; 18:28; Rev. 8:1. 


III. RELativE CLAUSES EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 


317. Relative Clauses of Pure Purpose. Relative 
clauses expressing purpose take the Future Indicative 
both in classical and New Testament Greek. HA. 911; 
G. 1442; B. p. 229; WM. p. 886, f. n. 


Matt. 21:41; rov dureAGva éxddcerar ddXAots yewpyois, olrwes dzo- 
Sdcovew atte Tors Kaprovs, he will let out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits. See also Acts 6:3. 


318. Complementary relative clauses expressing that for 
which a person or thing is fitted, or other similar relation, take 
the Subjunctive or the Future Indicative both in classical and 
New Testament Greek. G.MT. 572; Hale in T.A.P.A. 1893, 
pp. 156 ff. 
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Heb. 8:3; 60ev dvayxatov éyew Te Kal Todrov 6 mpoceveyKy, wherefore 
it is necessary that this.high priest also have somewhat to offer. See also 
Mark 14:14; Luke 11:6; 22:11. In Luke 7:4 a complementary 
relative clause limiting the adjective déwos has the Future Indicative. 


319. The clauses referred to in 318 are to be distinguished from true 
relative clauses of purpose in that they do not express the purpose with 
which the action denoted by the principal clause is done, but constitute a 
complementary limitation of the principal clause. Cf. the clause with 
tva, (215-217) and the Infinitive (868) expressing a similar relation. 

The Subjunctive in such clauses is probably in origin a Deliberative 
Subjunctive. Thus in Mark 14:14, rod éoriv 7d xarddAupd pov Srov Td 
mdoxa pera Tv pabnTdv pov pdyw, the relative clause drov... ddyw 
reproduces in dependent construction the thought of the deliberative 
question od... ¢dyw. The same explanation doubtless applies, though 
less obviously, to the Subjunctive in Acts 21:16, and to the Future in 
Luke 7:4. In both instances the thought of a deliberative question is 
reproduced in the relative clause. Cf. the clauses similar in force, but 
employing an interrogative pronoun, 346. See Tarbell in Cl. Rev. July 
1891, p. 802 (contra, Earle in Cl. Rev. March 1892, pp. 93-95); Hale 
in T.A.P.A., 1893. 


320. The Optative sometimes occurs after a past tense in these delib- 
erative relative clauses in classical Greek. There are, however, no New 
Testament instances of the Optative so used. 


fs 


IV. Renative Cuauses Intropucep By Worps MEANING 
Untit, WHILE, AND BEFORE. 


321. “Ews is properly a relative adverb which marks one 
action as the temporal limit of another action. It does this 
in two ways, either (a) so that the beginning or simple occur- 
rence of the action of the verb introduced by éws is the limit 
of the action denoted by the principal verb, or (0) so that the 
continuance of the former is the limit of the latter. In the 
former case éws means until, in the latter, while, as long as. 

On the classical use of éws and similar words, see HA. 920— 
924; G. 1463-1474; G.MT. 611-661; Gild. in AP. rv. 
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416-418. On éws in Hellenistic Greek see G. W. Gilmore in 
J.B.L., 1890, pp. 153-160. 


322. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to the 
Future. When the clause introduced by éws depends on 
a verb of future time, and refers to a future contingency, it 
takes the Subjunctive with av both in classical and New 
Testament Greek. 


Mark 6:10; éxel pevere ews av efeAOyre exeiber, there abide till ye 
depart thence. See also Matt. 5:18; 12:20; Luke 9:27; 1 Cor. 4:5. 


323. In classical Greek, especially in tragic poetry, the 
Subjunctive without dy sometimes occurs with éws after a 
verb of present or future time. G.MT. 620. In the New 
Testament this construction is frequent. 

Luke 15:4; xai wopeverat éwi To dzroAwdds Ews edpy avtd, and goeth 
after that which is lost, until he find it. See also Matt. 10:23; Luke 

12:59; 22:34. 


324. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to 
what was in Past Time a Future Contingency. When 
the clause introduced by é#s depends on a verb of past 
time and refers to what was at the time of the principal 
verb conceived of as a future contingency, it takes the 
Optative without dv in classical Greek. In the New Tes- 
tament it takes the Subjunctive without dv. 


Matt. 18:30; @Barev avrov cis pvdakyy ews dod Td ddetAcpevor, 
he cast him into prison till he should pay that which was due. 


325. The Subjunctive after gws in the New Testament is always an 
Aorist, the action denoted being conceived of as a simple event, and éws 
meaning properly until. Thus the accurate translation of Mark 14: 82 
(Matt. 26: 36 is similar), xa@lcare dde Ews mpoceviwpai, is, Sit ye here till 
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I pray, or have prayed (cf. 98). While I pray (R.V.) is slightly para- 
phrastic. Cf. Luke 17: 8. 


326. Clauses Introduced by éws (until) and referring 
to a Past Fact. When éws means until and the clause 
introduced by it refers to an actual past occurrence, the 
verb of this clause is in a past tense of the Indicative, as in 
an ordinary relative clause referring to past time. 

Matt. 2:9; 6 doryp . . . mponyev adrors, ews EXOdv eordOy erdvw ov 

Vv TO matdiov, the star... went before them, till it came and stood 

over where the young child was. 


327. Clauses Introduced by éws (while) and referring 
to a Contemporaneous Event. When éws means while 
and the clause introduced by it refers to an event contem- 
poraneous with that of the principal verb, it has the con- 
struction of an ordinary relative clause. Cf. 293. 


John 9:4; quas Set épydlecOar Ta épya Tov wéuayTds pe Ews Fuca 
éoriv, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 


328. In John 21:22, 23; 1 Tim. 4:18, the exact meaning of ws 
Zpxouat is probably while I am coming, the coming being conceived of as 
in progress from the time of speaking. Cf. Luke 9:13. In 1 Cor. 4:5 
on the other hand it is thought of as a future event. In Mark 6: 45 éws 
drodve represents éws drodtw of the direct form (cf. 347), the original 
sentence meaning, go before me while Iam sending away, etc. 


329. When the éws clause refers to the future or to what was at the 
time of the principal verb the future (322-826), it frequently has the 
force of a conditional relative clause. See Matt. 18:30; Luke 15:4. 
When it refers to an actual event (327, 328), it is an ordinary temporal 
clause (293), requiring special mention here only to distinguish these 
usages from those described above. 


330. In the New Testament ws is sometimes followed by of or 8rov. 
“Ews is then a preposition governing the genitive of the relative pronoun, 
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but the phrase éws of or ws grou is in effect a compound conjunction hay- 
ing the same force as the simple éws. The construction following it is 
also the same, except that &» never occurs after éws of or Ews brov. See 
Matt. 5:25; 18:33; John 9:18; Acts 23:12. 


331. Clauses introduced by dxpu, dypt ob, dxpt As puepas, méxpe 
and péxpts ob have in general the same construction and force 
as clauses introduced by éws, éws ov, and éws drov. 


Mark 18:80; od pa wapedOn 4 yeved avy péxpts ov TadTa mévTa 
yéevytat. 

Acts 7:18; niéyoev 6 dads Kal erdrAnOivOn év Alyirro, dxpt ov 
dvéorn Baotreds Erepos ex Atyumrov. See also Rev. 15:8; 20:3; 
Luke 17:27; Acts 27 : 33. 

Rev. 7:3; pay dducnonte tiv yav . . . dxpt oppayicwpey Tors SovAous 
Tov Geod. 


332. Gal. 3:19 [ WH. text] furnishes one instance of dypis dy with a 
word meaning until after a verb of past time [WH. margin, Tisch., and 
Treg. read &xpis ob]; cf. 324. Rev. 2:25 contains the combination dypx 
ov &v with the Future Indicative ; cf. 330. Rev. 17:17 contains a Future 
Indicative with &yp: after a past tense. 


333. Clauses introduced by zp and employing a finite 
mood have in general the same construction as clauses intro- 
duced by éws. 

The New Testament, however, contains but two instances of a finite 
verb after mplv, Luke 2:26; Acts 25:16. In both cases the clause is in 
indirect discourse, and expresses what was from the point of view of the 
original statement a future contingency. In Luke 2:26 the Subjunctive 
with dv is retained from the direct discourse. In Acts 25:16 the Optative 
represents a Subjunctive with or without dv of the direct discourse. 
Cf. 341-344. 


Rem. 1. The employment of a finite mood rather than an Infinitive 
in these instances is in accordance with classical usage. Cf. 382, and 
G. 1470. 


Rem. 2. In Acts 25:16 4 occurs after mplvy, and in Luke 2: 26 it 
appears as a strongly attested variant reading. Attic writers used the 
simple rplv with the finite moods. Cf. 381. 
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MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


334. When words once uttered or thought are afterward 
quoted, the quotation may be either direct or indirect. Ina 
direct quotation the original statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the midst of 
which it now stands. In an indirect quotation the original 
sentence 1s incorporated into a new sentence as a subordinate 
element dependent upon a verb of saying, thinking, or the like, . 
and suffers such modification as this incorporation requires. 
The following example will illustrate : 

Original sentence (direct discourse), J will come. 


Direct quotation, He said, “I will come.” 
Indirect quotation, He said that he would come. 


Rem. The distinction between direct discourse and indirect is not one: 
of the exactness of the quotation. Direct quotation may be inexact. In- 
direct quotation may be exact. Suppose, for example, that the original 
statement was, There are good reasons why I should act thus. If one say, 
He said, ‘‘ I have good reasons for acting thus,’ the quotation is direct 
but inexact. If one say, He said that there were good reasons why he 
should act thus, the quotation is exact though indirect. 


335. Direct quotation manifestly requires no special discus- 
sion, since the original statement is simply transferred to the 
new sentence without incorporation into its structure. 


336. Indirect quotation, on the other hand, involving a re- 
adjustment of the original sentence to a new point of view, 
calls for a determination of the principles on which this re- 
adjustment is made. Its problem is most simply stated in 
the form of the question, What change does the original form 
of a sentence undergo when incorporated into a new sentence 
as an indirect quotation? All consideration of the principles 
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of indirect discourse must take as its starting point the origi- 
nal form of the words quoted. 

For the student of Greek that expresses his own thought in 
another language, it will also be necessary to compare the 
idiom of the two languages. See 351 ff. 


337. The term indirect discourse is commonly applied only 
to indirect assertions and indirect questions. Commands, 
promises, and hopes indirectly quoted might without impro- 
priety be included under the term, but are, in general, ex- 
cluded because of the difficulty of drawing the line between 
them and certain similar usages, in which, however, no direct 
form can be thought of. Thus the Infinitive after a verb of 
commanding might be considered the representative in indi- 
rect discourse of an Imperative in the direct discourse; some- 
what less probably the Infinitive after a verb of wishing might 
be supposed to represent an Optative of the direct; while for 
the Infinitive after verbs of striving, which in itself can 
scarcely be regarded as of different force from those after 
verbs of commanding and wishing, no direct form can be 
thought of. 


838. Concerning commands indirectly quoted, see 204. Con- 
cerning the Infinitive after verbs of promising, see 391. 


339. Indirect assertions in Greek take three forms: 


(a) A clause introduced by 67 or ws. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, «s is not so used. 


(b) An Infinitive with its subject expressed or understood. 
See 390. 


(c) A Participle agreeing with the object of a verb of per- 
ceiving, and the like. See 460. 
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340. Indirect Questions are introduced by ei or other inter- 
rogative word; the verb is in a finite mood. HA. 930; G. 
1605. 


341. Classical Usage in Indirect Discourse. In indi- 
rect assertions after 67. and in indirect questions, classical 
usage is as follows : 


(a) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect. 


(6) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes past time, the mood and tense of the direct 
discourse may be retained in the indirect, or the tense may 
be retained and an Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct 
discourse may be changed to an Optative. HA. 932; G. 
1497. 


342. The above rule applies to all indirect quotations in 
which the quotation is expressed by a finite verb, and includes 
indirect quotations of simple sentences and both principal and 
subordinate clauses of complex sentences indirectly quoted. 

The classical grammars enumerate certain constructions in which an 
Indicative of the original sentence is uniformly retained in the indirect 
discourse. These cases do not, however, require treatment here, the gen- 


eral rule being sufficient as a basis for the consideration of New Testament 
usage. 


343. New Testament Usage in Indirect Discourse. In 
indirect assertions after érz and in indirect questions, New 
Testament usage is in general the same as classical usage. 
Such peculiarities as exist pertain chiefly to the relative 
frequency of different usages. See 344-349. 
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John 11:27; éyw wemicrevxa dtu ob ef 6 ypioros 6 vios Tov Geoi, 
I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 

Gal. 2:14; ef8ov dru ovk dpOorodovow, I saw that they were not walking 
uprightly. 

Matt. 20:10; eA@dvres of rpHrot evopicay Ste wAElov Anpiovrat, when 
the first came, they supposed that they would receive more. 

Mark 9:6; ov yap yOe ti dzoxpiOy, for he wist not what to answer. 

Luke 8:9; érnpwrwy 8 avrov ot pabytal airod tis avty en 4 Tapa- 
Body, and his disciples asked him what this parable was. 

Luke 24:23; 7AOav r€yovoa kai drtaciav dyyéAwy EwpaKevat, of 
Aeyovow airov Lav, they came saying that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. In this example the principal 
clause of the direct discourse is expressed in the indirect discourse 
after a verb of past time by an Infinitive, while the subordinate 
clause retains the tense and mood of the original. 

Acts 5:24; Siyrdpovy epi aitav ti av yévorro rotro, they were per- 
plexed concerning them whereunto this would grow. But for dy in 
this sentence, it might be thought that the direct form was a 
deliberative question having the Subjunctive or Future Indicative. 
But in the absence of evidence that ay was ever added to an 
Optative arising under the law of indirect discourse, it must be 
supposed that the indirect discourse has preserved the form of 
the direct unchanged, and that this was therefore a Potential 
Optative with protasis omitted. See also Luke 6:11; 15:26; 
Acts 10:17. 


344. The Optative occurs in indirect discourse much less 
frequently in the New Testament than in classical Greek. 
It is found only in Luke’s writings, and there almost exclusive- 
ly in indirect questions. 


Rem. 1. Acts 25:16 contains the only New Testament instance of an 
Optative in the indirect quotation of a declarative sentence. (But cf. 
347 and 258.) It here stands in a subordinate clause which in the direct 
discourse would have had a Subjunctive with or without av. If the 4» be 
supposed to have been in the original sentence (cf. Luke 2 : 26), it has 
been dropped in accordance with regular usage in such cases. HA. 934; 
G. 1497, 2. 
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Rem. 2. The clause wprore dy [or dap] abrots 6 Geds werdvocav in 2 Tim. 
2:25is regarded by B. p. 256, Moulton, WM. pp. 374, 631, foot notes, 
as an indirect question. But concerning the text and the interpretation, 
see 225, 


345. In quoting declarative sentences the indirect form is 
comparatively infrequent in the New Testament, the direct 
form either with or without dr. being much more frequent. 
The presence of ér. before a quotation is in the New Testament 
therefore not even presumptive evidence that the quotation is 
indirect. The dr is of course redundant. 

Luke 7:48; erev 8 airy “Adéwrral cov ai apapriot, and he said 


unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
John 9:9; éxeivos éXeyey dre “Ey eit, he said, I am he. 


Rem. The redundant ér: sometimes occurs even before a direct ques- 
tion. Mark 4: 21, et al. 


-346. Indirect deliberative questions are sometimes found 
after éyw and other similar verbs which do not properly take a 
question as object. The interrogative clause in this case serves 
the purpose of a relative clause and its antecedent, while retain- 
ing the form which shows its origin in a deliberative question. 
Mark 6:36; wa. . . dyopdowow éavrois ti pdywou, that... they 
may buy themselves somewhat to eat. 

Luke 9:58; 6 8& vids rod dvOpumou od exe. 70d THy Kepaddy Krbvy, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. See also Matt. 
8:20; Mark 8:1,2; Luke 12:17. 


347. The principles of indirect discourse apply to all sub- 
ordinate clauses which express indirectly the thoughts of 
another or of the speaker himself, even when the construc- 
tion is not strictly that of indirect discourse. HA. 937; G. 
1502. See New Testament examples under 258. 


348. Both in classical and New Testament Greek, the Im- 
perfect occasionally stands in indirect discourse after a verb of 
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past time as the representative of a Present of the direct dis- 
course, and a Pluperfect as the representative of the Perfect. 


Thus exceptional Greek usage coincides with regular English 
usage. HA. 936; G. 1489. 


John 2:25; abros yap éyivwoxev ti jv év Ta avOpare, for he himself 

knew what was in man. See also Acts 19 : 32. 

349. In classical Greek, éores is used in introducing indirect 
questions. HA.1011; G. 1600. In the New Testament it is 
not so employed, but there are a few passages in which it is 
apparently used as an interrogative pronoun in a direct ques- 
tion. 


It is so taken by Mey., B., WH., et al. in Mark 9:11, 28, and by WH. 
in Mark 2:16. See B. pp. 252f.; Th., éo71s, 4; also (contra) WM. p. 
208, f.n.; WT. p. 167. 


350. The simple relative pronouns and adverbs are some- 
times used in indirect questions in the New Testament as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1011,a; G. 1600; J 877, Obs. 3; B. 
pp. 250 f. 

Luke 8:47; d¢ nv airiav qWaro airod dwyyyedev, she declared for 
what cause she had touched him. See also Mark 5:19, 20; Acts 

14:27; 15:14. 


351. Inpirect Discourse 1n ENGLISH AND IN GREEK. 
From what has been said above, it appears that the tense of a 
verb standing in a clause of indirect discourse in Greek does 
not express the same relation between the action denoted and 
the time of speaking as is expressed by a verb of the same 
tense standing in a principal clause; or, to speak more exactly, 
does not describe it from the same point of view. A verb in 
a principal clause views its action from the point of view of 
the speaker. A verb in an indirect quotation, on the other 
hand, views its action from the point of view of another person, 
viz. the original author of the words quoted. It has also 
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appeared that in certain cases the mood of the Greek verb is 
changed when it is indirectly quoted. Now it is evident that 
in order to translate the Greek sentence containing a clause of 
indirect discourse into English correctly and intelligently, we 
must ascertain what English usage is in respect to the tenses 
and moods of the verbs of indirect discourse; otherwise we 
have no principle by which to determine what English tense 
and mood properly represent a given Greek tense and mood 
in indirect discourse. Furthermore, since Greek usage has 
been expressed in terms of the relation between the original 
utterance and the quotation, it will be expedient to state Eng- 
lish usage in the same way. An example will illustrate at the 
same time the necessity of formulating the law and of formu- 
lating it in terms of relation to the direct form. 


(1) He has seen a vision. (2) érraciav édpaxev. 
(3) They said that he had seen a vision. (4) darov ort éataciav éwpaxev. 


The sentences marked (1) and (2) express the same idea 
and employ corresponding tenses. The sentences marked (3) 
and (4) represent respectively the indirect quotation of (1) 
and (2) after a verb of past time, and express therefore the 
same meaning. They do not, however, employ corresponding 
tenses, the Greek using a Perfect, the English a Pluperfect. 
It is evident therefore that the principle of indirect discourse 
is not the same in English as in Greek, and that we cannot 
translate (4) into (3) by the same principle of equivalence of 
tenses which we employ in direct assertions. To translate 
(4) we must first restore (2) by the Greek law of indirect dis- 
course, then translate (2) into (1), and finally by the English 
law of indirect discourse construct (3) from (1) and the trans- 
lation of the Greek efrov. This process requires the formula- 
tion of the law of indirect discourse for English as well as for 
Greek. 
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352. English usage in indirect discourse is illustrated in the 


following examples: 


Direct form . 


Indirect, after pieeat tense 


« «future “ 
“ “ past “ 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after present tensa ‘ 


te “future ee 
“c “ past “ 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after re — ‘ 


“ 6c future “ 
“ ‘Ty past “ 
Direct form . 


Indirect, after present tense 7 


“ “ future “ 
“ “ past “c 


IT see the city. 

He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 

He said that he saw the city. 

I saw the city. 

He says that he saw the city. 

He will say that he saw the city. 

He said that he had seen the city. 

I shall see the city. 

He says that he shall see the city. 
He will say that he shall see the city. 
He said that he should see the city. 
I may see the city. 

He says that he may see the city. 
He will say that he may see the city. 
He said that he might see the city. 


From these examples we may deduce the following rule for 


indirect discourse in English: 


(a) After verbs of present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect discourse. 

(6) After verbs of past time, the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained, but the tense is changed to that tense which 
is past relatively to the time of the direct discourse. 


Thus, see becomes saw; saw becomes had seen; shall see becomes 
should see (the change of mood here is only apparent); may see 


becomes might see, etc. 


Rew. In questions and in conditional clauses a Present Indicative of 
the direct form may become a Past Subjunctive in indirect quotation after 
a verb of past time. See Luke 3:15; Acts 10:18; 20:17, z.v. 


353. Comparing this with the Greek rule, we may deduce 
the following principles for the translation into English of 
clauses of indirect discourse in Greek: 
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(a) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of present 
or future time, translate the verbs of the indirect discourse 
by the same forms which would be used in ordinary direct 
discourse. 


(b) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of past 
time, if there are Optatives which represent Indicatives or 
Subjunctives of the direct discourse, first restore in thought 
these Indicatives or Subjunctives, then translate each Greek 
verb by that English verb which is relatively past to that 
which would correctly translate the same verb standing in 
direct discourse. 


354. The statement of English usage in indirect discourse 
is presented in the form adopted above for the sake of brevity 
and convenience of application. It is, however, rather a for- 
mula than a statement which represents the process of thought. 
In order to apprehend clearly the difference between English 
and Greek usage it must be recognized that certain English 
tenses have, not like the Greek tenses a two-fold function, but 
a three-fold. They mark (1) the temporal relation of the point 
of view from which the action is described to the time of 
speaking; (2) the temporal relation of the action described to 
this point of view; (3) the conception of the action as re- 
spects its progress. Thus in the sentence, I had been read- 
ing, (1) the point of view from which the act of reading is 
viewed is past, (2) the action itself is previous to that point of 
view, and (3) it is viewed as in progress. He will not go is a 
Future from a present point of view presenting the action as a 
simple event. In the sentence, When he came, I was reading, 
I was reading would be more accurately described as a Present 
progressive from a past point of view, than as a Past progres- 
sive from a present point of view. In other instances the same 
form might be a Past from a present point of view. These 
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triple-function tenses have perhaps their chief use in English 
in indirect discourse, but are used also in direct discourse. 
Many of them are derived by the process of composition, out 
of which so many English tenses have arisen, from verb-forms 
which originally had only the two-fold function, but their 
existence in modern English is none the less clearly estab- 
lished. Professor W. G. Hale? in A.J.P., vol. viir. pp. 66 ff., 
has set forth the similar three-fold function of the Latin tenses 
in the Indicative Mood. But it should be noticed that the 
English has developed this three-fold function more clearly 
even than the Latin. For example, the antecedence of an 
action to a past point of view is in Latin only implied in the 
assertion of its completeness at that past point of time. But 
in English this antecedence may be affirmed without affirming 
the completeness of the act. 


Bearing in mind this three-fold function of certain English 
tenses, the difference between Greek and English usage in in- 
direct discourse may be stated comprehensively as follows: 


The Greek, while adopting in indirect discourse the point of 
view of the person quoting as respects the person of verbs and 
pronouns, and while sometimes after a verb of past time mark- 
ing the dependent character of the statement by the use of the 
Optative in place of an Indicative or Subjunctive of the origi- 
nal statement, yet as respects tense, regularly carries over into 
the indirect discourse the point of view of the original state- 
ment, treating it as if it were still present. What was present 
to the original speaker is still treated from his point of view, 
as present; what was past, as past; what was future, as future. 


In English, on the other hand, in quoting a past utterance, 


1 Professor Hale’s article furnished the suggestion for the view of the 
English tenses presented here. 
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the fact that it is past is not only indicated by the past tense 
of the verb which introduces the quotation, but still further 
by the employment of a tense in the quotation which marks the 
point of view from which the act is looked at as past. Thus 
in Greek a prediction expressed originally by a Future tense, 
when afterward quoted after a verb of past time, is still ex- 
pressed by a Future, the act being viewed as future from the 
assumed point of view, and this point of view being treated as 
present or its character as past being ignored. But in English 
such a prediction is expressed by a Past-future, i.e. by the 
English tense which describes an action as future from a past 
point of view. Thus in quoting dYoua, I shall see, in indirect 
discourse, one says in Greek, efrey dre derar; but in English, he 
said that he should see. Similarly, a statement made originally 
by the Perfect tense, when quoted after a verb of past time, 
is still expressed by a Perfect tense in Greek, but in English 
by a Pluperfect. Thus qudpryxa, I have sinned; erev dre 
qudptykey, he said that he had sinned. 


When we pass to quotations after verbs of present time, the 
usages of the two languages naturally coincide, since the differ- 
ence between the point of view of the original utterance and 
the quotation, which in English gave rise to a change of tense 
not however made in Greek, disappears. The point of view of 
the original statement is in both languages retained and 
treated as present, because it is present. Thus eAcvoouar, I shail 
come, requires only a change of person in quotation after a verb 
of present time, A€yet dre eAcdoerat, he says that he shall come. 


It might naturally be anticipated that in quotations after 
verbs of future time, where again the time of the original 
statement differs from that of the quotation, there would arise 
a difference of usage between English and Greek. Such how- 
ever is not the case. What the Greek does after a verb of 
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past time, the English as well as the Greek does after a verb 
of future time, viz. treats the point of view of the original 
utterance as present. Thus let us suppose the case of one 
predicting what a person just now departing will say when he 
returns. He has not yet seen anything, but it is imagined that 
when he returns he will say, I have seen all things. The asser- 
tion of this by he will say, takes the form he will say that he 
has seen all things ; just as in Greek one quoting éwpaxa ravta 
after épet says épel drt éwpaxey rdvra. Thus the person quoting 
does not describe the event from his own point of view — this 
would require he will see, nor does he mark the fact that the 
point of view of the utterance is different from his own — this 
would require he will have seen; but treats the point of view 
of the person whose expected language he quotes in advance, 
as if it were present. Thus while the Greek is consistent in 
simply adopting the conceived point of view of the future 
statement, the English departs from the principle which it fol- 
lows after past tenses, and follows here the same method as 
the Greek. 


355. These facts enable us to see that it would be incorrect to say 
that the tense of the direct discourse is in Greek determined from the 
point of view of the original speaker, in English from the point of view of 
the person who makes the quotation. The correct statement is that in 
both languages the act is looked at from the point of view of the original 
speaker, but that the two languages differ somewhat in their method of 
indicating the relation of this point of view to the time of the quotation. 
This difference, however, pertains only to quotations whose point of view 
is past. Its precise nature has already been stated (354). When the 
point of view is present or future the usage of the two languages is 
identical. 


356. The comparison of English and Greek usage may 
be reduced to articulated statement as follows: English usage 
is like Greek usage in three respects, and different in two 
respects. 
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I. It is like Greek in that, 


(a) It adapts the person of the pronouns and verbs of the 
original utterance to the point of view of the quoter. 

(b) It looks at the act described in the quotation from the 
point of view of the original statement. 

(c) After a verb of present or future time this point of view 
of the original utterance is treated in the quotation as present, 
as after verbs of present time it is in fact. 


II. It differs from Greek in that, 


(a) While it looks at the act from the point of view of the 
original statement, if that point of view is past it designates 
it as past, using a tense which describes the action from a past 
point of view. A Past of the original utterance becomes in 
the quotation a Past-past; a Future becomes a Past-future, 
etc. This the Greek does not do, having in general no tense 
which has this double temporal power. 


(6) It does not as a rule change the original mood of the 
verb in quotation. Most apparent changes of mood, such as 
will to would, are changes of tense. But cf. 352, Rem. 


CONSTRUCTION AFTER Kal éyéveto. 


357, Clause or Infinitive as the Subject of éyévero. 
By a Hebraism xai éyévero and éyévero 5é, Septuagint ren- 
derings of YT, are used in the New Testament (Matt. 
Mark, Luke, Acts) to introduce a clause or an Infinitive 
which is logically the subject of the éyévero. The éyévero 
is usually followed by a phrase or clause of time; the event 
to be narrated is then expressed by «ai with an Indicative, 
or by an Indicative without «ai, or by an Infinitive. It 
thus results that the construction takes three forms: 
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358. (a) Kai éyévero, or éyévero dé, and the phrase of time are 
Y p Y' 9 

followed by xaé with an Indicative. 

Luke 5:1; éyévero 8 év 1 Tov dxAov émxetoOat aire Kal dxovev 
Tov Adyov Tov Oeod Kal avros Hy éoTws mapa THY Atuvnv Tevvyca- 
pér, now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him and 
heard the word of God, that he was standing by the lake of Gennesaret. 

g OY 


359. (b) Kai éyévero, or éyévero 84, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Indicative without kad. 
Mark 1:9; Kal éyévero év éxeivats tals nuépats 7AOev “Inoods dao 
Naapér ris TadtAaias, and it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee. 


360. (c) Kai éyévero, or éyévero dé, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Infinitive, the narrative being continued either 
by an Infinitive or an Indicative. 

Acts 9:32; éyévero dé Ilérpov depyopevov dia advtwv KatedOeiy, and 


it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he came down. 
See also Mark 2:23; Luke 6:12. B. pp. 276-278. 


THE INFINITIVE. 


861. That the Infinitive in Greek had its origin as respects 
both form and function in a verbal noun, and chiefly at least in 
the dative case of such a noun, is now regarded as an assured 
result of comparative grammar. At the time of the earliest 
Greek literature, however, the other cases of this verbal noun 
had passed out of use, and the dative function of the form that 
remained had become so far obscured that, while it still re- 
tained the functions appropriate to the dative, it was also used 
as an accusative and as a nominative. Beginning with Pindar 
it appears with the article, at first as a subject-nominative. 
Later it developed also the other cases, accusative, genitive, 
and dative. By this process its distinctively dative force was 
obscured while the scope of its use was enlarged. In Post- 
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Aristotelian Greek, notably in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, another step was taken. The Infinitive with the 
article in the genitive began to assume some such prominence 
as at a much earlier time the dative had acquired, and as 
before, the sense of its case being in some degree lost, this 
genitive Infinitive came to be used as a nominative or accusa- 
tive. We mark therefore four stages of development. First, 
that for which we must go back of the historic period of the 
Greek language itself, when the Infinitive was distinctly a 
dative case. Second, that which is found in Homer: the Infin- 
itive begins to be used as subject or object, though the strictly 
dative functions still have a certain prominence, and the arti- 
cle is not yet used. Third, that of which the beginnings are 
seen in Pindar and which is more fully developed in classical 
authors of a later time: the Infinitive without the article, 
sometimes with dative functions, sometimes with the force of 
other cases, is used side by side with the articular Infinitive 
in the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative singular. 
Fourth, that which appears in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament: all the usages found in the third stage still con- 
tinuing, the Infinitive with the article in the genitive begins 
to lose the sense of its genitive function and to be employed 
as a nominative or accusative. 

From the earliest historic period of the Greek language the 
Infinitive partakes of the characteristics both of the verb and 
the noun. Asa verb it has a subject more or less definite, and 
expressed or implied, and takes the adverbial and objective 
limitations appropriate to a verb. As a noun it fills the office 
in the sentence appropriate to its case. Many of these case- 
functions are identical with those which belong to other sub- 
stantives; some are peculiar to the Infinitive. 


Rem. Concerning the history of the Infinitive, see G.MT. 742, 788; 
Gild. in T.A.P.A. 1878, and in A.J.P. UI. pp. 193 ff. ; IV. pp. 241 ff. 
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pp. 418 ff.; VIII. p. 329; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs, in Schanz, Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Heft 7. 


362. In the Greek of the classical and later periods, the functions of 
the Infinitive as an element of the sentence are very various. They may 
be classified logically as follows : 


I. As a Principat VERB (364, 365). 


II. As a Suspstantive ELEMENT. 
(1) As subject (3884, 385, 390, 393, 404). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (390). 
(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, striving, promising, 
hoping, etc. (887-889, 391, 394, 404). 
(4) As object after verbs that take a genitive (401-403). 


TI. As an Apsective ELEMENT. 
(1) As appositive (386, 395). 
(2) Expressing other adnominal limitations (378, 879, 400). 


IV. As an ApvEeRBIAL ELEemMeEnt, denoting, 
(1) Purpose (366, 367, 370 (d), 871 (d), 372, 397). 
(2) Indirect object (368). 
(3) Result (369-371, 398). 
(4) Measure or degree (after adjectives and adverbs) (876, 899). 
(5) Manner, means, cause, or respect (375, 377, 396). 
(6) A modal modification of an assertion (883). 


The articular Infinitive governed by a preposition (406-417) expresses 
various adverbial relations, the precise nature of which is determined by 
the meaning of the preposition employed. Similarly rp» or rplv 7 with 
the Infinitive (380-3882) constitutes an adverbial phrase of time, the 
temporal idea lying in wpty rather than in the Infinitive. 


363. To arrange the treatment of the Infinitive on the basis of such a 
logical classification as that given above (862) would, however, disregard 
the historical order of development and to some extent obscure the point 
of view from which the Greek language looked at the Infinitive. It seems 
better, therefore, to begin with those uses of the Infinitive which are most 
evidently connected with the original dative function, and proceed to 
those in which the dative force is vanishing or lost. This is the general 
plan pursued in the following sections, though it is by no means affirmed 
that in details the precise order of historical development has been 
followed. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


364. The Imperative Infinitive. The Infinitive with- 
out the article is occasionally used to express a command 
or exhortation. This is the only use of the Infinitive as a 
principal verb. It is of ancient origin, being especially 
frequent in Homer. HA. 957; G. 1586. 

The New Testament furnishes but one certain instance 
of this usage. 


Phil. 3:16; Ajy eis 6 ébOdoaper, TH aitG ororxelv, only whereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule walk. 


365. Rom. 12: 15 affords another probable instance of the imperative 
use of the Infinitive. Buttmann supposes an ellipsis of Aéyw, and Winer 
a change of construction by which the writer returns from the independ- 
ent Imperatives used in v. 14 to the construction of an Infinitive dependent 
on Aéyw employed in v. 3. This explanation of change of construction 
probably applies in Mark 6:9 (cf. the even more abrupt change in 
Mark 5 : 23) ; but in Rom. ch. 12 the remoteness of the verb Aéyw (in v. 
3) from the Infinitive (in v. 15) makes the dependence of the latter upon 
the former improbable. B. pp. 271f£.; WM. pp. 397 f.; WT. 316. 


366. The Infinitive of Purpose. The Infinitive is used 


to express the purpose of the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb. HA. 951; G. 1582. 


Matt. 5:17; pay voulonre ore RAGov Katadtoat Tav vopov 7 TOUS mpo- 
pyras* ovk HAOov Karadtoa dAAG wAnpGoat, think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Luke 18:10; dvOpwro dvo0 dvéBynoay eis TO iepdv mpocevéacOu, two 
men went up into the temple to pray. 

Acts 10:33; viv ody wdvres jets evadrioy Tod Oeod mdpecpey dxodoat 
mavTa TA TpooTETaypéva, Gor td TOD Kupiov, now therefore we are 
all here present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been 
commanded thee of the Lord. 


367. The Infinitive expressing purpose is sometimes intro- 
duced by dore or ds. See 370 (d), 371 (d), 372. 
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368. Tare IyFINitIve as AN INDIRECT OBsEcT. Closely 
akin to the Infinitive of Purpose is the Infinitive of the indi- 
rect object. The former is a supplementary addition to a 
statement in itself complete, and expresses the purpose had in 
view in the doing of the action or the maintenance of the state. 
The Infinitive of the indirect object on the other hand is a 
complementary limitation of a verb, expressing the direct ten- 
dency of the action denoted by the principal verb, or other 
similar dative relation. Some of the instances of this usage 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the Infinitive of Purpose, 
while in others the distinction is clearly marked. 

Luke 10:40; Kupue, ob perc cou dre 7 adeAGH pov povnv pe KaTéAEUTEV 
Staxoveiv, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister has left me to serve alone? 

Acts 17:21; "A@nvaio. 8& wavres Kai of emidnporvres E€var eis oddév 
érepov nuxaipovy 7 éyew Te 7 dKovelv TL KaLvdTEpov, now all the 
Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 
else than either to tell or to hear some new thing. See also Mark 4:23; 
6:31; 10:40; Luke7:40; 12:4; Acts4:14; 7:42; 23:17, 18,19; 
25:26; Tit. 2:8. 

369. The Infinitive of Result. The Infinitive may be 
used to denote the result of the action expressed by the 
principal verb. When so used it is usually introduced by 
@ate. HA. 953; G. 1449. 

Mark 4:37; kat ra xdpara éréBadAev eis 7d wAotov, wore 4dn yepi- 
LecOat 76 wXoiov, and the waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the 
boat was now filling. 

1 Thess. 1:8; vy wavti torw y miotis buay 4H mpos Tov Oeov eedA7- 
Avev, dare py xpetav exew quads AadAety TL, in every place your 
faith to God-ward is gone forth, so that we need not to speak anything. 


370. Under the general head of expressions of result it is 
necessary to distinguish three different conceptions : 


(a) Actual result, conceived of and affirmed as actual; in this 
case classical Greek uses wore with the Indicative. See 236. 
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(b) Tendency or conceived result which it is implied is an 
actual result. In this case the result is thought of as that 
which the action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient 
to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case only 
which shows that this result is actually produced. In this 
case classical Greek uses dore with the Infinitive. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of and affirmed 
simply as such. In this case the result is one which the 
action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to 
produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, 
or is indicated by the context not to have taken place. Clas- 
sical Greek employs wore with the Infinitive (in Homer the 
Infinitive without dove). 


To these three may be added as a closely related conception 
which the Greek also expressed by adore with the Infinitive: 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


The constructions by which these several shades of meaning 
are expressed are substantially the same in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, except that the construction appropriate 
to the second meaning has apparently encroached upon the 
realm of the first meaning, and the line of distinction between 
them has become correspondingly indistinct. “Qore with the 
Indicative occurs very rarely except with the meaning there- 
fore, introducing a principal clause; and this fact, together 
with the large number of instances in which adore with the 
Infinitive is used of a result evidently actual, makes it probable 
that the use of éore with the Infinitive is no longer restricted, 
as in classical Greek, to instances in which the result is thought 
of as theoretical, but is used also of result in fact and in 
thought actual. Cf. G.MT. 582-584. There remain, however, 
instances entirely similar to those found in classical Greek, in 
which a result shown by the context to be actual is apparently 
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presented simply as one which the event previously expressed 
tends to produce. Between these two classes it is evidently 
impossible to draw a sharp line of distinction. Cases of the 
third class are expressed in the New Testament by the Infini- 
tive with or without Wore. Cf. also 218 and 398. 


371. The following examples illustrate New Testament 
usage : 


(a) Actual result conceived and affirmed as such. 
Indicative after wove. 


John 3:16; ovtws yap qydrnoev 6 Oeds Tov Kécpoy wore Tév vidv 
Tov povoyevy edwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 


Infinitive after dcre. 


Mark 9:26; éyévero woel vexpds wore Tovs woAAoUs Aéyewy Ore daré- 
Oavev, he became as one dead ; insomuch that the more part said that 
he was dead. 


(b) Tendency, by implication realized in actual result. In- 
finitive, usually after wore. 


Luke 12:1; é ois émovvaxOecay trav prpiddwv tod dydov, wore 
katararety GAAyAovs, in the meantime, when the many thousands of the 
multitude were gathered together, so as to tread one upon another. 

Rev. 5:5; i8ovd éviknoey 6 A€wy 6 éx THS HvdAys "lovda, 4 pila Aaveid, 
avoigat Td BiBXlov, behold the lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book. See also Acts 1:25; 
2 Cor. 1:8; 2 Thess. 2:4. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of as such.. In- 
finitive, usually after aore. 


1 Cor. 13:2; Kav exw racav rHv miotw woTe dpn peOordvew, and if 
I have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 

Matt. 10:1; @éwxey adrots eLovoiay wvevpdtwv dxabdprwv wore éx- 
BaddXew abrd, he gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them 
out. Here probably belongs also Rom. 1:10. See also 2 Cor. 2:7; 
Rev. 16:9. 
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Rem. ‘ihe Infinitive in Heb. 6: 10, od yap ddckos 6 Beds emtdabéc bat, 
must also be accounted an Infinitive of conceived result. The origin of 
this idiom may be an impersonal construction (cf. G.MT. 762), but it 
has departed in meaning as well as in form from its original. The mean- 
ing of this sentence is not, Jt would not be unjust for God to forget, but, 
God is not unjust so as to forget. 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


Luke 4:29; kal yyayov airdv ews dppvtos tod épovs wore KaTa- 
Kpynpvioat airov, and they led him unto the brow of the hill that 
they might throw him down headlong. See also Luke 20 : 20. 


Rem. In Matt. 27:1, wore with the Infinitive stands in definitive appo- 
sition with cvu~Bovd\oy, defining the content of the plan, rather than ex- 
pressing the purpose of making it. 


372. The Infinitive is used with ws in Luke 9:52 according to the 
reading adopted by WH. (most editors read wore) and in Acts 20:24 
according to the generally adopted reading (WH. read a Subjunctive). 
In both cases the phrase denotes purpose. No instance of ws with the 
Infinitive denoting result occurs in the New Testament. See Th. ws, IIL, 
and references cited there, and cf. G. 1456. In 2 Cor. 10:9 ws dy is used 
with the Infinitive. This usage also occurs rarely in classical and later 
Greek. See Alf. ad loc. and Gr. p. 230. The phrase is elliptical, the In- 
finitive most probably expressing purpose and ws d» modifying it in the 
sense of quasi. WM. p. 390; WT. p. 310. 


373. In the New Testament the Infinitive is not used either with wore 
or é¢’¢ or é¢’ gre in the sense on condition that. HA. 953, b; G. 
1453, 1460. 


374. The classical usage of an Infinitive (of conceived result) with 4, 
or 9 wore, Or 7 ws, after a comparative, does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Infinitive after 7 in the New Testament is used as the correla- 
tive of some preceding word or phrase, and usually as a nominative. See 
Luke 18:25; Acts 20:35. On Acts 17:21 cf. 368. 


375. Somewhat akin in force to the Infinitive of (conceived) 
result, but probably of Hebraistic origin, is the Infinitive used 
to define more closely the content of the action denoted by a 
previous verb or noun. Cf. Hr. 29, 3, e. 
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Acts 15:10; viv otv ri weipalere tov Oeov, émiOetvar Cuyov emi tov 
tpaxyrAov tov palyTrav, now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put (i.e. by putting, or in that ye put) a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples? Cf. Ps. 78:18 (Hebrew). 

Heb. 5:5; ovrus xal 6 xpiords oy éavrov eddgacev yernbpvar dpyxtepéa, 
so Christ also glorified not himself to be made a high priest. See also 
Luke 1:54, 72; cf. 1 Sam. 12:28, dweévar; 22:13; Ps. Sol. 2: 28, 
39,40. See Ryle and James, Ps. Sol. p. lxxxiii. 


376. The Infinitive limiting Adjectives and Adverbs. 
The Infinitive is used with adjectives and adverbs of abil- 


ity, fitness, readiness, etc., to denote that which one is or is 
not able, fit, or ready to do. HA. 952; G. 1526. 


Mark 1:7; ov ovx eipi ixavés xvpas Adoat Tov tudvTa Tov trodnudTwv 
atrov, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

2 Tim. 2:2; oirwes txavot écovrat Kal érépovs Siddgat, who shall be able 
to teach others also. 

Rev. 4:11; dé&tos ef, 5 Kdptos xat 6 Oeds Hpdv, AaBety tiv Sdgav Kai 
Thy tinny Kal THy Sivapey, worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power. See also Luke 14:31; 
2 Cor. 12:14. 


377. The Infinitive may be used after any adjective to limit 
its application to a particular action. HA. 952; G. 1528. 
Heb. 5:11; rept od roAds qty 6 Adyos Kal Svcepuyvevtos AéyeLv, 

of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpretation —a 

felicitous free translation. More literally it would read, concerning 

whom our discourse is much, and hard of interpretation to state, i.e. 

hard to state intelligibly. 


378. The Infinitive limiting Nouns. The Infinitive is 
used with abstract nouns of ability, authority, need, hope, 
etc., to denote that which one has, or has not, ability, 
authority, need, etc., to do. Here may also be included 
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the Infinitive after dpa, which implies a necessity. HA. 
952; G. 1521. 


Matt. 3:14; éyd xpeiav exw td cod BarticOijvar, I have need to be 
baptized of thee. 

John 1:12; &wxev abrois eLovaiav réxva Oeod yeveoOat, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God. 

Rom. 13:11; kai rodro cidéres Tév Katpdv, Ort wpa nOy twas e& Virvov 
éyepOjvat, and this, knowing the season, that now it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep. See also 2 Cor. 10:15; Rev. 9:10. ; 


379. The Infinitive is also occasionally used after con- 
crete nouns cognate with verbs which take an object In- 
finitive. 


Gal. 5:3; dgerérns éoriv drov Tov vopov Tojoat, he is a debtor to 
do the whole law. 


380. The Infinitive is used after zpiv or mplv 7. HA. 
955; G. 1469-1474. 


Mark 14:30; piv } Sis adéxropa hwvijca tpis we atapvyjoy, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

John 4:49; xvpte, xatdBnOt mpiv dmofaveiv 7d maidiov pov, Sir, come 
down ere my child die. 


381. The use of 7 after mplv, which occurs twice in the Iliad, fre- 
quently in Herodotus, and rarely in Attic writers, is well attested in three 
of the thirteen instances in the New Testament in which mplv is used 
with the Infinitive, and occurs as a variant in other passages. (. 1474. 


382. As respects the mood which follows mpiv or mply 4, New Testa- 
ment usage is the same as that of Post- Homeric Greek in general, in that 
the Infinitive is generally (in the New Testament invariably) used when 
the leading clause is affirmative ; the Subjunctive and Optative occur only 
after a negative leading clause. The Indicative after rply which some- 
times occurs in classical Greek, chiefly after a negative leading clause, is 
not found in the New Testament. HA. 924,a; G. 1470. 


® 
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383. The Infinitive used absolutely in a parenthetic clause 
occurs but once in the New Testament. HA. 956; G. 1534. 


Heb. 7:9; ws dros ciety, so to speak. 


384. The Infinitive as Subject. The Infinitive may 
be used as the subject of a finite verb. HA. 949, 959; 
G. 1517. 

Matt. 3:15; odtw yap mpérov éotiv qutv tAnpGoat wacav dtxaLoctvyy, 

Jor thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Luke 18:25; etdxorwrepoy ydp éotw Kdpndov Oia tpypatos Beddvns 
cioeADeiv, for it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye. 

See also Mark 8:4; Luke 16:17; 20:22; Gal. 4:18. 


385. The Infinitive with subject accusative sometimes 
stands as the subject of an impersonal verb (doxei, etc.). Fre- 
quently, however, the personal construction is employed, that 
which is properly the subject of the Infinitive being put in the 
nominative as the subject of the principal verb. But the logi- 
cal relation is the same in either case. HA. 944. 

In the New Testament the personal construction is regularly 
employed with doxei. 


Acts 17:18; €vwv Sapoviwv Soxel xatayyedebs eivat, he seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods. See also Gal. 2:9; Jas. 1: 26, etc. 


Rem. Concerning the Infinitive as subject of éyévero, see 357, 360. 


386. The Infinitive as Appositive. The Infinitive may 
stand in apposition with a noun or pronoun. HA. 950; 
G. 1517. 

Jas. 1:27; Opnoxeia xaBapa kal duiavros . . . avtn éoriv, émt- 
oxérrecOat dppavors Kal yynpas év TH Odie airy, pure religion 


and undefiled .. . is this, to visit orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion. See also Acts 15:28; 1 Thess. 4:3. 


387. The Infinitive as Object. ‘The Infinitive may be 
used as the object of a verb. The verbs which are thus 
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limited by an Infinitive are in part such as take a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative as object, in part such as take a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive as object, in part verbs 
which cannot take a noun or pronoun as object but require 
an Infinitive to complete their meaning. HA. 948; G. 
1518, 1519. 


Matt. 19:14; dere ra matdia kai py Kwdvere atta édOely mpds pe, 
suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me. 

Mark 12:12; xat é{yjrovv abrév xparnoat, and they sought to lay hold 
on him. 

Luke 16:3; oxdarewv ovx icxdw, éraitetv aicyivouat, I have not strength 
to dig; to beg I am ashamed. 

Heb. 7:25; dev xal odfew eis 76 ravreAes Svvarat, wherefore also he 
is able to save to the uttermost. See also Matt. 1:19; John 5:18; 
Rom. 14:2; Gal. 3:2, et freq. 


388. The Infinitive xa/pev in salutations is to be regarded. 
as the object of an unexpressed verb of bidding. 


Acts 23:26; Kdavdios Avolas Te Kpatiorw Fyenove DyAuce xaiperv, 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix, greeting. 

Jas. 1:1; “IdkwBos . . . rats dwdexa pvdais tais év mi} Siacropa 
xatpev, James .. . to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
greeting. 


389. The verbal idea governing the Infinitive is sometimes implied 
rather than expressed. The Infinitive rexe?y in Rev. 12:2 is doubtless an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of desire implied in the preceding 
participles. The Infinitive yedcacda: in Acts 5:3 may be regarded as an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of persuading implied in érAjpwoev 
Thy kap6iay, or as an Infinitive of conceived result. Cf. 370 (c). 


390. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. The Infini- 
tive is frequently used in the indirect quotation of asser- 
tions. It is usually the object of a verb of saying or of 
thinking, or the subject of such a verb in the passive 
voice. HHA. 946; G. 1522. 
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Mark 12:18; ofrwes A€youow dvdcracw pa elvot, which say that there is 
no resurrection. 

John 21:25; ot8 abrov ofpar rév Kéopov xwpycew 7d ypaddpeva 
BiBXia, I suppose that even the world itself will not contain the books 
that will be written. 

Heb. 11:5; xpd yap ris perabécews peuapripytar ebapeoryKevar TS 
Ged, for before his translation he had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God. See also Luke 2:26; 22:34; 
24:46 (?); John 12:29; Acts 16:27; Rom. 15:8; 2 Tim. 2:18; 
1 John 2:9. 


Rem. 1. Respecting the force of the tenses of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 110-114. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of negatives with the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 480-482. 


391. The Infinitive occurs frequently as object after verbs 
of hoping, promising, swearing, and commanding, with a force 
closely akin to that of the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
Such instances are not, however, usually included under that 
head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. 
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392. The prefixing of the article to the Infinitive tends to 
the obscuring of its original dative force, while it emphasizes 
its new substantive character as a noun which can be used in 
any case. Some of the uses of the Infinitive with the article 
differ from those without the article only by the greater em- 
phasis on the substantive character of the form. This is the 
case with its use as subject and object. Others express nearly 
the same relations which were expressed by the Infinitive 
without the article, but with a different thought of the case- 
relation involved. Thus the use of the Infinitive without the 
article after adjectives of jitness, worthiness, etc., doubtless 
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sprang originally from the thought of the Infinitive as a dative. 
The Infinitive with the article after such adjectives is thought 
of as a genitive, as is evident from the use of the article 70d. 
The difference in meaning is, however, very slight. Compare 
the English worthy to receive and worthy of receiving. Still 
other uses of the Infinitive with the article are wholly new, 
being developed only after the Infinitive had begun to he used 
with the article. To this class belongs the use of the Infini- 
tive after prepositions. 

Rem. The Infinitive with the article being by means of that article 


practically a declinable noun, the various uses are grouped in the follow- 
ing sections according to cases. 


393. The Infinitive with 7o as Subject. The Infinitive 
with the article 7d is used as the subject of a finite verb. 
HA. 959; G. 1542. 

Matt. 15:20; 76d 8 dvirros yepolv payety ov Kowol tov dvOpwrov, 


but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man. See also Matt. 
20:23; Mark 9:10; 12:33; Rom. 14:21. 


394. The Infinitive with ro as Object. The Infinitive 
with the article vo is used as the object of a transitive 
verb, This usage is far less common than the object 
Infinitive without the article. AA. 959; G. 1543. 


Acts 25:11; od rapatrotpat td daobaveiv, I refuse not to die. See 
also 2 Cor. 8:11; Phil. 2:6. 


395. The Infinitive with the Article, in Apposition. 
The Infinitive with the article may stand in apposition with 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Rom. 4:13; ov yap da véuov } érayyedia TH “ABpadp } 7d orép- 

Hare avrov, Td KAnpovdpov avrov evar Kocpov, for not through the 


law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir 
of the world. 
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2 Cor. 2:1; &xpwa yap guavrd todo, 76 py maAdw év Avy pds twas 
dOetv, for I determined this for myself, that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow. See also Rom. 14:18. 


396. The Infinitive with,7o. The Infinitive with the 
article r@ is used in classical Greek to express cause, man- 
ner, means. In the New Testament it is used to express 


cause. Its only other use is after the preposition év. HA. 
959; G. 1547. 


2 Cor. 2:13; ro pty edpety pe Titov rov ddeApdv pov, because I found 
not Titus my brother. 


397. The Infinitive of Purpose with tod. The Infini- 
tive with the article rod is used to express the purpose of 
the action or state denoted by the principal verb. HA. 
960; G. 1548. 


Matt. 2:13; pédAre yap “Hpwdns Cytetv ro maidiov tov dmodcat avd, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. See also Matt. 
24:45; Luke 2:24, 27; Acts 26:18; Phil. 3:10. 


Rem. That the Infinitive with rod expresses purpose with substan- 
tially the same force as the simple Infinitive appears from the joining of 
the two together by kal. 


Luke 2 : 22, 24; dvjyayov avréy eis “lepoodAvpa rapacticat To Kupiv, 
... Kal Tov Sodvat Ovoiay, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to pre- 
sent him to the Lord, and to offer a sacrifice. Cf. also Luke 1:76, 
77;,1:79. . 


398. The Infinitive of Result with tov. The Infinitive 
with the article rod is occasionally used in the New Tes- 
tament to express conceived result. Cf. 218 and 369-871. 
Matt. 21:32; tpets d& ovres ovde pereueAnOnTe Vorepov Tod moTED- 

gat avt@, and ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent afterward, 


so as to believe him. See also Acts 7:19; Rom. 7:3; probably also 
Acts 18:10; cf. Gen. 3:22; 19:21; 34:17, 22; Isa. 5:14. 
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Rem. Meyer takes the Infinitive phrase rod wy efvac in Rom. 7:3 as 
expressing a divine purpose, and adds that ro with the Infinitive never 
expresses result, not even in Acts 7:19. But this is grammatical purism 
not justified by the evidence. The uniformly telic force of roi with the 
Infinitive can be maintained only by evasive definition or forced inter- 
pretation. 


399. The Infinitive with rod after Adjectives. The 
Infinitive with the article rod is used with such adjectives 
as may be limited by a simple Infinitive. HA. 959; G. 
1547. Cf. 376. 


Acts 23:15; érowor éopey Tod dvedety avrov, we are ready to slay him. 
See also Luke 24 : 25. 


400. The Infinitive with vod after Nouns. The Infini- 
tive with the article rod is used to limit nouns. The rela- 
tions thus expressed are very various and are not always 
easy to define exactly. Instances occur not only, as in 
classical Greek, of the objective genitive, but also of the 
genitive of characteristic, the genitive of connection, and 
the appositional genitive. HA. 959; G. 1547. 

Heb. 5:12; mddw yxpefay éxere tov diddoxew ipas, ye have need again 
that some one teach you. 

Luke 2:21; xai dre émdjoOnoov Hugpar dxtd rod meprepetv avrov, 
and when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him. 

Rom. 11:8; ewxev avrois 6 Oeds mvetpa Katavitews, édOadpors Tod 
py Brérew Kal Gra Tod py dxovev, God gave them a spirit of stupor, 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not. See also Luke 1:57, 74; 
2:6; 10:19; 21:22; 22:6; Acts 14:9; 20:3; Rom. 1: 24; 
1Cor.9:10; 2 Cor. 8:11; 1 Pet.4:17; cf. Gen. 16:3; 1 Sam.2: 24. 


401. The Infinitive with 70d after Verbs that take the 
Genitive. The Infinitive with rod is used as the object of 
verbs which take a noun in the genitive as object, especially 
of verbs of hindering, etc. HA. 959, 963; G. 1547, 1549. 
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Luke 1:9; édaxe rod Oujuaoat, it was his lot (prop. he obtained by lot) 
to burn incense. 

2Cor.1:8; dare eLamopyOijvar jas Kal rod Syv, insomuch that we de- 
spaired even of life. 

Rom. 15:22; 66 xal évexorrdunv ta moAXA Tod edOety pds ipas, 
wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to you. 
Cf. Gen. 34:19; Ps. Sol. 2: 28, 29. 


402. In classical Greek, verbs of hindering are followed by 
three constructions, (a) Infinitive without the article, (6) In- 
finitive with rot, (c) Infinitive with ré. My may be used or 
omitted with the Infinitive without difference of meaning. 
HA. 963; G. 1549, 1551; G.MT. 791 (exx.). In the New 
Testament, all these constructions occur except that with 76 yy. 
See Matt. 19:14; Rom. 15:22; 1 Cor. 14:39; Gal. 5:7; 
Acts 10:47. 


403. The Infinitive with rod uy after verbs of hindering is closely akin 
to the Infinitive of Result. Cf. Luke 24:16; Acts 14:18. 


Rem. Meyer's interpretation of rod uh érvyvGvat adrdv in Luke 24: 16 
as expressing a divine purpose (the English translation does not correctly 
represent the meaning of the German original), is not required by New 
Testament usage. The Greek most naturally means, Their eyes were 
held from knowing him. Cf. 398, Rem. 


404. The Infinitive with tod as Subject or Object. 
The Infinitive with rod is used even as the subject of a 
finite verb or as the object of transitive verbs which regu- 
larly take a direct object. This is a wide departure from 
classical usage, and indicates that the sense of the genitive 
character of the article rod before the Infinitive was partly 
lost in later Greek. B. p.270; WM. pp.411f.; WT. pp. 327 f. 
Acts 27:1; éxpi0y rod dvomdely quads eis Thy “ItaXtay, it was determined 

that we should sail for Italy. See also Luke 4:10; 5:7; Acts 3:12; 

10:25; 15:20; 21:12;°23:20; 1 Sam. 12:23; Eccl. 4:18, 17; 

1 Macc. 3:15. 
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405. The origin of this use of the Infinitive with rod is perhaps in such 
usages as appear in Luke 17:1; 1 Cor. 16:4; and still more in such as 
that in Luke 4:10. In Luke 17:1 the genitive is apparently suggested 
by the idea of hindering or avoiding in the adjective dvévdexrov; in 
1 Cor. 16:4 it is the adjective doy which gives occasion to the genitive ; 
but in both cases the Infinitive seems to be logically the subject of the 
copulative verb, the adjective being the predicate. Whether this con- 
struction represents the thought in the mind of the writer, or whether 
the expression is rather to be regarded as an impersonal one, the Infini- 
tive being dependent on the predicate adjective, cannot with confidence 
be decided. Such usages as Luke 4:10 and 5:7 doubtless owe their 
origin to the same mental process by which a clause introduced by iva 
came to stand as the object of a verb of exhorting. Ps. Sol. 2:28 com- 
pared with Luke 12:46 is also suggestive. It is doubtless the idea of 
hindering in ypovltw that gives rise to the genitive in the former passage ; 
in the latter the Infinitive is a direct object. 


406. The Infinitive with the Article governed by 
Prepositions. The Infinitive with the article ro, rod, ro 
is governed by prepositions. A. 959; G. 1546. 

The prepositions so used in the New Testament are: 
with the accusative, da, es, werd, wpds; with the genitive, 
avri, bid, éx, Evexev, &ws, mpd; with the dative, év. 


Mark 4:6; kal da 76 py exe pilav éénpdvOn, and because it had no 
root, it withered away. 

1 Thess. 3:5; drepupa eis TO yvovat tHy riot ipa, I sent that I might 
know your faith. 

Mark 14:28; GAAd pera TO eyepFjvai pe tpodsw ipas eis Tv Tad 
Aalav, howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee. 

Matt. 6:1; apocexere [Se] Hv Sixatoovvyy tpov pa movety eumpoobev 
tov dvOpdrwv pds 76 Oeabivat avrots, take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Gal. 3:23; apd rod 8 eAOciy Hv wictw tims vopov eppovporpeda, but 
before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law. 

Luke 24:51; «ai é@yévero év To evdoyeiv avtov avtovs SéoTn da 
avta@v, and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them. 


407. These prepositions vary greatly in frequency in the 
New Testament. Eis occurs with the Infinitive 63 times 
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(Infinitives 72); éy 52 times (Infinitives 56); &d with the 
Accusative 27 times (Infinitives 31); werd 15 times; mpds 12 
times; zpé 9 times; each of the others once (WH. tezt). See 
Votaw, Infinitive in Biblical Greek, p. 20; cf. G.M'T. 800-802. 


408. Aid governing the Infinitive with 7é denotes cause, and is nearly 
equivalent to ér. or 6:67e with the Indicative, differing in that the Infini- 
tive gives in itself no indication of the time of the action. 


Jas. 4:2, 3; ovx éxere dua TO py airetoOan tas: airetre Kat ov Aap- 
» 3; x pay pai pe 
Fi i 
Bavere, Sidtt Kaxds aireiabe, ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss. 


In Mark 5:4 é:¢ with the Infinitive expresses the evidence rather than 
the cause strictly so called. 


409. Eis governing the Infinitive with +6 most commonly expresses 
purpose. It is employed with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also 
in Heb., 1 Pet., and Jas. 


Rom. 8:29; drt ovs wpoéyvu, Kai mpowpicey cvppophous rijs eixdvos 
Tov viod avTov, eis TO elvat avTOv mpwTdToKoV év TOAXOIs AdEAots, 
for whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
See also Rom. 1:11; 3:26; 7:4; Eph. 1:12; Phil. 1:10; Heb. 
2:17; Jas. 1:18; 1 Pet.3:7. 


410. Els with the Infinitive is also used, like the simple Infinitive, to 
Tepresent an indirect object. Cf. 368. 


1 Cor. 11:22; yay yap oikias ov éxere eis TO Coble Kai rive, what ? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? See also Matt. 20:19; 
26:2. 


411. Eis with the Infinitive also expresses tendency, measure of effect, 
or result, conceived or actual. 


Heb. 11:3; aioret voodpey karypticbat rors aidvas fyyatt Oeod, eis 
TO py ex atvouevov Td BAerdpevov yeyovevat, by faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear. See 
also Rom. 12:3; 2 Cor. 8:6; Gal. 3:17; 1 Thess. 2:16. 
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Els 7d écOlew in 1 Cor. 8:10 either expresses measure of effect or is the 
indirect object of olkodounOjcera:. Els 7d elvar avrods dvaroNoy}rous in 
Rom. 1:20 might appropriately be interpreted as expressing purpose but 
for the causal clause which follows. This clause could be joined to an 
expression of purpose only by supposing an ellipsis of some such expres- 
sion as xal olrws elolv, and seems therefore to require that els rd efvar be 
interpreted as expressing result. 


Rem. Meyer’s dictum (see on Rom. 1: 20) that els with the articular 
Infinitive is always telic, is, like his similar dictum respecting rod with 
the Infinitive, a case of grammatical purism, not justified by the evidence. 


412, Eis with the Infinitive is also used, like iva with the Subjunctive, 
or the simple Infinitive, as the direct object of verbs of exhorting, etc. 
1 Thess. 2:12; 3:10; 2 Thess. 2:2. 


413, Els with the Infinitive is still further used, like the simple Infini- 
tive, to limit an adjective, as in Jas. 1:19, or a noun, as in Phil. 1: 23. 


414, Ipés governing the Infinitive with 7é usually expresses purpose ; 
it is occasionally used with the sense, with reference to. 


Matt. 6:1; mpooéxere [Se] TH Sixatoovvyy tyov py moveiv eumpoobey 
tav dvOpwrwy mpos TO OeaPijvat avTois, but take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Matt. 26:12; Barotoa yap ary 7d pipoy Todo émt ToD cdpaTds pov 
mpos TO évradiacat pe eroincev, for in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. See also Matt. 
5:28; 13:30; 2Cor.3:13; Eph. 6:11, etc. (purpose); Luke 18:1 
(reference). 


415. Ev governing the Infinitive with r@ is most commonly temporal, 
but occasionally expresses other relations, such as manner, means, or 
content. This construction is especially frequent in Luke and Acts. 
Luke 8:5; xai év 7 oveipew adrov 6 pev erecev mapa TH 6ddv, and 

as he sowed, some fell by the way side. 

Acts 3:26; tuty mpdrov dvactinoas 6 Beds Tov maida avToU daréoTeAcy 
avrov evdoyotvra twas ev TG drootpépew Exactov éxd TY ToVY- 
ptav [tpav], unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 
See also Luke 1:8; Acts 9:3; 11:15; Ps. Sol. 1:1 (temporal); 
Luke 12:15; Acts 4:30; Heb. 2:8; 3:12,15; Ps. Sol. 1:3; Gen. 
19:16; 34:15. 
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416. The force of the other prepositions used with the Infinitive 
scarcely needs special definition, the meaning of each being in general 
the same as that of the same preposition governing nouns. Respecting 
the force of the tenses after prepositions, see 104-109. 


417, Concerning the Infinitive without the article governed by prepo- 
sitions, see G.MT. 803, and cf. Gen. 10:19. The Infinitive ylveo@a: in 
Acts 4:30, which is by R.V. taken as the object of 54s is more probably 
governed by the preposition ¢v. It is however not strictly without the 
article, the r@ which precedes éxrelvew belonging in effect also to ylver@a:. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


418. The Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective. As a 
verb it has both tense functions and functions which may be 
designated as modal functions, being analogous to those which 
in the case of verbs in the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative 
belong to the mood. For the proper understanding of a par- 
ticiple, therefore, it is necessary to consider (a) The grammat- 
ical agreement, (b) The use of the tense, and (c) The logical 
force or modal function. The first and second of these have 
already been treated, grammatical agreement in 116, the uses 
of the tenses in 118-156. It remains to consider the logical 
force or modal function of the participle. From the point of 
view of the interpreter this is usually the matter of most 
importance. 


419. In respect to logical force, participles may be classified 
as Adjective, Adverbial, and Substantive. 


Rem. 1. The terminology here employed for the classification of parti- 
ciples differs somewhat from that commonly employed. It is adopted 
substantially from the article of Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens, ‘‘ On 
the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle’’ in 7.A.P.A. 1872. The 
Adjective Participle corresponds nearly to the Attributive Participle 
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as treated in G@. and H4d., the Adverbial Participle to the Circum- 
stantial Participle, and the Substantive Participle to the Supplementary 
Participle. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of the negatives 44 and od with partici- 
ples, see 485, 


THE ADJECTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


420. The Adjective Participle limits its subject directly 
and exclusively. It attributes the action which it denotes 
to the subject as a quality or characteristic, or assigns the 
subject to the class marked by that action. HA. 965; G. 
1559. 


Acts 10:1, 2; dvyp dé tis évy Katoapia évéuare KopviAtos, éxarovrdp- 
xns &x omeipns Tis Kadovpevys “IraAuKkns, eboeBys Kal PoBovpevos 
tov Oesv ov Tavti TE olkw aitov, rowdy éAXenuootvas ToANdS TO 
had kai Sedpevos Tod GHeod 54 ravrds, now there was a certain man 
in Cesarea, Cornelius by name, a centurion of a band called the 
Ttalian band, a devout man and one that feared God with all his house, 
who gave much alms to the people and prayed to God alway. The 
four participles in this sentence are all Adjective Participles, de- 
scribing their subject. This is especially clear in the case of @oBov- 
pevos, Which is joined by xai to the adjective eboeBys. For other 
similar examples see Col. 1:21; Jas. 2:15; see also examples 
under the following sections. 


421. The Adjective Participle may be used attributively or 
predicatively. When used attributively it may be either re- 
strictive or explanatory. 


422. The Restrictive Attributive Participle. An at- 
tributive Adjective Participle may be used to define or 
identify its subject, pointing out what person or thing is 
meant. It is then equivalent to a restrictive relative clause. 
Cf. 295. 
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John 6:50; odrds éorev 6 dptos & ek Tod oipavod KaraBatvuy, this is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven. 

Jude 17; pujoOnre Tov pyudtwv Tov mpoepyynéevwy tad Tov do- 
ardAwv Tod kupiov yuav "Incod Xpiotod, remember the words which 
have been spoken before ly the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


423. The subject of the Restrictive Attributive Participle is 
often omitted. THe participle is then an Adjective Participle 
used substantively. Such a participle usually has the article, 
but not invariably. AA. 966; G. 1560. 

Matt. 10:87; 6 @iAdy warépa } pntépa imép eye odk err pov d£uos, 
he that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 

Acts 5:14; apoceriOevto morevovres TH Kupiy wAYUOn dvdpav TE Kal 
yuvatkar, believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women. 

Acts 10:35; add’ év ravrt eOver 6 poBovpevos adrdov Kat épyalopevos 
Sixatoovvyy Sexros adta éoriv, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. 

Rev. 1:3; paxdptos 6 dvaywooKxwv kai of dxovovres Tos Adyous THs 
mpopyteias Kal TypovvTes TA év aiTH yeypappéva, blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the 
things which are written therein. 


424. A noun without the article, or an indefinite pronoun, is 
sometimes limited by a participle with the article. The article 
in this case does not make the noun strictly definite. The 
person or thing referred to is placed within the class charac- 
terized by the action denoted by the participle, and the atten- 
tion is directed to some one or to certain ones of that class, 
who are not, however, more specifically identified. Nearly the 
same meaning is expressed by a participle without the article, 
or on the other hand by a relative clause limiting an indefinite 
substantive. For classical examples of this usage see WM. p. 
136; WT. pp. 109 f. 

Col. 2:8; Brérere py tis twas éorar 6 ovdAayayv dia THs ptrdoce- 
dias, take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you 

through his philosophy. See also Acts 5:17; 10:41; Gal. 1:7. 
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425. A neuter participle with the article is sometimes 
equivalent to an abstract noun. It is then limited by a geni- 
tive like any other abstract noun. HA. 966, b.; G. 1562. 
Phil. 3:8; dia rd trepeyov rhs yvdoews Xpioctod “Incod rod xKupiov 

pov, because of ‘the excellency [superiority] of the knowledge of Christ 

Jesus my Lord. See also the similar use of neuter adjectives in 


Rom. 2:4; 1 Cor. 1:25; Phil.4:5; Heb. 6:17. WM. pp. 294 f.; 
WT. pp. 234 f. 


426. The Explanatory Attributive Participle. An 
attributive Adjective Participle may be used to describe a 
person or thing already known or identified. It is then 
equivalent to an explanatory relative clause. Cf. 295. 


2 Tim. 1: 8,9; xara dvvapwy Geod, Tod cucavrTos Huds Kal KadécavTos 
KAyjoet ayia, according to the power of God; who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling. 

1 Thess. 1:10; “Incotv tov pudpuevov Huds ex ris dpyas Ths épxouevys, 
Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come. In this example 
pvopevoy is explanatory, épxouevys is restrictive. See also Acts 
20:32; Heb. 7:9. 


427. An Attributive Participle when used to limit a noun 
which has the article, stands in the so-called attributive posi- 
tion, ¢.e. between the article and the noun, or after an article 
following the noun; but when the participle is limited by an 
adverbial phrase, this phrase may stand between the article 
and the noun, and the participle without the article follow the 
noun. It thus results that all the following orders are possi- 
ble: 

(1) article, participle, modifier of the participle, noun ; 

(2) art., mod., part., noun ; 

(3) art., mod., noun, part. ; 

(4) art., part., noun, mod.; 

(5) art., noun, art., mod., part. ; 
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(6) art., noun, art., part., mod. See Professor Charles Short’s 
essay on The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, in Yonge’s 
English-Greek Lexicon, pp. xlix. f.; A. 464, 8; HA. 667, a. 


Acts 18:32; xal fuels tuas edayyeAtloucba tiv mpds Tovs waTépas 
erayyeAlay yevonevnv, and we bring you good tidings of the promise 
made unto the fathers. See also Acts 12:10; 26:4,6; Heb. 2:2; 
and especially Rom. 2:27, where 7 ék @icews dxpoBvaria Tov vopov 
tedovoa should doubtless be rendered, the uncircumcision which 
by nature fulfils the law (cf. v. 14). 


428. An Attributive Participle equivalent to a relative 
clause, may like a relative clause convey a subsidiary idea of 
cause, purpose, condition, or concession (cf. 294, 296 ff., 317 
ff.). It then partakes of the nature of both the Adjective 
Participle and the Adverbial Participle. Cf. 434. 

Rom. 8:5; pH ddixos 6 Oeds 6 émihipwy riv épynv, is God unright- 
eous, who [because he] visiteth with wrath ? 

Matt. 10:39; 6 eipav rv Pox adrod drodéoe abryv, Kal 6 dmoA€- 
cas THY Wuxny adrod evexey Euod eipyoe airyv, he that findeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall jind it. 
See also vss. 37, 40, 41; cf. vss. 38, 42, and Luke 14: 26. 


429. The Predicative Adjective Participle. A parti- 
ciple may be used as the predicate of the verb eui or other 
copulative verb. 

Matt. 3:15; o8rw yap tpéov eoriv Huly tAnpGcat wacay Sixaocdvyy, 
for thus it is becoming for us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Gal. 1:22; sunv d& dyvoovpevos TG mpoowmw Tails éxxAyoias THs 

"Tovdaias, and I was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea. 
Rev. 1:18; kat éyevouny vexpds Kal i8od Cav civt eis Tovs aldvas TOV 

aidvey, and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore. 


430. The Predicative Participle always stands in the so- 
called predicative position, ¢.e. not in attributive position, 
which is between the article and its noun or after an article 
following the noun. Cf. 427. 
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431. Under the head of the Predicative Participle belong 
those Present and Perfect Participles which, with the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future of the verb, form periphrastic Presents, 
Imperfects, Perfects, Pluperfects, Futures, and Future Perfects. 
Cf. 20, 34, 71, 84, 91,97; GMT. 45, 830, 831; B. pp. 308-318 ; 
S. pp. 131 ff. See Rev. 1:18; Matt. 27:33; Mark 2:18; Luke 
1:21; 13:10; Jas.5:15; 2 Cor. 9:3; Luke 2:26; John13:5; 
Matt. 18:18. 


432. To the Greek mind there was doubtless a distinction 
of thought between the participle which retained its adjective 
force and its distinctness from the copula, and that which 
was so joined with the copula as to be felt as an element 
of a compound tense-form. This distinction can usually be 
perceived by us; yet in the nature of the case there will 
occur instances which it will be difficult to assign with cer- 
tainty to one class or the other. Since, moreover, an Adjec- 
tive Participle used substantively without the article may 
stand in the predicate, this gives rise to a third possibility. 
A participle without the article standing in the predicate is 
therefore capable of three explanations : 


(a) It may be an Attributive Participle used substantively. 
So probably 


Mark 10:22; qv yap éxwv xryjpata moAAd, for he was one that had 
great possessions. See also John 18: 30. 


(6) It may be a Predicative Participle retaining its adjec- 
tive force. So probably the examples under 429, especially 
Gal. 1: 22. 


(c) It may form with the copula a periphrastic verb-form. 


Luke 5:17; kai éyévero év pid rdv qpepdv kal adros Hv diddoKwr, 
and it came to pass on one of those days that he was teaching. 
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433. An Adjective Participle used substantively with the 
article may of course occur as a predicate with a copula. This, 
however, is not properly a Predicative Participle. The presence 
of the article makes its use as a noun easily evident. The 
participle without the article may be as really substantive 
(432, a), but is not so easily distinguished as such. 


Luke 7:19; ov e 6 épxduevos; art thou he that cometh? See also 
Luke 16:15; 22:28. 
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434. The Adverbial Participle logically modifies some 
other verb of the sentence in which it stands, being equiva- 
lent to an adverbial phrase or clause denoting time, condi- 
tion, concession, cause, purpose, means, manner, or attend- 
ant circumstance. HA. 969; G. 1563. Thus we find: 


435. The Adverbial Participle of Time, equivalent to 
a temporal clause. 


Luke 24:36; ratra 8¢ airév AadowwrTwv ards ~ory ev péow adray, 
and as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst of them. 
John 16:8; Kat Gav exeivos éA€yer Tov Kdopov, and he, when he is 

come, will convict the world. 


436. The Adverbial Participle of Condition, equiva- 
lent to a conditional clause. 


Heb. 2:38; was yuets expevéducba ryrccavrys dpedjoavres cwrnpias, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? 

1 Tim. 4:4; drt wav xricpa Oeod Kaddv, kat ovdéy droBAntov pera 
ebyaptotias AapBavdpevov, for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving. See also 
1 Cor. 11:29; Gal. 6:9. 
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437. The Adverbial Participle of Concession, equiva- 
lent to a concessive clause. The concessive force is some- 
times emphasized by prefixing xaizep or «ai ye to the 
participle. 

Acts 13:28; kat pydeutav airiay Oavarov etpdvtes ytyoavro Tedarov 
dvatpeOnvar adtdy, and though they found no cause of death in him, 

. yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Heb. 5:8; xairep dv vids, euabev ad’ av érabey tHv tmaxonv, though 
he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 

See also Matt. 14:9; Mark 4:31; Acts 17:27. 


438. A concessive participle refers to a fact which is 
unfavorable to the occurrence of the event denoted by the 
principal verb. Cf. 278. It should be distinguished from the 
participle which is merely antithetical. A participle denoting 
accompanying circumstance, or even condition or cause, may 
be antithetical. See 1 Cor. 4:12, diwxdpevor dveydpueba; 2 Cor. 
8:9; Gal. 2:3. 


439. The Adverbial Participle of Cause, equivalent 
to a causal clause. 


Col. 1:3, 4; edyaptorotpey To Ged . . . dxovoavres THy miotiv bya ev 
Xpiotd “Iycod, we give thanks to God . . . having heard (because 


we have heard) of your faith in Christ Jesus. 

1 Tim. 4:8; % 8 cioéBea pds rdvta dpédtuds erty, érayyeAtav 
éxovoa, Luis THs viv Kat THs peddovons, but godliness is profitable 
for all things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come. See also Matt. 2:3, 10; Acts 9: 26. 


440. ‘Os prefixed to a Participle of Cause implies that the 
action denoted by the participle is supposed, asserted, or pro- 
fessed by some one, usually the subject of the principal verb, 
to be the cause of the action of the principal verb. The 
speaker does not say whether the supposed or alleged cause 
actually exists. A. 978; G. 1574. 
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1 Cor. 4:18; ws pa epxouévov 82 pov mpds inas epvowOyody tives, 
but some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you, i.e. be- 
cause (as they suppose) I am not coming. See also Acts 23:15, 
20; 27:30; 28:19; 1 Pet. 4:12. 


441. The origin of this idiom is probably in a clause of manner con- 
sisting of ws and a finite verb, the latter modified by a Participle of Cause. 
Thus koddfes ue Ws kaxoroujoavra, you punish me as having done evil, i.e. 
you punish me because, as you aliege, I have done evil, may have its 
origin in such a sentence as koAdfes we ws KoAdfes Tid KaKoToL}oarTa, YOU 
punish me, as you punish one who has (or because he has) done evil. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that the Greek any more than the English required 
the supplying of a finite verb after ws. Such phrases in classical Greek 
or in the New Testament are, as they stand and without the addition of 
other words, expressions of cause, the use of ws indicating that the phrase 
describes the opinion or assertion of the subject of the sentence rather 
than of the speaker. 


442. The Adverbial Participle of Purpose, equivalent 
to a final clause. This is usually, but not invariably, in 
the Future tense. 

Acts 8:27; [os] eAnAvet zpooxuvyow eis "IepovcaArjp, who had come 


to Jerusalem to worship. 
Acts 3:26; dwéoreAev av'tév evAoyodvra tas, he sent him to bless you. 


443. The Adverbial Participle of Means. This can- 
not usually be resolved into a clause. 
Matt. 6:27; ris 8¢ e& tuav pepysvov Swatat mpoobetvar ext tiv 


HAtkiav avtod mAXvv eva, and which of you by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto his stature? See also Acts 16:16; Heb. 2:18. 


444, The Adverbial Participle of Manner, describing 
the manner in which the action denoted by the verb is 
done. 


Acts 2:13; érepou d¢ Siaxdevdlovres edeyov, but others mocking said. 
See also Luke 19: 48. 
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445. The manner of an action is frequently expressed by 
os with the participle. 


Mark 1:22; qv yap &ddcxwv aitois ws eLovoiay exwy Kal ovx ds ot 
ypappareis, for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

1 Cor. 9:26; ovtws wuxretw as ovK dépa Sépwv, so fight I as not beat- 
ing the air. 

2 Cor. 5:20; imp Xpiorod ovy mpecBevouev ws Tod Geod wapaxoAoiv- 
tos Ov Huav, we are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us. 


446. When us with the participle is used to express manner, the parti- 
ciple itself may be either an Adjective Participle used substantively or an 
Adverbial Participle of Manner. The origin of such expressions is doubt- 
less, in either case, in a clause of manner consisting of ws and a finite verb 
similar to the principal verb, the participle being either the subject of 
such a verb or an adverbial (or other) limitation of it. Thus dddoKe ws 
éxwv éfouclay is equivalent to diddoKe Ws xwy ekovolay Siddoxe, he teaches 
as one having authority teaches, or diddoKer ws Tis biddoxe: Exwv efouslay, he 
teaches as one teaches having authority. Yet in neither case is it to be 
supposed that the Greek, any more than the English, required the sup- 
plying of a finite verb after ws. The phrase as it stood was an expres- 
sion of manner. That the participle, however, was in some cases still 
felt as a substantive (Adjective Participle used substantively) seems 
probable from its being used correlatively with an adjective or noun and 
from the occasional use of the participle with the article. See Mark 1: 22 
above; also 1 Cor. 7:25; 2 Cor. 6:9,10; 1 Pet. 2:16; and cf. Mark 
6:34; Luke 22:26, 27. That this is not always the case, but that the 
participle itself is sometimes adverbial is evident from such cases as 2 Cor. 
5: 20 (see above, 445). 


447. The participle expressing manner or means often 
denotes the same action as that of the principal verb, describ- 
ing it from a different point of view. In this case the participle 
is as respects its tense a (Present or Aorist) Participle of 
Identical Action (cf. 120, 139), while as respects its modal 
function it is a participle of manner or means. 
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Acts 5:30; 6 Oeds ray ratépwv judy iyepev “Inootv, ov tpeis 
dexetpicacbe xpeudoarres emi Evdrov, the God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew by hanging him on a tree. See also Acts 
9:22; 10:33; 1Tim.5:21. * 


448, In quotations from the Old Testament a participle is 
sometimes placed before a personal form of the same verb. 
The idiom arises from an imitation of the Hebrew construction 
with the Infinitive Absolute. The force of the. participle is 
in general intensive. Hr. 28, 3,a; B. pp. 3134; WM. pp. 
445 f.; WT. pp. 354 f. 


Heb. 6:14; evrAoyav eAoyjow ce kal rrAnDivev TANOvVS Ge, blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 


449. The Adverbial Participle of Attendant Circum- 
stance. 


Mark 16:20; éxetvor S¢ efeAOdvres exypvéay avraxod, tod Kupiov 
ouvepyovvtos Kai tov Adyov BeBatodtvros, and they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and confirming the 
word. 

Luke 4:15; kai avrés ed/SacKev ev tals cvvaywyats avrav, Sofatd- 
pevos t1d ravtwv, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. 

Acts 15:22; rére e€ofe trois dwooreAas Kai Tois mperBurépois . . . 
éxAczapevous dvdpas && avr&y réuypae eis “Avridyeiay, then it seemed 
good to the apostles and the elders . . . to choose men out of their com- 
pany and send them to Antioch. 

Acts 18:18; 6 8 IlatAos .. . e&€rde eis tiv Supiav, kal oly atta 
TIpioxtAXa. kai “AxvAas, Ketpdpevos év Kevxpeats tiv xeadyy, and 
Paul . . . sailed thence for Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila ; 
having shorn his head in Cenchree. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Madpxov dvadaBov dye peta ceavrod, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. See also Luke 5:7; 11:7. 


450. The term ‘‘attendant’’ as used above does not define the tem- 
poral relation of the participle to the verb, but the logical relation. The 
action of a Participle of Attendant Circumstance may precede the action 
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of the principal verb, accompany it, or even follow it. But as respects 
logical relation, it is presented merely as an accompaniment of the action 
of the verb. It does not. e.g., detine the time or the cause, or the means 
of the action of the principal verb, but simply prefixes or adds an asso- 
ciated fact or conception. It is thus often equivalent to a coérdinate verb 
with caf. Though grammatically not an independent element of the 
sentence, the participle in such cases becomes in thought assertive, 
hortatory, optative, imperative, etc., according to the function of the 
principal verb. 

The position of the Participle of Attendant Circumstance with refer- 
ence to the verb is not determined by any fixed rules, but by the order 
of the writer’s thought, this being in turn governed of course to a certain 
extent by the order of the events. If the action of the participle is ante- 
cedent to that of the verb, the participle most commonly precedes the verb, 
but not invariably. Such a participle is usually in the Aorist tense (184), , 
but occasionally in the Present (127). If the action of the participle is 
simultaneous with that of the verb, it may either precede or follow the 
verb, more frequently the latter. It is of course in the Present tense 
(119). If the action of the participle is subsequent to that of the princi- 
pal verb, it almost invariably follows the verh, the tense of the participle 
being determined by the conception of the action as respects its progress. 
The instances of this last-named class are not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment and are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. Cf. 119, Rem.; 145. 


451. The various relations of time, cause, manner, etc., being 
not expressed, but implied by the participle, cases arise in 
which it is impossible to assign the participle unquestionably 
to any one of the above heads. Indeed, more than one of these 
relations may be implied by the same participle. 


452. Tue GENITIVE ABsoLuTE. An Adverbial Participle 
may stand in agreement with a noun or pronoun in the geni- 
tive without grammatical dependence upon any other part of 
the sentence, the two constituting a genitive absolute phrase 
and expressing any of the adverbial relations enumerated in 
435-449. HA. 970, 971; G. 1568. 
kom. 9:1; dAnBeay Aéyw év Xpiord, od Wetdouat, cvvuaprupovons 

po THs cvvetdyoews pov ev mvevuart ayiw, I say the truth in Christ, 


I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost.: 
See also John 8:30; Acts 12:18; 18:20. 
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453. The noun or pronoun of the genitive absolute phrase regularly 
refers to a person or thing not otherwise mentioned in the sentence. 
Occasionally, however, this principle is violated, and the genitive phrase 
may even refer to the subject of the sentence. ‘This irregularity is some- 
what more frequent in the New Testament than in classical Greek. HA. 
972, d.; G.MT. 850. See Matt.1:18; Acts 22:17, and other examples in 
B. pp. 315 £. : 


454. A participle in the genitive absolute occasionally stands alone 
without an accompanying noun or pronoun, when the person or thing 
referred to is easily perceived from the context. HA. 972, a.; G. 1568; 
G.MT. 848. See Luke 12:36; Rom. 9:11. 


455. The Adverbial Participle always stands in the so-called 
predicative position, ¢.e. not in attributive position, which is 
between the article and its noun or after an article following 
the noun. Cf. 427. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


456. The Substantive Participle is employed as itself 
the name of an action. Itthus performs a function which 
is more commonly discharged by the Infinitive. HA. 980- 
984; G. 1578-1593. 


457. The Substantive Participle as Subject. The 
Substantive Participle may be used as an integral part of 
the subject of a verb, the action which it denotes being 
itself an essential part of that of which the predicate is 
affirmed. 


Matt. 6:16; drws havOcty trois dvOpwrois vyorevovres, that they may 
be seen of men to fast. (Not only they, but their fasting, is to be seen.) 
Acts 5:42; ov émavovro SiSdoxovres Kal evayyeAclouevor Tov xptoTov 
"Incoty, they ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ. 
See also Matt. 1:18, gyovoa; Mark 6:2, yevduevar; Luke 5:4, 


Aadar. 
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458. The Substantive Participle as Object. The Sub- 
stantive Participle may be used as an integral part of the 
object of a transitive verb. This occurs especially after 
verbs of perception, the action denoted by the participle 
being itself that which one perceives. 

Luke 8:46; éyo yap éyvwy Sivamu efeAyAvOviay da” éuod, for I per- 
ceived power to have gone out of me. 


John 7:32; yxovoay of Papioaior rod dxXAov yoyyvlovtos, the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. 


459. With verbs of finishing, ceasing, etc., the Substantive 
Participle agrees grammatically with the subject of the verb. 
Since, however, certain of these verbs are transitive, the 
action denoted by the participle must in these cases be re- 
garded as logically the object of the verb. 

Matt. 11:1; dre érédecev 6 “Ingots dtatdoowy tots Sudexa pabyrais 


avrov, when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples. Cf. 
Matt. 18:53; see also Luke 7 : 45. 


460. THe SupsTanTIVE ParticrPe In InpiREcT Discourse. 
A Substantive Participle forming a part of the object of a verb 
is sometimes equivalent to a clause of indirect discourse. 

1 John 4:2; aay rvedua 6 dporoye? “Incotv Xpiorév ev capki €dy- 

AvOdra €x Tod Oeod éoriv, every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 


Christ has come in the flesh is of God. See also Luke 4:23; 
Acts 7:12; 8:23; 3 John 4. 


461. The Substantive Participle as a Limiting Gen- 
itive. The Substantive Participle may be used as an 
integral part of a genitive limiting phrase. 


John 4:39; woddoi emiorevoay eis avrov ray Sapaperay d rov Adyov 
THS yvvatkds papTupovons, many of the Samaritans believed on him 
because of the word of the woman testifying, i.e. of the woman’s testi- 
mony. See also Heb. 8:9; and cf. Jos. Ant. 10. 4. 2, where a Sub- 
stantive Participle occurs after a preposition. 
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462. The Substantive Participle, like the Adverbial Parti- 
ciple, always stands in the so-called predicative position. Cf. 
455, and 427, 


463. The Substantive Participle must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Adjective Participle used substantively. 
The latter designates the doer of an action, the former the 
action itself. “In the one it is the adjective force of the word 
which is substantivized, in the other, the verbal force.” See 
Stevens, u.s., 419, Rem. 1. 


THE USE OF NEGATIVES WITH VERBS. 


464. In the use of the simple negatives ov and py and 
their compounds, ovd¢, ovde’s, ove, ovxéri, pndé, pydeis, pyre, 
pyxert, etc., as also of the double negatives od uy and pi oi, 
New Testament Greek conforms in the main to classical 
usage, yet exhibits several important variations. The fol- 
lowing sections exhibit the essential features of New Testa- 
ment usage in comparison with that of classical writers; 
rarer and more delicate classical usages which have no 
analogies in New Testament usage are not mentioned; state- 
ments which are not restricted to classical or New Testament 
usage are to be understood as referring to both. What is 
said respecting the simple negatives ov and py applies in 
general also to their respective compounds when standing 
alone. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


465. The Indicative in an independent declaratory sentence 
regularly takes ov as its negative. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


John 1:11; eis ta iia HAOev, Kai of idioc adrdv ov mapedraBov, he 
came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. 


Rem. On the use of negatives in later Greek, see Gild., Encroach- 
ments of 4 on ov in later Greek, in A. J.P. I. pp. 45 ff. 
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466. In classical Greek, the Future Indicative used to ex- 
press a prohibition sometimes has od, sometimes py. HA. 
844; G.MT. 69, 70. 

In the New Testament a Prohibitory Future takes oi. 


Matt. 6:5; Kot drav mpocevynobe, ovk eoeaOe cis of tmoxpitai, and 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites. 


467. In questions that can be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, ov is used with the Indicative to imply that an 
affirmative answer is expected; y# to imply that a negative 
answer is expected. HA. 1015; G. 1603. 


Matt. 18:55; ovx ovrds éorw 6 Tod Téxrovos vids, is not this the car- 
penter’s son? 

Jobn 7:51; pay 6 vouos quay kpive. tov dvOpwrov édv pH daxovon 
mpatov map avtod, doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself 2 


468. In Rom. 10:18, 19; 1 Cor. 9:4,5; 11:22, uy ov is 
used in rhetorical questions equivalent to affirmative state- 
ments. Each negative has, however, its own proper force, 
ov making the verb negative, and wy implying that a negative 
answer is expected to the question thus made negative. 


469. In classical Greek, the Indicative in conditional and 
conditional relative clauses is regularly negatived by wy. But 
od sometimes occurs in conditions of the first class. In this 
case ot negatives the verb of the clause or other single element 
rather than the supposition as such. HA.1021; G. 1610, 1383. 

In the New Testament, conditional clauses of the second 
class (248) are regularly negatived by py. In other conditional 
clauses and in conditional relative clauses, the Indicative 
usually takes od as its negative, occasionally wy. In con- 
cessive clauses the Indicative takes ov. 
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John 9:33; ef pa Fv ovros wap Geod, ov Wdvvaro mouetv ovdéev, if this 
man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 24:22. 

Rom. 8:9; ef 8€ tus rvedua Xpiorod ovk exet, ovros ovK eorw avrod, 
but if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. See 
also Luke 14: 26. 

Matt. 10:38; kal 6s ov AopBdve rév oTavpdv avrod Kal dKodovbel 
éricw pov, ovk got pov aéios, and he that does not take his cross 
and follow after me, is not worthy of me. See also Luke 9:50; 
14:83; cf. 2 Pet. 1:9; 1 John 4:3. 

Luke 18:4, 5; ef cal rév Oedv ov PoBotpar ovde dvOpwrov evrpéropat, 
did ye TO Tapéxety por Kérov THy xYpav Tavtnv exdikyow avTyyV, 
though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her. 

2 Cor. 13:5; 4 ovK émtywaoxere éavtos Ott “Incots Xpucrds év 
tyiv; ef pyre dddximol éore, or know ye not as to your own selves that 
Jesus Christ is in you? unless indeed ye are reprobate. See also 
1 Tim. 6:3; Tit. 1:6. 


Rem. In Matt. 26:24; Mark 14:21, od occurs in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence of the second class. 


470. It is possible that od in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences in the New Testament is usually to be explained as negativing 
the predicate directly (cf. G. 1883.2; Th. ei, III. 11.), wy on the other 
hand as negativing the supposition as such. Yet the evidence does not 
clearly establish this distinction; to press it in every case is, certainly 
an over-refinement. Cf., e.g.,1 John 4:3, ray rvedua 6 wh duodroyel Tov 
*Incodv éx rod Geod ovx €oriv, and 1 John 4:6, és ov ori éx Tod Oeod ovK 
dxove: quar. See also 1 Tim. 6:3 and Tit.1:6, where u7 is used after ei, yet 
quite evidently belongs to the verb rather than to the supposition as such. 


471. Ei yy in the sense of except is used as a fixed phrase, 
without reference to the mood which would follow it if the 
ellipsis were supplied. Cf. 274. 


Matt. 17:8; ovdéva ef8ov ei uy adrov “Incotv povov, they saw no one 
save Jesus only. 

Mark 9:9; dueoreiAaro avrois tva pydevi a Sov Siyyjowvra, ef it) 
drav 6 vids Tod dvOpurov ex vexpdv dvaoTy, he charged them that 
they should tell no man what things they had seen, save when the Son 
of man should have arisen from the dead. 
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472. In clauses introduced by py as a conjunction, the 
Indicative takes oi as its negative. After other final particles 
its negative is wy. HA. 1021, 1033; G. 1610. 

Rev. 9:4; kai éppé6y avrais tva py dduxnoovow rév xdptov Tis yijs, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 


earth. The continuation of this sentence by ovdé .. . ovdé is a 
syntactical irregularity. Col. 2:8 illustrates the rule. 


473. In indirect discourse the negative of the direct form 
is retained. HA. 1022; G. 1608. 


Matt. 16:11; ais ov voeire dre ov epi dptwv elroy iptv, how is it 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread ? 


Rem. In1 John 2:22 a clause of indirect discourse depending on a 
verb meaning to deny contains a redundant ov. Cf. 482, and B. p. 355. 


474. In causal clauses, and in simple relative clauses not 
expressing purpose or condition, the Indicative is regularly 
negatived by ov. HA. 1021; G. 1608. 


John 8:20; kai oddels éxiacey avroy, drt ovrw eAnAVOE Hf wpa avrod, 
and no man took him; because his hour was not yet come. 

Mark 2:24; i8 ri mowtow tos caBBacw 0 ovk eEearw, behold, why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful ? 


Rem. 1. In John 3:18 acausal clause has an Indicative with uy. This 
is quite exceptional in the New Testament, but similar instances occur in 
later Greek. B. p. 349, Gild. u.s. p. 58. ; 

Rem. 2. Tit.1:11, deidoxovres a wh Sef is an exception to the general 
rule for relative clauses, unless indeed the relative clause is to be taken 
as conditional. Cf. 469. , 


NEGATIVES WITH THE SUBJUNOTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND 
IMPERATIVE, 


475. The negative of the Subjunctive both in principal and 
in subordinate clauses is wy, except in clauses introduced by 
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the conjunction j, lest. In these the negative is oi. Con- 

cerning od wi with the Subjunctive see 487, 488. HA. 1019, 

1033; G. 1610. 

1 John 3:18; py dyarGpev Adye, let us not love in word. 

Heb. 4:73 yay oxAnpivyte Tas Kapdias tuav, harden not your hearts. 

2 Cor. 12:20; oBodtpa yap py mus eAOdy ovx oiovs Gdw etpw 
tpas, for I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would. See also Acts 20:16; Rom. 10:15; 1 Cor. 
2:5. 


Rem. 1. In Matt. 25:9 a Subjunctive after the conjunction yu is 
negatived by ob (WH. margin), or, according to other mss., followed by 
WH. (text) by the strong negative ov m7. 


Rem. 2. In Rom. 5:11 00 pévoy limits a verb understood which is 
probably to be taken as a Subjunctive. Cf. 479, 481. 


476. In classical Greek, od is used with the Potential 
Optative; wy with the Optative of Wishing. In the New 
Testament, no instance of a negatived Potential Optative 
occurs. With the Optative of Wishing py is used as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


Gal. 6:14; éuot 8& py yevorro Kavxaoba, but far be it from me to glory. 
See also Mark 11:14; Rom. 3: 4, 6, 31, ete. 


477. In classical Greek, the Optative in subordinate clauses 
takes wy as its negative except in indirect discourse and after 
py, lest. HA. 1021, 1022; G. 1610. 

In the New Testament, no instance of a negatived Optative 
in a subordinate clause occurs. 


478. The negative of the Imperative is py. HA. 1019; 
G. 1610. 

This rule holds in the New Testament with very rare 
exceptions. 


Luke 12:11; pH pepypvyonre ras [H te] drodoynaonadbe, be not anzxious 
how or what ye shall answer. See also under 165. 
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479. Of the apparent exceptions to the rule stated above (478), some 
are to be explained as parenthetic non-imperative phrases in the midst of 
imperative sentences. So, clearly, in 1 Cor. 5:10, [IJ meant] not {that 
you should have no company] at all, with the fornicators of this world, etc. 
So also 2 Tim. 2: 14, that they strive not about words, [a thing which is] 
profitable for nothing. The use of odx rather than vy in 1 Pet. 3:3 seems 
to indicate that the following words, 6 .. xécmos, are excluded from the 
injunction rather than included in a prohibition. In 1 Pet. 2:18 od udvor 
occurs, perhaps as a fixed phrase, after a participle with Imperative of the 
verb efvac understood. On the other hand, it is noticeable that elsewhere 
limitations of the Imperative when negatived regularly take uy. Thus uy 
pévov occurs in John 18:9; Phil. 2:12; Jas. 1:22. Cf. 481. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


480. In classical Greek, the Infinitive usually takes od as 
its negative in indirect discourse; elsewhere py. HA. 1023, 
1024; G. 1611; but see also Gild. u.s. (465, Rem.) pp. 48 ff. 
on the use of py with the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 

In the New Testament, the Infinitive regularly takes py 
as its negative in all constructions. 

Matt. 22:23; Aé€yovres py lvoe dvacracw, saying that there is no 
resurrection. 


Luke 11:42; ratra dé ee moujoa kdkelva py mapetvat, but these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 


481. When a limitation of an Infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the Infinitive itself, the negative 
od is sometimes used instead of uy. See Rom. 7:6; 1 Cor. 
1:17; Heb. 7:11; 13:9. This principle applies especially 
in the case of the adverb povov. In the New Testament at 
least, od pdvoy rather than pa pdvoy occurs regularly with the 
Infinitive, and this both when the phrase as a whole belongs 
to the Infinitive itself, and when it applies rather to some 
limitation of the Infinitive. See John 11:52; Acts 21:18; 
26:29; 27:10; Rom. 4:12,16; 13:5; 2 Cor. 8:10; Phil. 
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1:29; 1 Thess. 2:8. My udvoy is found with the Infinitive 
only in Gal. 4:18. It is perhaps as a fixed phrase, unaffected 
by the Infinitive, that es oi0& limits AoyioOjvor in Acts 19: 27. 


482. A compound of od may occur with an Infinitive depend- 
ent on a principal verb limited by od, in accordance with the 
principle of 488. 

John 5:30; ov Svvapyar eyo moveiv dx euavrod ovdéev, I can of myself 
do nothing. See also Mark 7:12; Luke 20:40; John 3: 27, ete. 

Probably Acts 26 : 26 should be translated, J am not persuaded (i.e. 


I cannot believe) that any of these things was hidden from him. B. p. 
350. 


483. The Infinitive after verbs of hindering, denying, etc., 
may take wy without change of meaning. Such a negative 
cannot be translated into English. AHA. 1029; G. 1615. 


Acts 14:18; kal ratra A€yovres ports KaTéravoay Tovs SxXAOvs TOU 
pay Ovev avrois, and with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. See also under 402. 


484. In classical Greek, an Infinitive which would regularly 
take yn, usually takes ny ob when it depends on a verb which 
is itself negatived by ot. HA. 1034; G. 1616. 

In the New Testament, the simple negative yy is retained 
in such a case. 

Acts 4:20; ov duvduea yap tpets ad ciSapev Kal Axovooper py AaXelv, 

Sor we cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard. 


485. In classical Greek, the participle takes mj if it is 
equivalent to a conditional, or conditional relative clause; 
otherwise it takes ot. HA. 1025; G. 1612; Gild. u.s. (465, 
Rem.) pp. 55 ff. 

In the New Testament, participles in all relations usually 
take wy as the negative. But participles not conditional in 
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force occasionally take od, there being in all some seventeen 
instances in the New Testament. 


Acts 13:28; kai pndepiav airiay Gavdrov eipdvres yryoavto TeAGrov 
dvotpeFyvat avtév, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Luke 12:33; woujoare éavrois BaddAdvtia py mahatovpeva, make for 
yourself purses which waz not old. 

John 5:23; 6 pH tydv roy vidy ov TYud Tov raTépa, he that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father. 

Matt. 22:11; efSev éxet dvOpwmrov ovx évdedupévoy evduua ydpou, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment. 

Acts 17:6; py edpdvres 8 avrovs éovpov “Tacova Kai tivas adeApors eri 
Tovs ToATapxXas, and not finding them they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers of the city. See also Matt. 22:29; Luke 
6:42; 9:33; John 10:12; Acts 7:5; 13:28; 26:22; Gal. 4:8. 


SUCCESSIVE AND DOUBLE NEGATIVES, 


486. When two simple negatives not constituting a double 
negative, or a compound negative followed by a simple nega- 
tive, occur in the same clause, each has its own independent 
force. The same is also true of course when the negatives 
occur in successive clauses. HA. 1031; G. 1618. 


1 Cor. 12:15; oJ mapa rodro ovK éoriw &k Tov odparos, it is not 
therefore not of the body. See also 1 John 8:10; 5:12. 

Matt. 10:26; ovdéy ydp éorw Kexaduppevoy 0 odK dzoKadAupOycerat, 
for there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed. See also 
1 John 2: 21. 


Rem. Concerning pi od in questions, see 468. 


487. The double negative ov wy is used with the Subjunc- 
tive, and more rarely with the Future Indicative, in emphatic 
negative assertions referring to the future. Cf. 172, 66. HA. 
1032; G. 1360, 1361. 
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Mark 13:2; ov pa ape de ABos ext Aov Gs ov pi KaTadrvO7, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

Rev. 2:11; 6 vxav ov py adiucnOy éx rod Oavarov tod Sevrépov, he 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

Rev. 7:16; ov rewdoovow ert odd dupyoovow ert, oid? py wéon ex 
avrovs 6 qAtos, they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them at all. On Matt. 25:9 see 
475, Rem. 1. 


488. Od wy is occasionally used with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative expressing a prohibition. Cf. 167, 67, 
Rem. 2. 


489. When a negative is followed by one or more similar 
compound negatives or by the double negative od py the effect 
is a strengthened negation. HA. 1030; G. 1619. 


Luke 23:53; o0 ovx jv ovdels ovrw keipevos, where never man had yet 
lain. 

Heb. 13:5; ob py ce dvd ovd ov pn ce eyxataAdire, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 

Rom. 13:8; pndevt pdtv ddeirere, owe no man anything. 


INDEX OF 


SUBJECTS. 


—+o0—— 


[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


Adjective Participle, 420-433, see 
under Participle. 

Adjectives of ability, fitness, readi- 
ness, etc., followed by clause with 
iva, 216; followed by Infinitive, 
376 ; followed by eds with the ar- 
ticular Infinitive, 413. 5 

Adverbial Participle, 434-455, see 
under Participle. 

Adverbs, limited by Infinitive, 376. 
Aoristic Present, 13; Aoristic Fut- 
ure, 59, 62; Aoristic Perfect, 80. 
Aorist: constant characteristic, 35 ; 
Indefinite, Inceptive, Resultative, 

35, 37. 

Indicative: Historical, 38; mo- 
mentary, comprehensive, collec- 
tive, 39, 40, 54; Inceptive, 41; 
Resultative, 42, 87; Gnomic, 48 ; 
Epistolary, 44; Dramatic, 45; for 
English Perfect, 46, 52, 54; with 
force of Greek Perfect, 47; for 
English Pluperfect, 48, 52-54 ; in 
indirect discourse, 49; used pro- 
leptically, 50; in condition con- 
trary to fact, 248; in apodosis of 
such condition, 248, 249; with dv 
in past general supposition, 26, 
815; expressing an unattained 
wish, 27; English equivalents, 52, 
53; distinction between Aorist 
and Imperfect, 56, 57; between 
Aorist and Perfect, 86, 87. 

Dependent Moods, 98; Sub- 
junctive in prohibitions, 162-164, 





166, 167 ; Optative in indirect dis- 
course, 110, 111; Imperative in 
commands and prohibitions, 163, 
184; Infinitive after prepositions, 
104-109 ; Infinitive after verbs 
signifying to hope, etc., 1138; In- 
finitive in indirect discourse, 110, 
114. 

Participle: properly expresses 
not time but action conceived of 
as a simple event, 182, 133; used 
of antecedent action, 134-138 ; of 
identical action, 139-141; of sub- 
sequent action, 142-145 ; as inte- 
gral part of the object of a verb 
of perception, 146; with Aavddvw, 
147; leaving time-relation unde- 
fined, 148; denoting action in 
general simultaneous with that 
of principal verb, 149; with the 
article, equivalent to relative 
clause with verb in Indicative or 
Subjunctive, 1385, 144, 150, 151. 

Apodosis: defined, 288; force and 
form of, after simple present and 
past particular suppositions, 242, 
243; after supposition contrary to 
fact, 248, 249; after future sup- 
position more probable, 250, 263 ; 
after (implied) future supposition 
with less probability, 259; after 
present general supposition, 260, 
268; after past general supposi- 
tion, 265 ; may have two protases, 
268; may be omitted, 271; its 
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verb may be omitted, 273; im- 
plied in the protasis, 276; after 
concessive protasis, 278. 

Article with the participle, position 
of, 427. 

Attendant circumstance expressed 
by participle, 449, 119, 145. 

Attributive Participle, 421-428, see 
under Participle ; cf. 419, Rem. 1. 

Causal clauses, 228-232; other 
methods of expressing causal re- 
lations, 233 ; negatives in, 474. 

Circumstantial Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 

Commands: expressed by Future 
Indicative, 67; by Subjunctive, 
162-164, 166, 167 ; by Imperative, 
180 ; by Infinitive, 364 ; negatived 
by 4H, 478; apparently negatived 
by ov, 479; negatived by od uy, 
488 ; indirectly quoted, 204. 

Complete and completed, sense of 
as grammatical terms, 85. 

Conative tenses: Present Indicative, 
11; Imperfect Indicative, 23; 
Present Participle, 129. 

Concessive clauses, 278-288 : general 
definition, 278; particles intro- 
ducing, 279-282; use of moods 
and tenses, 283; various classes, 
284-287 ; English translation, 288 ; 
participle equivalent tg, 437. 

Conditional sentences, 238-277; 
definition, 238 ; express particular 
or general supposition, 239, 240; 
classification, 241; six classes, 
242-265 ; peculiarities of, 266-277 ; 
negatives in conditional clauses, 
469, 475. See also Conditional 
Relative sentences, under Relative 
clauses. 

Consecutive clauses, 234-236; see 
also Result. 

Definite Relative clauses, see under 
Relative clauses. 
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Deliberative Future, 70. 

Deliberative Subjunctive, 168; in 
relative clauses, 319. 

Dependent moods, enumerated, 3 ; 
term not strictly applicable, 3, 
Rem. 

Direct Quotations, 334, 835; intro- 
duced by ér:, 345; frequent in 
New Testament, 345. 

Dramatic Aorist, 45. 

English Equivalents of Greek Aorist 
Indicative, 52, 53. 

English tenses, three-fold function, 
354. 

Epistolary Aorist, 44. 

Exhortations, expressed by the Sub- 
junctive, 160-162; by the Impera- 
tive, 180. 

Exegetical grammar, scope and re- 
lation to historical grammar, 2. 

Explanatory relative clauses, 295. 

Final clauses (pure), 197-199. For 
relative clauses of purpose, see 
Relative clauses. 

Final Particles, 190; clauses intro- 
duced by, 188; general usage of 
such clauses, 189; usage of several 
particles in detail, 191-195. 

Form and function distinguished, 1. 

Future : 

Indicative: Predictive, 58-66 ; 
Aoristic, 59; Progressive, 60 ; 
value and significance of these 
distinctions, 61-64; assertive and 
promissory force, 65; with od pu%, 
66; Imperative Future, 67; in 
third person, 68; Gnomic, 69; 
Deliberative, 70; periphrastic 
forms, 71, 72; in final clauses and 
clauses introduced by final par- 
ticles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 215, 
218, 224, Rem. 2; in conditional 
clauses, 246, 254, 255; with e by 
Hebraism with the force of an 
oath, 272; with ef expressing an 
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object of desire, 276; in con- 
cessive clauses referring to the 
future, 285(a@); in conditional 
relative clauses, 308; in rela- 
tive clauses of purpose, 317; in 
complementary relative clauses, 
318; in relative clauses intro- 
duced by dyp:, 332; negatives 
with Future Indicative, 465, 466. 

Dependent moods, 99; peri- 
phrastic form made from péAdep, 
100. 

Participle: represents action 
relatively future, 152; of later 
origin than other participles, 152, 
Rem.; periphrastic form made 
from yéAdwv and Infinitive, 153. 

Future Perfect Indicative, in New 
Testament only in periphrastic 
form, 93, 94. 

General and particular suppositions: 
expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

General Present: Indicative, 12; 
Participle, 123-126. 

Genitive absolute, 452-454. 

Gnomic tenses: Present, 12; Aorist, 
43; Future, 69; Perfect, 79. 

Grammar, relation of, to interpreta- 
tion, 2. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament: 
Ei with Future Indicative with 
force of an emphatic assertion, 
272; clause or Infinitive as sub- 
ject of éyévero, 357; Infinitive 
defining content of action of a 
previous verb or noun, 376; in- 
tensive participle, 448. 

Historical grammar, relation 
exegetical grammar, 2. 

Historical Present, 14; Historical 
Aorist, 88; Historical Perfect, 
78. 

Hortatory Subjunctive, 160, 161; 
introduced by wore, 237. 


to 
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Imperative: in commands and ex- 
hortations, 180 ; in entreaties and 
petitions, 181; expressing con- 
sent or hypothesis, 182, 183 ; force 
of tenses, 184, 163, 165; intro- 
duced by wore, 237; negative of, 
478, 479. 

Imperative Future, 67. 

Imperfect Indicative: Progressive, 
21, 22; Conative, 23; of repeated 
action, 24; expressing an unat- 
tained wish, 27; translated by 
English Perfect, 28 ; translated by 
English Pluperfect, 295 Imper- 
fect of verbs of obligation, etc., 
30-82; of verbs of wishing, 33; 
in condition contrary to fact, 248 ; 
in apodosis of such condition, 248, 
249; with & in conditional rela- 
tive clauses, past general suppo- 
sition, 315 ; in indirect discourse 
for Present Indicative, 348 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 34; distinction 
between Imperfect and Aorist, 56, 
57, 

Inceptive Aorist, 35, 37 ; Indicative, 
41; dependent moods, 98; parti- 
ciple, 137. 

Indefinite Aorist, 35, 98. 

Indicative : 

In principal clauses: in un- 
qualified assertions, etc., 157; in 
qualified assertions, 158, 159. 

In subordinate clauses: in final 
clauses and clauses introduced by 
final particles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 
215, 224, Rem. 2, 227; in clauses 
of cause, 229, 230; in clauses of 
result, 235, 236; in conditional 
clauses, 242, 248, 254-256, 261; in 
concessive clauses, 284, 285 (a) ; 
in definite relative clauses, 293, 
294; in conditional relative 
clauses, 801, 308, 809, 313; with 
dv, 315; in relative clauses of pur- 
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pose, 317-819; in relative clauses 
introduced by éws, etc., 326-332 ; 
as logical subject of éyévero, 357- 
360. 

Negatives with Indicative, 465- 
474. 

Indirect Discourse, 334-356 ; defini- 
tion, 334, 337; various methods 
of expressing, 339, 340; classical 
usage, 341, 342, 347-3850; New 
Testament usage, 343-350; Eng- 
lish usage compared with Greek, 
351-356 ; Infinitive in, 390; par- 
ticiple in, 460; conditional clauses 
in,258; conditional relative clauses 
in, 305; negatives in, 473. 

Indirect object, expressed by clause 
introduced by ta, 217; by In- 
finitive, 368; by articular Infini- 
tive after els, 410. 

Indirect Questions, how introduced 
in Greek, 340; after ¢yw, etc., 
346; introduced by Jéoris, 349; 
by simple relatives, 350. 

Infinitive: origin and stages of de- 
velopment, 361; classification of 
uses, 362, 363; negatives used 
with it, 480-484. 

Constructions without the arti- 
cle: with imperative force, 364, 
365; expressing purpose, 
3867 ; as indirect object, 368; ex- 
pressing result, 369-372 ; defining 
content of action of a previous 
verb or noun, 375; limiting ad- 
jectives and adverbs, 376, 377; 
limiting nouns, 378, 379; after 
mplv or mplv 4, 880-882 ; used ab- 
solutely, 383; as subject, 384, 
385, 390, 557, 360 ; as appositive, 
386 ; as object, 887-391, 202, 210; 
in indirect discourse, 390 ; force of 
the tenses in indirect discourse, 
110, 112-114; without article after 
prepositions, 174. 


366, . 
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Constructions with the article : 
general effect of prefixing the 
article, 392; as subject, 393; as 
object, 394; in apposition, 395; 
with r@ expressing cause, 396; 
with roo expressing. purpose, 397 ; 
with roi expressing result, 398 ; 
with rof after adjectives, 399; 
with 7rof after nouns, 400; with 
rod after verbs that take the geni- 
tive, 401-403 ; with rod as subject 
or object, 404, 405; governed by 
prepositions, 406 ; various prepo- 
sitions used with it and their 
force, 407-416; force of tense, 
104-109. 

Intensive Perfect: Indicative, 77 ; 
dependent moods, 102. 

Interpretation, relation of, to gram- 
mar, 2. 

Latin tenses, two-fold function, 354. 

Moods: enumeration of, 3; in prin- 
cipal clauses, 157-184; finite 
moods in subordinate clauses, see 
Indicative, Subjunctive, etc., or 
Contents, §§ 185-360. 

Negatives, 464-489: classical and 
New Testament use in general, 
464; with the Indicative, 465- 
474; with the Subjunctive, 475; 
with the Optative ; 476,477; with 
the Imperative, 478, 479; with 
the Infinitive, 480-484; with 
participles, 485; successive and 
double negatives, 486-489, 468 ; 
compound negatives, 464, 486, 
489. 

Object clauses: classification, 186 ; 
after verbs of exhorting, 200-204 ; 
after verbs of striving, etc., 205- 
210; after verbs of fear and 
danger, 224-227 ; in indirect dis- 
course, 334, 339-350. 

Optative, infrequent in New Testa- 
ment, 174. 
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In principal clauses: of wishing, 
175-177 ; Potential, 178, 179. 

In subordinate clauses: in ob- 
ject clauses after verb of exhort- 
ing, 200, Rem.; in conditional 
clauses, future supposition more 
probable, in indirect discourse, 
258 ; in conditional clauses, future 
supposition less probable, 259; 
with ef expressing an object of 
desire, 276. 

Negatives with Optative, 476, 
477. 

Participle: general nature, 115, 418 ; 
grammatical agreement, 116. 

Tenses: general significance, 
118; use of each tense in detail, 
see Present, Aorist, Future, Per- 
fect, or Contents, §§ 119-156. 

Classification respecting logical 
force, 419. 

Adjective Participle: defined, 
420; restrictive attributive parti- 
ciple, 422 ; with subject omitted, 
423, 488; with the article after 
noun without the article, 424; 
neuter participle for abstract 
noun, 425; explanatory attribu- 
tive participle, 426; attributive 
participle conveying subsidiary 
idea of cause, etc., 428; predicate 
adjective participle, 429 ; its posi- 
tion, 430; forming periphrastic 
verbs, 431; possible explanations 
of participle in the predicate, 432. 

Adverbial Participle: defined, 
434; temporal, 435; conditional, 
436 ; concessive, 437, 438 ; causal, 
439 ; causal with ws, 440, 441; of 
purpose, 442; of means, 448; 
of manner, 444; manner ex- 
pressed by ws with participle, 445, 
446; participle of manner or 
means denoting same action as 
that of the verb, 447; Hebraistic 
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use of the participle with intensive 
force, 448; participle of attendant 
circumstance, 449,450; more than 
one relation expressed by one 
participle, 451; genitive absolute, 
452-454; position of adverbial 
participle, 455. 

Substantive Participle: defined, 
456; as subject, 457; as object, 
458460; in indirect discourse, 
460; as a limiting genitive, 461; 
its position, 462 ; distinction from 
adjective participle used substan- 
tively, 463. 

Negatives with participle, 485. 

Particular and general conditions: 
expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

Perfect : 

Indicative: of completed action, 
74, 76, 85; of existing state, 75, 
76 ; Intensive, 77 ; Historical, 78; 
Gnomic, 79; Aoristic, 80, 88; in 
indirect discourse, 81; of a past 
event thought of as separated 
from the moment of speaking 
(incapable of adequate English 
translation), 82; used prolepti- 
cally, 50; periphrastic form, 84 ; 
distinction between Perfect and 
Aorist, 86, 87. 

Dependent moods: denoting 
completed action, or existing re- 
sult, 101; Intensive, 102; peri- 
phrastic form, 103; Infinitive 
after prepositions, 104, 105, 107, 
108; Optative not found in New 
Testament, 111; Infinitive in in- 
direct discourse, 110, 112. 

Participle: of completed action 
or existing state, 154; periphrastic 
form, 155; for a Pluperfect, 156. 

Periphrastic forms: in general, 20, 
431; Present Indicative, 20; Im- 
perfect, 84; Future Indicative, 71, 
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72; Perfect Indicative, 84; Plu- 
perfect, 91; Future Perfect, 94; 
Present Infinitive and Imperative, 
97; Perfect Subjunctive and Im- 
perative, 103; Future Participle, 
153; Perfect Participle, 155. 

Pluperfect Indicative: of completed 
action, 89; of existing state, 90, 
92; periphrastic form, 91; in in- 
direct discourse for Perfect, 348. 

Potential Optative: force of, 178, 
179; negacives with, 476. 

Predicative Participle, 429-482, see 
under Participle. 

Predictive Future, 58. 

Present : 

Indicative: most constant char- 
acteristic of, 9; Progressive, 8, 
10, 11; Conative, 11; General or 
Gnomic, 12; Aoristic, 18; His- 
torical, 14; used for Future, 15; 
ixw, mdpeyu, etc., 16; of past 
action still in progress, 17; in in- 
direct discourse, 19; periphrastic 
forms, 20; in pure final clauses, 
198; in an appositive clause, 218, 
Rem, ; in conditional clauses, pres- 
ent particular supposition, 242, 
future supposition, 256, present 
general supposition, 261 ; in con- 
cessive clauses, 284; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present 
particular supposition, 301, future 
supposition, 309, present general 
supposition, 818; after géws and 
referring to the future, 326 ; after 
éws and referring to the present, 
328. 
~ Dependent moods, 96; _peri- 
phrastic form, 97 ; Infinitive after 
prepositions, 104, 106-109 ; Opta- 
tive and Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, 110-112. 

Participle: of simultaneous 
action, 119; of identical action, 
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120-122; General, 123-126; for 
the Imperfect, 127 ; Conative, 129 ; 
for the Future, 130; of action 
still in progress, 131. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 4. 

Progressive tenses : 

Indicative: Present, 8-11; Im- 
perfect, 21-28 ; Future, 60. 

Dependent moods: Present, 96. 

Participle: Present, 119-122, 
127-131. 

Prohibitions, expressed by Aorist 
Subjunctive or Present (rarely 
Aorist) Imperative, 163; by Aorist 
Subjunctive, 162-164, 166, 167; 
by Present Imperative, 165, 184. 

Prohibitory Future Indicative, 67, 
Rem. 2. 

Prohibitory Subjunctive, 162-164, 
166, 167; used only in Aorist, 
163 ; force of tense, 164. 

Promissory Future, 65. 

Protasis: defined, 238; force and 
form of, in simple present and 
past particular supposition, 242- 
247; in supposition contrary to 
fact, 248; in future supposition 
more probable, 250-258, 263; in fu- 
ture supposition less probable, 259 ; 
in present general supposition, 
260-262, 264 ; in past general sup- 
position, 265; joined to an 
apodosis of a different form, 267 ; 
two protases with one apodosis, 
268 ; substitutes for, 269; omitted, 
270; equivalent to an oath, 272; 
its verb omitted, 273; containing 
an apodosis, 276; after expressions 
of wonder has the force of ér: 
clause, 277; concessive protases, 
278 ; participle equivalent to pro- 
tasis, 426, 487. 

Purpose, expressed by clause intro- 
duced by iva, 197-199; by rela- 
tive clause, 317; by Infinitive 
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without the article, 366; by In- 
finitive with Wore, 370(d), 871(d); 
by Infinitive with ws, 372; by In- 
finitive with 700, 397 ; by articular 
Infinitive after els, 409 ; after mpés, 
414. 

Questions: various classes of, 169; 
negatives with, 467, 468. See 
also Indirect Questions. 

Relative clauses: classification, 289- 
291; distinction between definite 
and indefinite relative clauses, 
289, 290. 

Definite Relative clauses: in- 
troduced by relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 292; use of moods and 
tenses, 2938; may imply relation 
of cause, result, or concession, 
294; classified as restrictive and 
explanatory, 295; conditional in 
form, 316. 

Conditional Relative sentences: 
defined, 289, 290, 296 ; imply par- 
ticular or general supposition, 298, 
299 ; six classes, 300-315; clauses 
conditional in form but definite 
in thought, 316; introduced by 
&ws, 829. 

Relative clauses expressing pur- 
pose, 317-319. 

Relative clauses introduced by 
words meaning until, etc., 321- 
333; introduced by éws, and re- 
ferring to the future, 322, 323, 
825, 3826; referring to what was in 
past time a future contingency, 
324, 326; referring to a past fact, 
327 ; referring to a contemporane- 
ous event, 328 ; introduced by éws 
ov or dws brov, 830; introduced by 
&xpt, dxpe ov, etc., 331, 332; intro- 
duced by mpl», 333. 

Negatives in relative clauses, 
469, 470, 474. 

Restrictive Relative clauses, 295. 
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Result: several conceptions of, 370; 


methods of expressing, 371; actual 
result expressed by Wore with In- 
finitive or Indicative, 235, 236, 
369, 370 (a) (b), 3871 (a) (b); by 
articular Infinitive with els, 411; 
conceived result expressed by 
clause introduced by iva, 218, 219, 
cf. 222; by Infinitive usually with 
dare, 369, 370 (c), 871 (c); by 
Infinitive with rod, 398; by artic- 
ular Infinitive with eds, 411; in- 
tended result (purpose), 370 (a), 
3871 (ad). 

Resultative Aorist, 35, 37, 42, 87. 

Shall and will in translating the 
Greek Future, 65. 

Subjunctive : 

In principal clauses : Hortatory, 
160, 161; with dges or deBpo pre- 
fixed, 161; Prohibitory, 162-164, 
166, 167; Deliberative, 168-171 ; 
with 6é\es etc. prefixed, 171; in 
negative assertions referring to 
the future, 172, 173. 

In subordinate clauses: in pure 
final clauses, 197; in object 
clauses after verbs of exhorting, 
etc., 200; after @é\w, 203; in 
clauses after verts of striving, 
etc., 205-207, 209; in subject, 
predicate, and appositive clauses 
introduced by ta, 211-214; in 
complementary and _ epexegetic 
clauses introduced by tva, 215- 
217; in clauses of conceived re- 
sult introduced by va, 218-220; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger (expressed), 224 ; 
(implied), 225; after éé» in con- 
ditional clauses, future supposi- 
tion, 250; after ef in conditional 
clauses, future supposition, 252, 
253; with e/, expressing an object 
of desire, 276; changed to Opta- 
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tive in indirect discourse, 258; 
after édy in conditional clauses, 
present general supposition, 260 ; 
in concessive clauses referring to 
the future, 285 (b) ; in conditional 
relative clauses, future supposi- 
tion (with dy or édv), 303, 304; 
(without dy), 307; retained in 
indirect discourse, 305; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present gen- 
eral supposition (with dv), 312; 
in complementary relative clauses, 
318, 319; after dws [dv], 322-325 ; 
after dws ot or dws drov, 330; after 
axpr, méxpr, etc., 831; after mplr, 
333. 

Negatives with Subjunctive, 475. 

Subordinate clauses classified, 186, 
187. 

Suppositions: distinction between 
particular and general, 239, 240, 
257; implied in relative clause, 
289, 290, 296, 297 ; particular and 
general, 298, 299; expressed by 
an Imperative, 182, 183; ex- 
pressed by a participle, 428, 436. 

Substantive Participle, 456-463, see 
under Participle. 

Supplementary Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 
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Tenses: enumeration of, 4; primary 
and secondary, 4; two-fold func- 
tion of, 5; chief function, 5, Rem. ; 
interchange of, apparent, not real, 
15, Rem. 

In Indicative Mood: general 
significance, 6 ; two-fold function, 
5; denote time relative to that of 
speaking, 7; apparent exceptions, 
7; use of each tense in detail, 
8-94 (see Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, etc.). 

In Dependent Moods: general 
significance, 95 ; use of each tense 
in detail, 96-114; tenses of the 
Infinitive after prepositions, 104- 
109; of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, 110-114. 

Of the Participle: general sig- 
nificance, 118; use of each tense 
in detail (see Present, Aorist, 
Future, Perfect). ; 

Will and shall in translating the 
Greek Future, 65. 

Wishes: expressed by Optative, 175- 
177; by the Future Indicative, 27, 
Rem. 2; unattainable, expressed 
by the Imperfect or Aorist In- 
dicative, 27. 
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[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


*Axovw, Present with force of Per- 
fect, 16. 
‘Av: 

With Indicative: with Imper- 
fect and Aorist to denote a cus- 
tomary past action, 26; in past 
general supposition, 315; in apodo- 
sis of condition contrary to fact, 
248; omitted in such apodosis, 31, 
249; cases in which it is not to be 
regarded as having been omitted, 
30 (cf. 32, 33); with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
308; with Present Indicative in 
future supposition, 309. 

With Subjunctive: in condi- 
tional relative clauses, implying 
future supposition, 303 ; implying 
present general supposition, 312 ; 
Telative clauses introduced by 
éws, 322; after dypr, 332; after 
érws in final clauses, 195; for édv 
in conditional clauses, 250. 

With Potential Optative, 178, 
179. 

With Infinitive, 372. 

In definite relative clauses con- 
ditional in form, 316; retained 
in indirect discourse with Sub- 
junctive retained unchanged, 305 ; 
omitted when Subjunctive is 
changed to Optative, 344, Rem. 1. 

"Avré with rod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 
"Aré@avov with force of Perfect, 47. 





“Ages and ddere prefixed to Horta- 
tory Subjunctive, 161. 

“Axpt, 331, 332. 

Bovdesbe prefixed to Deliberative 
Subjunctive, 171. 

Téyova, Aoristic Perfect in Matthew 
(Mark ?) only, 88. 

Aebpo or defre prefixed to Hortatory 
Subjunctive, 161. 

Aié with 76 and the Infinitive, 108, 
406-408. 

Aiért as a causal particle, 228. 

Aoxe? with Infinitive as subject, 385. 

"Edy: 
Conditional: with Present Indic- 
ative in present particular sup- 
position, 247; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
254; with Subjunctive in future 
supposition, 250; in present gen- 
eral supposition, 260; in condi- 
tional relative clauses for dv, 304, 
312, Rem. 

Concessive, 279-281, 285 (b). 

*Eav xal, concessive, 279, 280, 285 (b), 
287 ; conditional, 282. 

*EBovdéunv without dy, 33. 

*Eyévero 5é, construction after, 357- 
360. 

"Eyvwv with force of Perfect, 47. 


“Ede: with Infinitive denoting pres- 


ent obligation, 32. 
Ei: 
Conditional: with present or 
past tense of the Indicative, in 
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simple present or past particular 
supposition, 242, 243; with Pres- 
ent Indicative in future supposi- 
tion, 256; with Present Indicative 
in present general supposition, 
261; with a past tense of the 
Indicative in condition contrary 
to fact, 248; with Future Indica- 
tive in supposition referring to 
present intention, etc., 246; with 
Future Indicative in future sup- 
position, 254, 255; with Future 
Indicative with the force of an 
oath, 272; with the Subjunctive 
in future supposition, 252, 2538; 
with the Optative in indirect dis- 
course for é&éy with Subjunctive 
or ef with the Indicative of the 
direct discourse, 258; with the 
Optative in future supposition 
less probable, 259; with Sub- 
junctive, Optative, or Future In- 
dicative expressing an object of 
desire, 276; after expressions 
of wonder with nearly the force 
of 871, 277. 

Concessive, 279-281; with a 
present or past tense of the In- 
dicative, 284; with Future Indic- 
ative, 285. 

Interrogative, in indirect ques- 
tions, 340. 

Ei 6é and ef 6¢ wyye used elliptically, 
275. 

Ei cai concessive, 279, 280, 281, Rem., 
288 ; conditional, 282, 286. 

Ei yy without dependent verb, mean- 
ing except, 274, 471. 

Eiée in unattainable wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1. 

Ei\n¢a as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Eiut used in the formation of peri- 
phrastic verb-forms, 20, 34, 71, 
84, 91, 97, 108, 155, 431. 

Etpynxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 
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Els with ré and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 409-413. 

"Epeddov with the Infinitive, 73. 

’Ev with r@ and the Infinitive, 109, 
406, 407, 415. 

“Evexev with rod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 

’Egéornv with force of Perfect, 47. 

"Emel, émecdy, éreidimep as causal 
particles, 228. 

“Eoxnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

’"E@? ¢ as a causal particle, 228. 

“Exw, followed by indirect delibera- 
tive questions, 346; by relative 
clause of similar force, 318. 

‘Edpaxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

“Ews: force as a relative adverb, 521 ; 
introducing a clause referring to 
the future, 322, 328, 326, 329; in- 
troducing a clause referring to 
what was in past time a future con- 
tingency, 324, 326, 329 ; how trans- 
lated when followed by the Sub- 
junctive, 325; introducing a clause 
referring to a past fact, 327; in- 
troducing a clause referring to a 
contemporaneous event, 328; fol- 
lowed by of or drov, 330; with rod 
and the Infinitive, 406, 407. 

"H, Infinitive after, 374; after mpl», 
333, Rem. 2, 381. ~ 

“Hoedov without dv, 33. 

"Hw, force of Present tense, 16. 

Hixduny without dy, 33. 

Oédr\as and Oédere prefixed to De- 
liberative Subjunctive, 171. 

"Iva: New Testament usage, 191, 221, 
223; in pure final clauses, 197— 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., 200-203 ; in ob- 
ject clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205, 206; in subject, predi- 
cate, and appositive clauses, 211- 
214; in complementary and 
epexegetic clauses, 215-217; in 
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clauses of conceived result, 218, 
219; not used to express actual 
result, 222; post-classical usage 
in general, 223. 

Kal ye with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kal édv, concessive, 279, 281, 285 
(b); conditional, 282. 

Kal éyévero, construction after, 357- 
360. 

Kal ef concessive, 279, 281, 288; 
conditional, 282. 

Kalrep with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kéxpayev, functionally a Present, 78. 

AavOdvw, participle with, 147. 

MéAdw, védAdr\ev, etc., with Infinitive, 
72, 73, 100, 153. 

Merd with 76 and the Infinitive, 105, 
406, 407. 

Méxpr, 331. 

My as a negative, and its compouncs: 
classical and New Testament use 
in general, 464. 

With the Indicative: in ques- 
tions expecting a negative answer, 
467, 468 ; in conditional and con- 
ditional relative clauses, 469; in 
causal and relative clauses, 474, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

With the Subjunctive, 475, 162, 
163. 

With the Optative of Wishing, 
476. 

With the Imperative, 478, 163. 

With the Infinitive, 480; re- 
dundant after verbs of hindering, 
denying, etc., 402, 483, 484. 

With participles, 485. 

M7 as a final particle: New Testa- 
ment uses, 193; in pure final 
clauses, 199; in object clauses 
after verbs of striving, 206, 209 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
Sear and danger, 224-227. 
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My yévoro, 177. 

Mz» od, in questions, 468 ; after verbs 
of hindering, etc., 484. 

“Ooris as an interrogative, 349. 

"Orws, New Testament usage, 192, 
196; in pure final clauses, 197, 
199 ; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, 200-202; in object 
clauses after verbs of striving, etc., 
205, 207. 

"Or. as a causal particle, 228. 

“Ore introducing indirect quotation, 
339 (a), 843 ; redundant before a 
direct quotation, 345. 

Ov and its compounds: classical and 
New Testament usage in general, 
464. 

With the Indicative: in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences, 
465 ; with Imperative Future, 466 ; 
in questions expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, 467; in conditional, 
conditional relative, and con- 
cessive clauses, 469,470; after u7 
as a conjunction, 472; in indirect 
discourse, 473; in causal and 
simple relative clauses, 474. 

With the Subjunctive after uy 
as a conjunction, 475. 

With limitations of the Im- 
perative, 479. 

With limitations of the Infini- 
tive, 481; compounds of od with 
an Infinitive depending on a verb 
limited by ov, 482. 

With participles, 485. 

Ov wi}, emphatic negative: with Pre- 
dictive Future, 66, 487; with the 
Imperative Future, 67, Rem. 2, 
488; with the Prohibitory Sub- 
junctive, 167, 488; with the Sub- 
junctive in negative assertions, 
172, 173, 487 ; after another nega- 
tive, 489. : 
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"Ogedov in expression of wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1, 2. 

TIdpecuc, force of Present tense, 16. 

Ilerlorevxa as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Tlerolnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Tlérouéa as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Tlérpaxev as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

IIptv with a finite mood, 333; with 
the Infinitive, 380-382. 

IIpé with rod and the Infinitive, 106, 
406, 407. 

IIpés with ré and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 414. 

Zwfsuevo., force of tense, 125. 

Té, rod, 7@, Infinitive with, 392-417. 
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‘Yrdpxw used in the formation of 
periphrastic verb-forms, 20. 

‘Qs: New Testament usage as a final 
particle, 194; with the Infinitive 
denoting purpose, 372; with a 
causal participle, 440, 441; with 
the participle expressing manner, 
445, 446. 

“Qore: denoting result with Indica- 
tive and Infinitive, 234, 235 ; with 
Indicative, 236, 370 (a), 371 (a); 
introducing principal verb, any 
mood, 237; with Infinitive denot- 
ing result, 369-371; with the In- 
finitive denoting purpose, 367. 
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Matt. 10:1... . . . 3871 | Matt. 15:20. apie 8 393 
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Matt. 10:14... . . . 810 | Matt. 16:11... . . 478 
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Matt. 13:14... . . . 4167 | Matt. 20:22 . . . . . 72, 398 
Matt. 13:15 . . . . . . 19%] Matt. 20:26,27. .... 68 
Matt. 18:17... . . . . 461} Matt. 21:4 .... . =. 222 
Matt. 13:30... . . . 414 | Matt. 21:19 . 2... . . 167 


Matt. 18:33... . . . 880 | Matt. 21:82 . . . . . 218, 398 
Matt. 13:35 . 2... . . 222 | Matt. 21:34 . 2. . 2... 109 


Matt. 13:46 . . . . . 78,88 | Matt. 21:38 ...... «1621 
Matt. 13:63 . . . . . . 459; Matt. 21:41... .. =. 3817 
Matt. 13:55 . . . . . . 467} Matt. 22:11... =... «485 
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Matt. 14:4 ..... . #29 '| Matt. 22:15 . fa ee ge 208 
Matt. 14:7 . « « « « « 805 | Matt. 22:93 . . . . 112, 480 
Matt. 14:9 ... . . . 487 | Matt. 22:28 ..,.., 39 
Matt. 14:18 . 2... . . 218 | Matt. 22:29... .. =. 485 
Matt. 14:36... . . . 200 | Matt. 23:2 B Wacey easy 55 
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